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Editorial Comment 


Tue Farr EMPLOYMENT Practice Act TEMPORARILY SHELVED 


The recent shelving of the Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Commission Bill by 
the U. S. Senate and the current in- 
ability of the proponents of the bill in 
the House to get it out of the Rules 
Committee indicate that a much long- 
er and harder fight must be waged 
than was anticipated a year ago. 
Moreover, in view of the importance 
of this proposed legislation and the 
lack of acquaintance with it on the 
part of many more or less intelligent 
persons, it seems desirable to present 
here the main provisions of the bill in 
summary, and to suggest its impor- 
tance to the country as a whole and to 
Negroes and other minorities in par- 
ticular, 

It will be recalled that on June 25, 
1941, the late President Roosevelt cre- 
ated by Executive Order the Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Committee to deal 
with discrimination in employment in 
war industries, because of race, creed 
or national origin. This Committee, 
which is still nominally in existence 
until June 30th, did an excellent job 
in making available hitherto untapped 
labor reserves, and demonstrated not 
only the necessity but the practicabil- 
ity of such an agency. Accordingly, 
even before V-J day a movement was 
started to obtain the enactment of leg- 
islation creating a permanent Fair 
Employment Practice Commission. 


The work of the Committee on the 
Establishment of a Fair Employment 
Practice Commission and of other 
friends was felt as early as the 1944 
presidential campaign. Each of the 
major political parties pledged itself 
to the creation of such an agency ; and 
several bills were introduced in both 
houses of Congress providing for such 
legislation. Since that time consider- 
able ‘‘educational’’ work has been 
done, but apparently it has not been 
sufficient. 

At the present writing two bills 
have been considered by the respective 
committees in the House (H. R. 2232) 
and Senate (S. 101 and S. 459). H. 
R. 2232 and S. 101 are practically 
identical bills and 8S. 459 is an emascu- 
lated form of the same. The House 
bill is the result of a combination of 
the best features of 13 bills which 
were introduced in the House at the 
beginning of the first session of the 
79th Congress. 

The major provisions of the House 
bill (H. R, 2232) are summarized in 
the House Report, in its analysis of 
the bill, as follows: 


Section 1. Short Title 


This section gives the act its title, the Fair 
Employment Praetice Act. 
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Section 2. Findings and Declaration of 
Policy 


This section sets forth the underlying fac- 
tual basis and policy for the regulation pro- 
vided by the bill. The Congress finds that 
discrimination in employment because of 
race, ereed, color, national origin, or an- 
cestry (1) leads to interracial tension and 
conflict, (2) forces large segments of our 
population permanently into substandard 
conditions of living, (3) creates a drain 
upon the resources of the Nation, (4) causes 
a diminution of employment and wages 
which disrupts the market for goods in com- 
merce, all of which (5) burden, hinder, and 
obstruct commerce. 


Section 3. Definitions 


This section defines in ordinary terms the 
words, person, labor union, commerce, affect- 
ing commerce, and Commission. The term 
employer is defined, however, to exclude all 
employers of five or less employees. 


Section 4. Right to Freedom from 
Discrimination in Employment 


This section declares that the right to 
work free from discrimination is an ‘‘im- 
munity’’ of the citizens of the United States, 
which shall not be abridged by any Federal 
or State agency. 


Section 5. Unfair Employment Practices 
Defined 


This section seeks to outlaw discriminatory 
practices by three major groups, private em- 
ployers, labor unions, and agencies of the 
Federal Government. It forbids discrimina- 
tion in every incident of the employment re- 
lationship. Thus it would make unlawful a 
discriminatory refusal to hire, refer, up- 
grade, promote, or classify properly. It is 
designed to forbid wage differentials based 
upon race, discriminatory transfers, or as- 
signments, discriminatory discharges, and 
discrimination in the application of seniority 
rules. It likewise seeks to ban the various 
devices by which discrimination is effected. 
The bill also forbids an employer to confine 
his hiring to any source that discriminates. 

The section also seeks to forbid discrim- 
inatory practices by trade unions. It forbids 
them to deny membership because of race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry or 


to discriminate among members because of 
such facts. 

In addition, the section seeks to protect 
those persons who suffer discrimination not 
because of race or creed, but because they 
seek to assist their fellow employees who be. 
long to a minority group. Thus it forbids 
discrimination against employees who oppose 
discrimination or who assist in any proceed- 
ing under the bill. 

Having stated the objective of extirpating 
every form of discrimination in employment, 
no matter how occasioned, devised, or moti- 
vated, it should likewise clearly be stated 
what the bill does not seek to do. The bill 
is not concerned with matters other than em- 
ployment, such as housing, education, recrea- 
tion, transportation, political rights, or so- 
cial relationships. 


Section 6. Fair Employment Practice 
Commission 


This section creates a quasi-judicial agen 
cy to be known as the Fair Employment 
Practice Commission, to consist of five mem- 
bers appointed by the President for 5-year 
terms with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The original members will serve, 
however, for terms ranging from 1 to 5 
years. Commissioners will receive $10,000 a 
year. When a quorum of the new Commis- 
sion has taken office, the present Committee 
on Fair Employment Practice created by 
Executive order 9346 will go out of existence, 
but its records, employees, and unexpended 
appropriations will be transferred to the new 
Commission. 


Section 7. Prevention of Unfair Employment 
Practices 


The Commission is empowered to prevent 
the proscribed unfair employment practices 
by the issuance of cease-and-desist orders. 
The procedure devised by this section for 
the issuance of such orders follows closely 
that of other administrative agencies. Thus 
the section provides for the filing of charges 
with the Commission, the holding of hear- 
ings before it, the making of findings of 
fact, the issuance of cease-and-desist orders. 

The Commission is empowered to prevent 
those unfair employment practices which are 
committed by Federal agencies or by Federal 
contractors or which affect commerce. 
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Section 8, Judicial Review 


This section incorporates, by reference, the 
procedure for judicial review and enforce- 
ment of the Commission’s orders, which is 
now applicable to the orders of the National 
Labor Relations Board. The technical, com- 
mon-law rules of evidence will not be binding 
upon the Commission, but in conformity with 
existing judicial doctrine it will receive or 
consider only the type of evidence which— 
usually affects fair-minded men in the con- 
duct of their daily and important affairs 
(Bene v. F. T. C., 229 Fed. 468). 

Any party aggrieved by a final order of 
the Commission may, on his own initiative, 
obtain a review of such order in the circuit 
courts. 

No penalty is provided for a violation of 
an order of the Commission. If, however, 
a court commands obedience to such an or- 
der, violation of the court’s decree will be 
punishable as a contempt of court. 


Section 9. Investigatory Powers 


This section confers upon the Commission 
the customary powers of subpoena and ad- 
ministration of oaths. The subpoenas are en- 
forceable in the Federal district courts. 


Section 10. Rules and Regulations 


This section empowers the Commission to 
issue regulations necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the act, but provides that the 
two Houses of Congress may disapprove any 
regulation. After adoption of such a resolu- 
tion the Commission would be barred from 
issuing another regulation having the same 
effect as the one disapproved. Thus continu- 
al congressional supervision of the Commis- 
sion’s regulations is provided for. 


Section 11. Government Contracts 


This section continues the existing require- 
ment of Executive Order 9346 issued by the 
President, that every contract to which the 
Federal Government is a party shall contain 
& covenant obligating the contractor and his 
subcontractors not to discriminate in em- 
Ployment because of race, creed, color, na- 
tional origin, or ancestry. This obligation 
is in effect only during the period of time 
required for the performance of the contract. 

This section also provides that in the dis- 
cretion of the Commission it may require 


that a person found to have violated any of 
the provisions of the act shall be barred 
from receiving another Government contract 
for a period of not to exceed 1 year. This 
section is based upon a similar provision in 
the Walsh-Healey Act of 1936 (41 U.S. C. 
35). 


Section 12. Enforcement of Orders Directed 
to Government Agencies 


This section provides for a means of en- 
forcing the Commission’s orders against 
Federal agencies or their officers who have 
been found to be guilty of discriminatory 
employment practices. The Commission is 
empowered to request the President to take 
any action he deems appropriate to obtain 
compliance with the order of the Commis- 
sion. Thus the President may discharge sum- 
marily any Federal employee or officer who, 
in the President’s opinion, has wilfully 
failed to obey an order of the Commission. 

A Federal agency named as a respondent 
in a Commission order will have no right of 
appeal to the courts. 

This section, customary in comparable reg- 
ulatory statutes, protects agents of the Com- 
mission from physical harm as willful inter- 
ference. This section is not applicable to the 
committing of unfair employment practices 
or the violation of the orders of the Com- 
mission. 


Section 14. Separability Clause 


This section expresses the intent of Con- 
gress that the act shall be deemed separable 
in the event of a decision of unconstitution- 
ality affecting only a portion of the act. 

As intimated above, the House bill has 
been favorably reported by the Committee 
on Labor, but has been bottled up in the 
Rules Committee—the friends of the bill not 
being able to obtain as yet the 218 signa- 
tures necessary to discharge it from the 
Rules Committee. 

To date two bills have been considered by 
the Senate (S. 101 which is practically the 
same as H. R. 2232) and S. 459, which elimi- 
nates the enforcement aspect of (S.101). 
The bill was reported out by the Senate 
Committee on Education for Labor and put 
on the Senate calendar. Attempt to call up 
the bill provoked the filibuster which began 
on January 17 last and ended when a vote on 
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cloture failed by eight votes. The bill is still 
on the calendar and can be called up again 
any time during the current session of Con- 
gress. 


It is interesting and significant to 
note that both the friends and oppo- 
nents of this legislation in the House 
as well as the Senate concede that, if 
the proposed legislation can _ be 
brought to the point of a vote, it will 
be passed by large margins in both 
houses. Unfortunately, a small group 
in the House and Senate have been 
able by political maneuvering to pre- 
vent the proposed legislation from 
coming up for a vote. It is significant 
also that neither at the House hearing 
nor the Senate hearing did any wit- 
nesses appear against the bill. The 
only objections one finds against the 
bill are in minority reports by Repre- 
sentatives Clare Hoffman and Clark 
Fisher on the House Committee, and 
statements in the Congressional Rec- 
ord, and speeches over the radio and 
comments in the newspapers. In gen- 
eral the same people who oppose pro- 
gressive legislation, in general, are 
found in opposition to this bill. On 
the other hand, practically all of the 
important religious, civic and labor 
organizations have appeared at the 
hearings in support of the bill. 

An excellent analysis of the pro- 
posed legislation and the facts and ar- 
guments pro and con is contained in 
an article by A. Bruce Hunt in the 
Virginia Law Review, 32: 1-38, D 
1945, under the title, ‘‘The Proposed 
Fair Employment Practice Act; Facts 
and Fallacies.’’ This analysis as well 
as all other studies in the area of this 
proposed legislation lead to the same 
conclusions: first, that the problem of 
inequity in employment is a national 


rather than a sectional one; second, 
that the need for some such machinery 
as F.E.P.C. has been amply demon- 
strated during the past four or five 
years; and third, that the principle 
involved in this legislation is not only 
‘*eonsistent with the social and eco- 
nomie forces operating in the United 
States today,’’ but is also supported 
by the majority sentiment of the peo- 
ple of this country. 

The importance of this bill to the 
country as a whole and minorities in 
particularly can hardly be overesti- 
mated. You cannot have a pariah 
caste of workers without doing injury 
to the whole laboring population. As 
Booker Washington so sagely ob- 
served, you can’t keep a man in the 
ditch without staying down there with 
him. Moreover, while 13,000,000 Ne- 
groes will be most affected by this bill, 
some 30,000,000 are involved in the 
groups vitally concerned in such leg- 
islation. 

Some persons have thought of this 
proposed bill as a second Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. While the net re- 
sults of such a bill will tend to eman- 
cipate a large proportion of our work- 
ers, it should be kept in mind that a 
F.E.P.C. bill can not make jobs where 
jobs do not exist. Accordingly, un- 
less we can have real ‘‘full-employ- 
ment’’ legislation which will even- 
tuate in jobs for every one who 
wants to work, F.E.P.C. will merely 
mean that we have established equal- 
ity of opportunity to be unemployed. 
(Incidentally, even this will be a gain 
for many of our minority groups.) 

Obviously, it is not enough merely 
to recognize the importance and de- 
sirability of a Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Act. We must strive even harder 
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and more persistently to see that it is 
passed. In this connection, the Com- 
mittee for a Permanent F.E.P.C., as 
well as many other organizations and 
individuals have done an excellent 
job. It is our hope that they will not 
be discouraged by the present tem- 
porary set-back—for it is only a tem- 


porary set-back. A Fair Employment 
Practice Act is inevitable, if we con- 
tinue as a democratic nation. The per- 
sistence of our efforts now will deter- 
mine whether we shall have it now or 
considerably later. 


Cuas. H. THomMpson 











Early Negro Education in the Pacific Coast States 


W. SHERMAN SAVAGE 


The problem of establishing educa- 
tional facilities for Negroes in the Pa- 
cific Coast States was indeed unique 
for there were only a few Negroes in 
any of these states. One would have 
expected them to be absorbed in the 
school population and taught in the 
schools with all the other racial ele- 
ments in the communities and cities 
where they were located. To under- 
stand this condition one has only to 
observe the part of the United States 
from which these pioneers came. The 
largest part of the population of the 
Pacific states came from the South At- 
lantic States, Virginia, Georgia, and 
Florida. They brought with them 
their attitudes toward Negroes and 
education which they made a part of 
their policy in the West. 

When the pioneers settled first in 
this far off country they did not con- 
cern themselves about schools for they 
had more pressing problems, provid- 
ing for subsistence. When they were 
settled in their new homes, schools be- 
came important lest their children 
grow up in ignorance. They wished to 
keep alive also the culture they had 
brought from their former homes. 
This concern over the establishing of 
schools did not include the Negro and 
other foreign elements in these states. 


These Western states solved this 
problem in their own peculiar ways. 
The first state which came into the 
Union from the territory secured from 
the Mexican war or the Oregon acqui- 
sition was California in 1850. In less 
than a year after California came in 
as a state it was faced with the prob- 
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lem of providing educational facili- 
ties. A law was passed by the Legisla- 
ture making provision for apportion- 
ing the school funds among the several 
towns, cities and villages in propor- 
tion to the number of children resid- 
ing in the state, between the ages of 
five and eighteen years. This law in 
all probability meant all the children 
regardless of race. There were at the 
time whites, Negroes, Mexicans and 
Indians. 

If there was any doubt as to what 
group the law of 1851 applied, there 
could have been none about the law 
of 1855. The eighteenth section of this 
law made provision for taking the 
census of the white school population, 
which would indicate that all others 
were excluded. They were probably 
excluded from the beginning and no 
provision was made for them. In 1854 
the first school for Negroes was set up 
in the St. Cyprian Methodist Episco- 
pal Church at the corner of Jackson 
and Vincent streets in San Francisco. 
The school had twenty-three pupils in 
that year and a teacher, J. J. Mann.! 
This was the beginning of Negro edu- 
cation in California and was set up, 
as the Negro leaders said, to keep the 
Negro children from growing up in 
ignorance and to prepare them to take 
their place among the citizens of the 
state. This was at private expense. 

The first school organized under the 
control of Americans in the present 
state of California came before the 
state was organized. This school be- 


1William Warren Ferrier, Ninety Years of 
Education in California, pp. 97-8. 
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gan operation in April 1848 and was 
located on Portsmouth square in San 
Francisco. It was under the direction 
of Thomas Douglas, a Yale graduate. 
The control of this school was under a 
committee of William A. Leidsdorff, 
William A. Clark and William Glo- 
ver There was no problem as to 
whether Negroes should enter the 
school, but there was the possibility 
that no Negro children presented 
themselves, for there were few Negro 
children in the state. In 1850 two 
years after this school was established 
and the gold rush there were only nine 
hundred and two Negroes in the 
state.* 

In spite of the law of 1855 which 
directed that there should be an enu- 
meration of white children, the Negro 
children had not been legally exclud- 
ed from the school. Some school sys- 
tems admitted Negro children and 
some refused to admit them. The San 
Francisco Daily Globe in an editorial 
said the Board of Education of the 
city of San Francisco was undecided 
as to what course it would pursue 
with reference to the Negro children 
in the public schools. It informs us 
that some of the members of that 
Board thought that some provision 
should be made for a Negro girl who 
had applied. There were others just 
as determined that no Negro should 
be admitted and certain racial ele- 
ments should be excluded from the 
regular schools of San Francisco. The 
editor expressed surprise that the 
members could not reach an agree- 
ment; he said there was only one way 
to handle the matter and that was to 





2Phil T. Hansa, California Through Four 
Centuries, 996. 
3Census of 1850. 


exclude all Negroes and mulattoes 
from all schools established for white 
children.* 

He felt that such a rule must be 
enforced at once without hesitation. 
This editor thought the Board should 
do its duty, as he saw it, and exclude 
the child from the school. After a 
long time the Board of Education of 
San Francisco reached the conclusion 
which the editor had suggested. 

What had happened in San Fran- 
cisco was happening in varying de- 
grees elsewhere in California. Negro 
schools were taken for granted in Sac- 
ramento. In 1855 a Negro school was 
organized at Fourth and K street in 
that city, and one year later it was 
moved to Fifth and Q Streets. This 
was a private school but in 1856 the 
Board of Education contributed twen- 
ty-five dollars per month for its sup- 
port. J. B. Sanderson who was the 
teacher in the private school was re- 
tained when the city began to give 
support.® 

While the Negro citizens of Sacra- 
mento were willing to put up with 
schools as set up for them in Sacra- 
mento they were by no means equal 
to those provided for the white chil- 
dren, in the qualification of the teach- 
ers or facilities for instruction. Some 
were determined to make an attempt 
to use the regular facilities. In 1873 a 
colored pupil applied for admission 
to the night school and at the same 
time two others applied to the day 
school. This question was becoming 
more and more complicated. 

On January 7, 1874 the city super- 
intendent sent a notice to principal 


4February 15, 1858. 
5William L. Willis, History of Sacramento, 
p. 170. 
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J. F. MeDonald that he was to admit 
no pupil of African descent in his 
school, the principal refused to carry 
out this order which came from the 
superintendent. A Negro child had 
already been admitted by the Board 
of Education and the Principal was 
in a conflict of authority. He could 
not be punished for insubordination 
because whatever action he took he 
was going by orders. The outcome of 
the matter was that Negro children 
were admitted to the regular gram- 
mar and high schools of the city.® 

The Negroes of Sacramento took ad- 
vantage of this change in policy and 
entered the public schools along with 
others. On August 25, 1873, Miss Su- 
san Bullard and Earnest Small passed 
a satisfactory examination and were 
admitted to the Grammar school and 
attended regularly. Those who were 
politically inclined attributed this im- 
provement in the school situation to 
the Republican party, to which the 
new school trustees belonged. One 
writer said these trustees had dared 
to do what the Legislature and Su- 
preme Court had failed to do.? There 
is every reason to believe that there 
were factors other than politics which 
brought about this condition. 

The same difficulty which was so 
evident in the Northern part of the 
state was noticeable in the Southern 
part of the state. In Los Angeles, 
Negro children were refused admis- 
sion to publie schools. The trustees 
were not unmindful of the welfare of 
their Negro children and offered to set 
aside a fund for a colored school and 
announced it would employ well qual- 

STbid., p. 178. 
ian” San Franciseo Elevator, Sept. 13, 


ified teachers.* This arrangement was 
not satisfactory to the Negroes of the 
city, for they felt these proposed Ne. 
ero schools would not be as well 
equipped nor as well managed as the 
other schools of the city. This did not 
prevent separate schools at the time, 
but like the other parts of the state 
separate schools were abolished in the 
course of time. 

In 1870 the Legislature of the state 
revised the law of 1866 so that it was 
mandatory for the trustees of the 
school districts of California to pro- 
vide separate schools for Negroes and 
Indian children when there were ap- 
plications from ten of the guardians 
of such children.? If there were less 
than ten the trustees were to provide 
for them in separate schools or in any 
other way they desired. If the diree- 
tors or trustees failed to provide such 
separate schools, then the above men- 
tioned children had to be admitted in- 
to schools for white children.’° This 
was the law as laid down by the Legis- 
lature thus making provision for sep- 
arate schools for the races in the state 
of California. There was nothing like 
a unanimous policy on the administra- 
tion of the law, in some districts the 
Negro children were admitted to the 
regular school; in some they were not. 

The application of this law and the 
state policy came squarely before the 
Supreme Court of California when 
Mary Frances Ward, a Negro citizen 
of San Francisco, brought suit against 
Noah Flood, the principal of the 
Broadway School of that city. The 


8The Sacramento Daily Union, May 3, 
1870. 

*Deliah Beasley, Negro Trail Blazers of 
California, p. 180. ; 

10Revised Laws of the State of California, 
1872-1874, 246 section 1609 and 1670. 
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principal refused to admit the child 
to the Broadway School on the 
grounds that the Board of Education 
of that city had set up separate 
schools for persons of African de- 
scent. Negroes were willing to tol- 
erate separate schools as long as they 
were not compulsory but when the 
law of 1870 was passed the court ac- 
tion followed. 

One rule of the school system of 
San Francisco provided that when a 
student transferred from one school 
to another he had to bring a eertifi- 
cate, which would give certain infor- 
mation such as the name, age, grade, 
scholarship, deportment and_resi- 
dence. This certificate Mary Francis 
Ward did not have from her last 
school. Flood could not admit her for 
the reason that she did not have the 
proper credentials. !* 

This case was carried to the Su- 
preme Court of the State on the basis 
of the Thirteenth and the Fourteenth 
amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States. The decision in this 
case was rendered by Chief Justice 
Wallace. He said among other things 
that the Negro child was entitled to 
an education and due equal facilities 
but did not have to be admitted to 
the regular schools to get them. He 
held the view that separate schools 
was not a violation of the Thirteenth 
or Fourteenth Amendment.!% The 
Judge made use of the argument that 
these educational facilities could be 
separate but equal. This was signifi- 
cant for the citizens of many of these 
communities realized that to make 


Ag, W. DPwinell, Case of Mary Frances 
Ward vs. Noah Flood. Special pamphlet on 
the ease. : 

2The San Francisco Elevator, June 15, 
1872, 


these facilities equal for a few chil- 
dren was an expensive project. Some 
of the districts tried to keep this pol- 
icy of separate schools in spite of the 
expense, but others gave it up and al- 
lowed the Negro children to enter the 
regular schools. 

The policy on the admission of Ne- 
groes to the schools of California was 
a vacillating one and State Superin- 
tendent Moulden in his report to the 
Legislature said, that in several of the 
counties of the State, attempts had 
been made to introduce the children of 
Negroes in the public schools on equal- 
ity with the whites. This he felt was 
wrong and said he had resisted all 
such attempts and employed all the 
power conferred upon him by law. 
He went even further in this report 
and said, the schools were clearly in- 
tended for white children. If they 
had been intended for all, he felt the 
Legislature would have said so.1* He 
asked for a law that would give him 
more authority to enforce the school 
regulation. In spite of his plea the 
law was not changed and some Negro 
children were admitted to the schools 
in some districts. 

Neither the Supreme Court nor the 
Legislature had barred the Negro com- 
pletely from the schools of the State. 
In certain sections of California there 
were still separate schools, this is still 
the case in Imperial Valley. Separate 
schools as a policy were closed in Cali- 
fornia in 1875.15 The effort to get rid 
of separate schools was a struggle 
which lasted for a quarter of a century 
and required much labor on the part 
of the Negro leaders. 


13California Report White No. 3532. 

14William Warren Ferrier, op. cit., p. 98. 

15Deliah Beasley, Trail Blazers of Cali- 
fornia, p. 182. 
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Some other states of the Pacific 
West were confronted with the same 
problem as found in California. Ac- 
cording to one writer, the state of Ne- 
vada came into the Union with no ed- 
ucational provisions for any save the 
white race. There were several other 
racial elements in Nevada largely 
because of the mining boom.!® There 
were Chinese, Indian and Negro chil- 
dren, and there was no way of provid- 
ing an education for them at public 
expense. The first school opened to 
care for these children excluded from 
the regular school was a Negro school 
supported at private expense. This 
school was located in Virginia City 
and was taught by a white man, one 
Doctor Waterman. A building was 
bought and fitted up well for that 
purpose.?? 

In the solution of this matter there 
were those who felt that a policy of 
waiting should be adopted but this 
was not the view of the San Francisco 
Elevator.’ The editor of this little 
Negro paper was ever vigilant in deal- 
ing with the rights of the Negro. He 
insisted that Negroes be admitted to 
the schools like other persons, for all 
the Negro was asking, as he saw it, 
was the rights of citizens. 

The Negroes in the State of Nevada 
were determined to secure the rights 
of their children to attend the public 
schools and thus they resorted to the 
courts. David Stoutmyer, who was 
represented by his father and natural 
guardian, Nelson Stoutmyer, sought 
mandamus requiring James Duffey, 


S. H. Wright and Emile Gordon, the 





16W. Thompson, History of Nevada, p. 
230. 

17E. F. Bean, History and Directory of 
Nevada, p. 107. 

18Jan, 10, 1870. 


members of the board of trustees of 
the public school in district number 
one in Ormsby county, to admit him 
to the public school of that district, 
The case had a wider application for 
if Stoutmyer were admitted to the 
school then all the schools of Nevada 
would be open to Negroes. The peti- 
tion said David was seven years of age 
and a resident of the district and fur- 
thermore he was clean and neat in his 
habits and orderly in his deportment, 
It said further that he was ready to 
obey and conform cheerfully to any 
rules, usages, customs and disciplines 
of the schools. The petition was pre- 
sented to the trustees on April 10, 
1871. The trustees had rested their 
case on the laws and customs of the 
state of Nevada.!9 

The decision of the court was given 
by Chief Justice J. F. Lewis and was 
concurred in by Justice Whitman and 
a dissenting opinion was tendered by 
Justice John Garber. The peculiar 
aspect of the case was that each jus- 
tice rendered a separate opinion but 
though the Chief Justice and Justice 
Whitman agreed in their conclusion 
they did not agree in their reasoning. 
The decision said the mandamus must 
be granted.2° This case brought to a 
close the contest over separate schools 
in the State of Nevada and as a re- 
sult Negroes were able to attend school 
with the other pupils. 

Oregon was confronted with the 
same problem as some of the other Pa- 
cific states; that of separate schools. 
Negroes were perhaps more restricted 
in Oregon that in any of the states on 
the Pacific coast, according to its laws. 
There was a Negro school in Oregon 


19Nevada Report 7, 343 State vs. Duffey. 
201 bid., 345. 
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as late as 1872, in spite of the fact 
that there were only three hundred 
and forty-six Negroes in the state in 
that year.** Negroes had secured the 
right to exercise their franchise by 
this time and were advised by their 
leaders in Portland to vote for any- 
one, for a director of the school, if he 
would agree to abolish the Negro 
schools. This showed that the Negro 
leaders were willing to make use of 
their rights in the interest of democ- 
racy in education. 

The superintendent of Portland in 
his report to the Board of Education 
said the Negro school was an unnec- 
essary expense which he recommended 
be abolished. The Board of Educa- 
tion was responsive to the recommen- 
dation of the superintendent and a 
motion was made at this meeting, 
which passed and brought to a close 
separate schools in Portland.*? 

This action on the part of the super- 
intendent of schools of Portland closed 
separate schools in that city but not 
in the state. In 1873, J. B. Mitchell 
of Pendleton had two children, one 
nine and the other twelve. He sent 
these children to the public schools of 
the town but they were not admitted 
on the ground that to admit them was 
against the law of the state. Mitchell 
was persistent and claimed his rights 
as a taxpayer. He was a barber in the 
town of Pendleton and there was an 
effort made to silence him by setting 


“1Census Report, 1870. 
22The San Francisco 
1872, 
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up a rival shop. This did not deter 
Mitchell and he stood his ground and 
insisted that his children be educated. 
Seeing that Mitchell would stand by 
his rights and that there was no way 
to keep his children out by law, the 
school authorities admitted them. 

The fight in Oregon to keep Negroes 
out of the schools seems surprising in 
view of the number of Negroes in the 
state. This action becomes clearer 
when we understand the history of the 
state. This action is in agreement with 
the past attitude toward Negroes. Ne- 
groes and Mulattoes were prohibited 
from coming to the state as early as 
1843. As late as 1924 there was an 
article in the constitution which pre- 
vented Negroes from holding proper- 
ty. It was not effective but it does 
show the attitude of the people in 
that state. 

The effort on the part of Negroes to 
gain admission in schools of these 
Pacific Coast states has been a hard 
struggle in all of them save Wash- 
ington. By consistent effort and hard 
work the task has been accomplished 
and the children attended school with 
the whites, save in a few sections of 
California. This task was accom- 
plished because it was difficult to pass 
laws that would exclude Negroes, and 
because they were so few in number 
that separate schools were prohibitive. 
Thus at present there is one school 
system for all. This change probably 
has not come as the working of the 
democratic process but largely be- 
cause of economic expediency. 











Criteria for Teacher Education in Negro Institutions 


Vira A. CLIFT 


INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this discussion is 
to present criteria for teacher educa- 
tion in Negro institutions. These cri- 
teria may be used as a guide in plan- 
ning learning activities, in making 
curricular changes and innovations, 
and in making an appraisal of certain 
aspects of the total program of teach- 
er education. The criteria were 
evolved from pragmatic philosophy 
and its implications, and from a con- 
sideration of the present status of 
public school education and of teacher 
education for Negroes in the southern 
states. 

The literature reveals that there 
have been many attempts to formulate 
criteria for teacher education.1 Much 
of the work in this direction has been 
very fruitful, but sins have been com- 
mitted by educators who attempted 
unsuccessfully to follow patterns out- 
lined in sets of criteria. One source 
of difficulty lies in the fact that cri- 
teria often are stated vaguely. There 
is a tendency to present them in ab- 
stract generalizations that in reality 
have little meaning, or have as many 
different meanings as there are inter- 
preters. 

Another source of difficulty in a 
statement of criteria is that there is 
usually nothing in the criteria them- 
selves which reflects the social philos- 
ophy in which they are grounded. The 
following popular criterion is in point. 


1C, W. Hunt, ‘‘Criteria for Teacher Edu- 
eation,’’ Teacher-Education Journal, 4: 159- 
61, Mr 1943; H. E. B. Speight, ‘‘ Criteria 
for Teacher Education,’’ School and Society, 
56: 276-7, S 1942. 
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‘‘A program of education for teachers 
at any level should be based on their 
needs as individuals, as members of 
a social group, and as teachers.’’ This 
generalization is of little significance 
out of relation to a specific philosophy 
because teachers’ needs in one society 
may differ entirely from those in an- 
other society. Bode says ‘‘. . . the 
only way to discover a need is in terms 
of a ‘pattern’ or scheme of values or 
an inclusive philosophy of some 
kind.’’? Before one plans a course of 
action with reference to a criterion of 
the type mentioned above, it becomes 
necessary first to come to grips with 
a philosophy that will provide a sense 
of direction in determining what one 
needs as an individual, as a member 
of a social group, and as a teacher. 
Those who accept idealistic philosophy 
will emphasize one set of needs; those 
who accept pragmatic philosophy will 
value quite a different set. The moral 
is that criteria should be stated in a 
way so as to provide a sense of direc- 
tion in their achievement. Unless a 
theory of social values is included or 
inferred in a statement of criteria, it 
takes on much of the semblance of a 
barge that rests idly in the harbor un- 
til it is attached to a tug. So it is with 
many criteria. They rest idly waiting 
to be attached to a set of social values. 

To avoid this shortcoming the writ- 
er has not only given generalized 
statements of criteria, but also a brief 
discussion after each generalization 
which included social values. Often 

2Boyd H. Bode, Progressive Education at 


the Crossroads. New York: Newsom and 
Company, 1938. P. 66. 
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no attempt is made to show what cri- 
teria mean in terms of behavior on 
the part of individuals and in terms 
of activities on the part of institutions 
in the achievement of them. Probably 
the most obvious reason for this omis- 
sion is that there are many ways of 
achieving a criterion, and the means 
of achievement will to a great degree 
depend on factors that are present in 
the surrounding reality. For this rea- 
son it was not considered wise to pre- 
sent activities that were to be followed 
in the teacher education institutions 
in the achievement of the criteria. An 
attempt was made to show certain 
characteristics of the curricular activ- 
ities of an institution which attempts 
to achieve the criteria; or, stated a bit 
differently, the criteria have been bro- 
ken down to show certain characteris- 
ties which are essential in the achieve- 
ment of them. 


VALIDATION OF THE CRITERIA 


Criteria formulated for use in re- 
search or as a source of direction in 
an educational program should be val- 
idated. The procedure used varies and 
is dependent upon such factors as the 
nature of the criteria to be validated, 
the area of knowledge about which the 
criteria are concerned and the basic 
values of the individual who employs 
them. Three methods of validation are 
most often feasible. 

First, validation should come 
through checking the criteria against 
a basic set of values, a basic point of 
view, or a philosophy. Criteria for an 
area of education should be consistent 
with a particular school of educational 
philosophy. 

A second and commonly used meth- 
od of validation is to submit a set of 


eriteria to a jury to be validated. The 
jury usually is selected in terms of its 
position with reference to a basic set 
of values or in terms of the jurors’ 
experience as teachers or administra- 
tors. 

A third method of validating cri- 
teria is by weighing them against the 
findings of recent relevant reseach. If 
the findings of research seem to be 
consistent with the criteria, there is a 
great possibility that they are valid. 

It should be pointed out also that 
the nature of the area of knowledge or 
experience in which criteria are for- 
mulated will have a great influence on 
methods of validation. The validation 
of criteria in an area of knowledge in 
which much similar work has been 
done is much less difficult than in an 
area in which most of the research is 
in the pioneer stage. 

In this set of criteria all three of 
the above methods of validation were 
used. The jury was composed of lead- 
ing educators from both white and 
Negro institutions who subscribe to 
the pragmatic point of view. 


CRITERIA WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO THE CURRICULUM 


The seven criteria that follow 
should not be thought of as being mu- 
tually exclusive. They represent an 
attempt to state in broad fundamental 
categories criteria that are essential in 
the preparation of Negro teachers who 
are to function in a democratic so- 
ciety. 

1. The teacher education institution 
should exemplify democratic living at 
its best. Prospective teachers gain 
much of their philosophy and many 
techniques from the conditions under 
which they are taught. Hence the in- 
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stitution should provide experiences 
that will promote democratic thought 
and action. This criterion places em- 
phasis on the basic tenets of a demo- 
cratic social and educational philoso- 
phy. There are four major ideas in- 
volved in the process of educating in- 
dividuals for democratic living: 

a. Encouraging the student to use 
the method of intelligence. Providing 
opportunities for and encouraging the 
use of the method of intelligence is of 
particular significance if we accept the 
thesis that the social order is in a 
process of ‘‘becoming.’’ As the cul- 
ture evolves or emerges there is a need 
from time to time to bring to the sit- 
uation the free play of intelligence in 
the creation of new values. If indi- 
viduals are to learn the art of creating 
new values, if they are to learn to deal 
with novel situations, it is imperative 
that our teacher education institutions 
provide experiences in thinking. Pros- 
pective teachers must have an oppor- 
tunity to learn to think in order that 
they may become more effective and 
efficient in directing activities and ex- 
periences for students that stimulate 
thinking on their part and give them 
greater facility in the process. 

. the sole direct path to enduring im- 
provement in the methods of instruction and 
learning consists in centering upon the con- 
ditions which exact, promote, and test think- 
ing. Thinking is the method of intelligent 
learning, of learning that employs and re- 
wards mind.3 

The emergent quality of society and 
of its institutions makes it necessary 
that teachers be provided with experi- 
ences that lead them to project and 
test new hypotheses in the light of this 


3John Dewey, Democracy and Education. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1935. 
Pp. 179-180. 


evolutionary process. The past does 
not hold the answer to a better way of 
life and a better way of educating 
youth. Scientific findings are but hy- 
potheses to be held tentatively. These 
tentative hypotheses may serve as 
plans of action for the present; how- 
ever, they should not be viewed as the 
final word. They must be reconstruct. 
ed in the light of social evolution. 

b. Students should be taught to re. 
spect the worth and uniqueness of the 
individual. The democratic teacher 
education institution must respect the 
worth and uniqueness of the individu. 
al. Man is responsible for creating 
values and changing institutions. In 
a democracy this process does not go 
on ‘‘willy-nilly,’’ but in accordance 
with certain ‘‘rules of the game.”’ 
The responsibility for creating new 
social values and standards falls defi- 
nitely on the shoulders of men and in 
the process they must cooperate intel- 
ligently. If they are to create stand- 
ards which will harmonize conflicts re- 
sulting from the emerging culture, it 
becomes imperative to respect the in- 
dividuality and unique contributions 
of each individual. The school must 
provide experiences which will give 
the student greater facility in making 
a contribution in this cooperative en- 
terprise. In this the school must rec- 
ognize that students differ in back- 
grounds, interests and capacities. An 
opportunity should be afforded for 
each to develop and share in a com- 
mon and cooperative life according to 
these differences. These differences 
should be developed within a social 
framework or a set of social values. 

ce. Students should be helped to re- 
define and reinterpret major concepts 
that are relevant to teacher education 
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and social living. One of the duties of 
the teacher education institution is to 
point to basic areas of social conflict 
—those areas where there is a need for 
reconstruction and reinterpretation of 
ideals and values, in order that great- 
er harmony may result and the com- 
mon welfare of all may be extended. 
Lack of harmony and educational lag 
on most occasions are due to the fact 
that individuals as well as educational 
institutions continue to operate in ac- 
cordance with patterns which have 
been outmoded as a result of social 
evolution. These outmoded patterns 
no longer are relevant to social life as 
it is being lived outside the classroom. 
There is a need for education to help 
individuals reconstruct values in areas 
of social conflict in order that social 
living may be improved. Values that 
no longer serve as a source of direc- 
tion in social living should be recon- 
structed. The school as a social agen- 
cy is responsible for providing experi- 
ences which will enable students to re- 
construct values in those areas where 
social change is urgent. Teacher edu- 
cation institutions should prepare 
teachers who understand this as being 
a role of the school. 

d. Students should be helped and 
encouraged to formulate and achieve 
purposes where common interests may 
be progressively extended. The exten- 
sion of democracy as a way of life is 
dependent on the willingness and abil- 
ity of individuals to work together co- 
operatively in the formulation and 
achievement of purposes that are of 
common concern. Teachers on all lev- 
els must help students acquire ability 
in this cooperative activity. 

2. The curriculum of the teacher 
education institution should provide 


experiences which give students an 
adequate understanding of the growth 
and development of children and ado- 
lescents. This criterion includes an 
understanding of the learning process 
and conditions under which students 
learn best, an understanding of physi- 
eal, mental, and emotional develop- 
ment, as well as an understanding of 
interests, motives, drives, and other 
psychological tendencies of youth. 

These experiences may under most 
conditions be provided by: a. Class- 
room instruction and _ studies of 
growth and development; b. Studies 
of individual children and adolescents 
by first hand experiences, e.g., field 
experiences, case studies, etc.; c. 
Readings and a study of the literature 
that bears directly on the matter; and 
d. Laboratory experiences. 

3. The teacher education institution 
should provide experiences that give 
the student an adequate understand- 
ing of the nature of society as it is re- 
lated to the individual. In its broad- 
est sense this includes an understand- 
ing of and an appreciation for the evo- 
lutionary process by which American 
social institutions have developed; an 
understanding of the world today and 
its problems as well as the impact of 
these problems on community living; 
and, an understanding of the role of 
the school in progressively extending 
and refining the democratic way of 
life. 

The institution may provide these 
experiences by: a. Relating materials 
in philosophy, psychology, economics, 
anthropology, sociology, government, 
and geography to contemporary so- 
ciety and community life; b. Field ex- 
periences and first hand participation, 
in community agencies; and ¢«. A 
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study of the implications of demo- 
eratic philosophy for social living and 
education. 

4. The teacher education institu- 
tion should strive to develop in its 
students characteristics that are essen- 
tial to a democratic personality. Cer- 
tain personal characteristics are es- 
sential to a democratic personality ; 
some of these are: 

a. Maintaining personal health and 

promoting healthful living. 

b. Achieving and maintaining a 
sense of security. 

ce. Developing and maintaining a 
sense of achievement. 

d. Developing and maintaining 
ever-widening and deepening in- 
terests and appreciations. 

e. Achieving a social outlook on 
life.* 

Every area or phase of the teacher 
education program has a contribution 
to make in this regard. However, the 
achievement of this criterion should 
not be trusted to chance. Rather, a 
definite program should be launched 
to achieve it. Every area of the teach- 
er education program should provide 
activities which will develop these per- 
sonal characteristics. 

5. The teacher education institution 
should provide classroom, laboratory, 
and field experiences which aid in the 
development of competencies that are 
essential to a democratic teacher. Pro- 
ficiency in various means of communi- 
cation is necessary in the teaching 
process. The teacher should have abil- 
ity to understand, interpret and use 
results of modern educational re- 


4Harold B. Alberty and others, Some 
Trends in Adolescent Development, Bulletin, 
Ohio State University, 1943. Pp. 3, 7, 10, 
13, 16. 


search; demonstrated competency in 
democratic classroom management 
and control; the ability to handle sit- 
uations that require guidance and per- 
sonnel techniques; and competency in 
the construction and use of instru- 
ments and procedures of evaluation. 

Most areas of the teacher education 
program should help to develop these 
competencies. It should not be as- 
sumed that one area or function of 
the program will develop these de- 
sired competencies out of relationship 
to the other areas. 

6. The teacher education institution 
should give students an opportunity 
to gain a broad and comprehensive 
understanding of the fields which they 
are to teach or in which they are to 
direct learning activities. In addition 
to a comprehensive knowledge of her 
teaching fields, the teacher should ac- 
quire an understanding of related 
fields to the extent that she is able to 
bring to the problems of youth the 
unification of subject matter from 
many areas of knowledge that might 
bear directly or indirectly on their 
problems. 

7. The Negro teacher education in- 
stitution should imbue its students 
with the desire and techniques by 
which they may become progressively 
better adjusted as a minority group in 
American culture. Experiences should 
be provided that lead students to see 
the evolutionary nature of American 
ideals, institutions, and values, as they 
are related to the problems of minor- 
ity groups. In this students should 
become able to evolve and utilize tech- 
niques that extend the democratic way 
of life in those areas where racial ten- 
sions and problems are an impediment 
to democracy. 
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It is imperative that Negro institu- 
tions of education devote attention to 
the development of techniques which 
will enable the Negro to improve his 
lot and destroy barriers of discrimina- 
tion. This is not to imply that the 
Negro alone can solve the race prob- 
lem; it is, rather, an attempt to em- 
phasize that the Negro as a group 
should have in its possession tools and 
techniques which give promise of ex- 
tending and broadening areas of de- 
mocracy for the group. 

In conclusion it should be pointed 
out that all major aspects of general 
education and professional education 
for teachers can contribute to setting 


the criteria into operation. It is not 
expected that all institutions will use 
the same procedures and activities in 
the achievement of them. Institutions 
may find it helpful to consider the 
contribution that various aspects of 
their program makes in putting them 
into operation. Due to the evolving 
nature of society it is necessary to 
change programs of education from 
time to time in order that individuals 
may be able to meet the demands of 
new conditions which emerge. The 
same is true of criteria which are to 
serve as guides to the educative proc- 
ess; they should be regarded as ten- 
tative guides which are subject to 
change as conditions demand. 











Vocation Choices of Negro College Students 


ALEXANDER J. WALKER 


The duty of an educational institu- 
tion is to recognize and meet the needs 
of the community, state and nation. 
Moreover, the school must be acutely 
practical in interpreting and satisfy- 
ing the needs of its locale. Therefore, 
a school justifies its existence to the 
extent that it enables its graduates to 
solve practical problems and effect 
better ways of living in their com- 
munities. The school that fails to pro- 
duce competent social machinists be- 
comes a cultural lag. Nevertheless, 
some schools consistently fail to meet 
this objective. 

Thus critics have pointed out, right- 
fully, that the Negro school program 
is too academic, theoretical, idealistic, 
and imitative. Consequently, a pro- 
gram has emerged which crams the 
student’s head with sundry theories 
without techniques for practical ap- 
plication. The Army Occupational 
Sheet reveals such a deficiency in the 
college graduate with sharpest clarity. 

Schools, therefore, must become 
more highly integrated in the life of 
the community. The hazardous eco- 
nomic status of the Negro makes it ex- 
pedient for Negro schools to insure 
integration of the school with com- 
munity problems. Specifically, the Ne- 
gro school should secure data from 
Negro and white businesses in order 
to criticize and improve Negro busi- 
ness. Moreover, the Negro school 
should become the liaison between Ne- 
gro youth and business opportunities. 
For only as Negro youth are taught 
practical educational theories and 
methods can the Negro minority be- 


come economically effective in society, 
Furthermore, students of history and 
political science should go into the 
communities to study and encourage 
voting. Thus the political theories 
which students have learned become 
actually practical in the community, 

Apparently the honest student, 
through observation of his parents 
and high-school teachers, senses the 
needs of his community, and presents 
himself at the university determined 
to become the professional man to 
supply his community need. Too 
often, unfortunately, this eager fresh- 
man, prodded by notions of commu- 
nity responsibility, plunges into a 
eourse of study knowing neither the 
requisite sacrifices of preparation nor 
his proficiency in that field. The stu- 
dent does not fully realize the fact 
that: 

[The] type environments, such as city and 
village, town and open country, villa and 
hovel, tenement district and restricted resi- 
dential suburb, leave their imprint on the 
unfolding human being.! 

Understanding the personal dilem- 
ma of the student, the choice he has 
expressed, predicated supposedly upon 
a felt need, is pregnant with implica- 
tions for the university. Society is 
in constant flux and each innovation 
brings new social problems. Thus the 
university, like a chameleon, must 
change its color to blend with the 
needs of the communities it serves. 

This report summarizes a study of 
the vocational preferences of 194 Mor- 


1Dittmar Gillen and Kastler Colbert, So- 
cial Problems. New York: Appleton Cen 
tury, The Century Social Sciences Series, 
Third Edition 1943, p. 202. 
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gan College students enrolled in Eu- 
ropean History. The classifications of 
these students comprises 173 fresh- 
men, 17 sophomores, 1 junior, and 3 
special students. The ages of practi- 
cally all the group ranged from 17 to 
21 years; a few were over 21, and the 
eldest 41 years old. Distributed by 
sex, there were 158 women and 36 
men. 

In order to guarantee freedom of 
response to the questionnaire which 
was administered, the students were 
instructed not to sign their names and 
that no grade would be recorded for 
performance on the questionnaire. 

Notwithstanding the fact that a 
questionnaire answered by a student 
is no perfect instrument for measur- 
ing his community’s needs, an analy- 
sis of his responses may be highly sig- 
nificant for at least two reasons. These 
responses, if effected with average ac- 
curacy, may expose a community need 
which the student struggles to ful- 
fill; moreover, these responses, if cor- 
rectly interpreted, may be highly di- 
rective in a revision of the college cur- 
riculum to meet the needs of its clien- 
tele. 

The students exposed to the ques- 
tionnaire come from 50 cities in 14 
different states and the District of 
Columbia.2 Notwithstanding the fact 
that 65 per cent of Morgan State Col- 
lege students come from Maryland, 
many out-of-state students also at- 
tend. It is significant that the out-of- 
state students in the main come from 


“Maryland _.____.. 134 Alabama 2 
New Jersey 9 Florida 2 
North Carolina 8 Georgia 2 
New York ....... 7 Tennessee. 2 
Pennsylvania .....07 Texas ....... 2 
Virginia _..... 6 Arkansas ._. 2 
Washington 6 Delaware _. 1 
South Carolina a 


the older cities in the United States, 
namely: New York, Philadelphia, 
Greensboro, Atlantic City, Norfolk, 
Little Rock, Houston, Miami and 
Chattanooga. Thus Morgan College 
experiences a variety of cultural back- 
grounds. 

Naturally more students come to 
Morgan from Baltimore than from 
any other city; 49 per cent of the 
students answering the questionnaire 
are from Baltimore City. Hence, it 
becomes clear that a large part of 
Morgan College’s program must sup- 
ply training to meet the needs and 
problems of the urban area. We must 
also keep in mind the needs of rural 
communities in working out any kind 
of curriculum. 

Consequently, it is expedient for 
Morgan College to provide training 
for students of heterogeneous social, 
political, religious, economic, and cul- 
tural backgrounds. For many and 
probably most of these students the 
four years at Morgan will end their 
formal training. Therefore, if they 
fail to receive the instruction neces- 
sary for successful competition in 
their fields, Morgan has failed to exe- 
cute its responsibility to meet com- 
munity needs and build effective so- 
cial careers. 

It was assumed, in this study, that 
a high correlation should exist be- 
tween the subjects a student likes and 
his chosen major field of study. There- 
fore, the student was asked to note 
his vocational choice, the school sub- 
jects liked and those disliked, and his 
major field of concentration. The an- 
alysis of the responses of the students 
to the questionnaire reveals an alarm- 
ing discrepancy between the subject 
liked and the chosen major field. 
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Specifically, the questionnaire shows 
that students liking science are ma- 
joring in education; others prefer 
speech but are taking biology; still 
others like English and are taking 
mathematics. However several factors 
were discovered which explain, to a 
degree, this lack of correlation. Many 
students suffer from the limited cur- 
riculum offerings of Morgan College; 
others cannot abide certain teacher’s 
attitudes; and a few are majoring in 
a field to gratify doting parents who 
dream of a profession for their child 
without noting his limited abilities. 

The closest indication of a degree of 
correlation between the subject liked 
and the major subject was in home 
economics with 100 per cent correla- 
tion. Twelve persons named home 
economics as their preferred subject 
and 12 are majoring in it. The per- 
centages of correspondence in other 
fields were : physical education 85, his- 
tory 43, English 38 and science 27 
per cent. The high degree of correla- 
tion in home economies and physical 
education may be due either to genu- 
ine interest in these subjects or to 
successful experience so far in the 
course offering of these fields. How- 
ever, the total correlation of all sub- 
jects covered in the questionnaire is 
43 per cent, which leaves 57 per cent 
or 104 students naming a major which 
embraces none of their favorite sub- 
jects. 

Three logical deductions may be de- 
termined from the results of this sec- 
tion of the questionnaire. If the basic 
assumption (that a high correlation 
should exist between the subjects tak- 
en by the student and his major field) 
is axiomatically accepted, many stu- 
dents at Morgan State College should 


change their majors. Moreover, stu- 
dent desires being an index to com. 
munity needs, Morgan must readjust 
its curriculum to give the training de- 
sired by its clientele. Furthermore, 
Morgan College must provide compe- 
tent vocational guidance to place stu- 
dents in major fields commensurate 
with their abilities and future useful- 
ness to their communities. 

The student was asked to list the 
three subjects, in order of preference, 
that he liked best of all subjects in 
school and the three subjects, in order 
of preference, that he disliked most 
of all subjects. 

Some subjects like history, English, 
and science are requisite for all stu- 
dents while accounting, speech, Span- 
ish and sociology are elective courses. 
Consequently, more student responses 
concern required courses than concern 
elective; therefore, no accurate per- 
centage of popularity can be predi- 
cated on the total number taking a 
course without undue prejudice 
against the required courses. 

Notwithstanding this fact, the re- 
sults of the questionnaire show that 
of the 194 students questioned 41 per 
cent designated history first place as 
the most unpopular subject; while 56 
per cent merely disliked it. Fifteen 
per cent named mathematics first 
choice among unpopular subjects ; and 
34 per cent put it in the disliked col- 
umn. Fourteen per cent cited English 
as first choice of unpopular courses 
and with 24 per cent English was un- 
popular. On the other hand, more 
students preferred English as first 
choice than preferred any other sub- 
ject. Twenty-six per cent gave Eng- 
lish first place among popular courses 
and 56 per cent placed English in the 
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popular column. Eleven per cent con- 
ceded history first place, and 30 per 
cent considered it a favorite subject. 
Six per cent preferred mathematics as 
first choice of popular subjects and 18 
per cent merely liked it. Thus far the 
summary concerns popular and un- 
popular required courses for freshman 
students. These percentages are sig- 
nificant because they show the stu- 
dent’s attitude toward required 
courses considered essential in the 
Morgan College curriculum. 

These percentages excite an exami- 
nation of the present curriculum and 
present queries that must be answered 
in effecting a revision. What should 
be done about subjects students dis- 
like? Is it important to like their sub- 
jects in order to master them? In how 
far is the teacher responsible for mak- 
ing subject matter attractive to the 
student? To what extent does atti- 
tude influence the student’s mastery of 
subject matter? Why do students dis- 
like certain subjects? Are the choices 
of students directed by careful study? 
The absolute answers to these ques- 
tions are scarcely to be ascertained. 
However, a few pertinent observations 
may be helpful in exposing a bit of 
the truth. If the administrators as- 
sume that some courses are essential, 
it is the teacher’s duty to see that stu- 
dents master these courses. Students 
entering college are not qualified to 
select subjects necessary for mastery 
in a field of study. Dr. Butler of Co- 
lumbia University substantiates this 
view, 


Any infant is encouraged to roam about 
an enclosed field, nibbling here and there at 
whatever root or flower or weed may, for a 
moment attract his attention or tempt his 
appetite. . . . Those who call this type of 


school work progressive reveal themselves as 
afloat on a sea of inexperience without 
chart or compass or even rudder.® 


Moreover, too often the titles, doc- 
tor, lawyer, and professor sound im- 
posing and lure students into a field 
without their knowing the sacrifices 
necessary for developing proficiency 
in that profession. Equally unfortu- 
nate is the fact that it has become 
fashionable for students to dislike a 
subject and refuse to master its prob- 
lems. Such lack of courage must not 
be countenanced in the Negro student 
because the life problems of his race 
are too complex. 

In many cases students dislike his- 
tory because they simply cannot read. 
Robert Hutchins says that, ‘‘The 
standard curriculum still rests on 
reading. It is probably fair to say 
that most of our pupils who have 
failed up to now were students who 
could not read.’’* Since history re- 
quires such reading, a student who 
cannot read finds himself at an awk- 
ward disadvantage. Consequently, the 
average student’s pitiful lack of his- 
torical information has become na- 
tionally alarming. New Jersey has 
made American history a compulsory 
subject in all its state schools, and a 
similar bill was introduced in the New 
York Assembly. 

However, it seems wise to intro- 
duce required history into American 
schools. The student needs to know 
whence he came, where he is, what 
he has, and how he secured his pos- 
sessions. Thus, also, the student will 
be groomed in good citizenship by 

3National Education of the Higher Edu- 
cation of the Negroes. Misc., No. 6, I, 1. 

4Robert Hutchins, Education for Freedom. 


Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1944, p. 90. 
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knowing his duty and how to perform 
it; by knowing his rights and how to 
protect them. Formal history is also 
needed to fill the breach between the 
limited experience of the individual 
and the tremendously complicated ex- 
perience upon which civilization is 
built.° It is important for the student 
to know that freedom and justice were 
born from certain convictions. 


Common experience and common aspira- 
tions make a nation, and they can be most 
easily found and most fully understood 
through a study of its history. The symbols 
in which a nation tries to express its spirit 
are historical symbols. Our national festi- 
vals — Washington’s Birthday, Memorial 
Day, the Fourth of July—commemorate the 
great men and events of our history. The 
aspirations of the American people are epito- 
mized in the Declaration of Independence 
and the Gettysburg Address. The log cabin 
and the covered wagon remind us of the 
conquest of a continent, Faneuil Hall and 
Monticello of the heroic age of the Repub- 
lie. How can a boy who knows only an Iowa 
farm or a Pennsylvania factory town under- 
stand the full meaning of these symbols— 
how ean he know the temper and spirit of 
the nation, what we have been and what we 
wish to be, if he does not know our history? 
How can he understand his own community 
if he does not understand how it has in- 
fluenced and been influenced by the history 
of the country? The nation is greater than 
our own experiences, and its greatness can 
be comprehended only by knowing something 
of the deeds and hopes of our fellow-Ameri- 
cans. 


President H. C. Byrd of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, has sensed the 
need for Americanized training and 
has adopted a new ‘‘ American Civili- 
zation’’ curriculum so that students 
will learn American history. Sum- 
marily, these trends hold that the pa- 








5Edgar B. Wesley, American History in 
Schools and Colleges. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1944, p. 17. 


tient should not pick his own medicine 
if he is to be cured. 

Our inter-dependent and _ special- 
ized industrial world places the re- 
sponsibility of laying the foundation 
for student training in many special- 
ized fields upon the schools. This 
means that the schools must broaden 
their curricula and become more pur- 
poseful in their offerings. Therefore, 
the Polsyllabie theorizing philosophy 
of learning must be supplanted by a 
program of research so that educa- 
tional institutions can serve their con- 
stituents in a more comprehensive, 
persevering, and practical manner. 

Occupational choices of Morgan 
College freshmen are as follows: 





Occupations Number of Students 
TIRNU 8 s 82 92 
Social Worker _......... 26 
Dress designers 3 
Doctors 16 
Librarians 7 
Dentists 6 
bo | i i ne 7 
Housewife: ......... 4 
Baseball players —_.. 2 
Criminologist —..-..... 1 
LC Se a ee 2 
Art designer ___... 1 
Government worker r 
Music _... WEG 5 
ROUND oo 3 
Lawyers 3 
Tailors Lee Leas 2 
Concert singers —_...... 2 
Business managers -_-___- 2 
Laboratory technician 1 
Undertaker 1 
| eae 1 
Secretarial worker 1 


In order to understand why stu- 
dents chose various occupations the 
influencing reasons are classed under 
the following headings: 1. Factors 


6]bid., pp. 17-18. 
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responsible for original choice and 
number of students in each case: in- 
teresting and like work—100, influ- 
ences—25, better prepared—17, ren- 
der greater service—19, materialistic 
reasons—10, glamour—6, accident—3, 
envy of others—2, thought it was eas- 
ier—l. 2. Factors responsible for lat- 
er choice and number involved: liked 
the work and interesting—79, render 
greater service—34, better prepared— 
19, influences of others—4, make more 
money—4, prestige—2, make good 
grade—l, easier—l. 3. Factors re- 
sponsible for change of vocation and 
number of students in each case: not 
interesting—7, influence of others—5, 
lack of finance—4, make more money 
—4, too diffieult—3, special interest 
—2, not offered at Morgan—2, health 
—l, and not suited—l1. 

These varied vocational choices 
place upon Morgan College the re- 
sponsibility of giving competent in- 
struction in these areas. The curricu- 
lum of Morgan must, therefore, meet 
the vocational needs of its students if 
it is to be an effective agent for the 
communities which it serves. Forty- 
seven per cent of the students ques- 
tioned expect Morgan to prepare them 
for teaching in sociology, home eco- 
nomics, education, physical education, 
science, history, mathematics, French 
and Spanish. That 26 students are in- 
terested in becoming social workers 
indicates a new service that the col- 
lege needs to be cognizant of. 

The other vocational choices of the 
students questioned were: Medicine— 
7, library training—6, dentistry—7, 
nursing—6, all of which fields, of 
course, must be embraced in the re- 
vised curricula. 

The occupations of the students’ 


parents can be grouped under five 
headings: 1. Professional: teachers, 
15; Doctors, 2; Nurses, 2; and Law- 
yers, 1. 2. White collarworkers: pos- 
tal clerks, 15; business, 15; insurance, 
2; stenographers, 1. 3. Skilled work- 
ers: carpenters, 5; beauticians, 3; 
seamstresses, 8; contractors, 4; and 
cleaner and presser, 1. 4. Semi-skilled 
workers: defense workers, 61; rail- 
road, 4; and fisherman, 1. 5. Labor- 
ers: domestic, 29; day laborer, 16; 
farmers, 15; and housewife, 95. 

The occupations of the parents of 
the students questioned in this study 
may be fairly typical of the occupa- 
tions of the average Negro parents 
who attempt to educate their chil- 
dren. The wages in the occupations in 
which these parents are employed are 
in the main necessarily low; the par- 
ents suffer great financial strain in 
order to keep their children in col- 
lege. These parents, however, sacrifice 
many necessities so that their children 
will be able, through a college edu- 
cation, to take jobs in the higher-sal- 
ary brackets and integrate themselves 
securely into a highly specialized in- 
dustrial order. 


CONCLUSION 


This study reveals some basic facts 
which are immediately germane to a 
revision of the Morgan State College 
Curriculum, and a few generalizations 
that are ultimately apropos to any 
college which attempts to serve com- 
munities effectively. The five findings 
pertinent to a revision of Morgan’s 
curriculum are: 

1. Most of the students entering 
Morgan have made a tentative 
vocational choice. 

2. The tentative vocational choice 
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is not the result of the student’s 
careful consideration of his abil- 
ities directed by expert guid- 
ance. 

3. There is little correlation be- 
tween the vocational choices of 
students and the occupations of 
their parents. 

4. There is a general dislike for the 
required basic courses at Mor- 
gan College. 

5. There is a general need for cur- 
riculum revision to bring about 
a closer correlation between 
Morgan’s program and the so- 
cial, economic, educational and 
political problems of the com- 
munities the college serves. 

The generalizations evolved from 

this study may be helpful to colleges 
elsewhere. One of the goals persistent- 
ly sought in education is to prepare 
students for effective living after col- 
lege. College courses should equip the 
student to meet the tasks which the 
community creates for him. There- 
fore, there is need for combining the- 
ory and practice by providing a vari- 
ety of contacts for the student in com- 
munity affairs to promote in him a 
better understanding of life-size situa- 
tions actually in the community. Con- 
sequently, there is no place for a copy- 
righted curriculum in the educational 
system. 

In the future there must be a more 

concerted effort to clarify the duties 
of the college to the community and 


effect an interesting program between 
them. The communities must feed the 
raw material into the college; the col- 
lege must mould the finished product, 
and re-issue it into the community to 
help enhance the general welfare. 

The curriculum builders must be 
constantly alert for new routes to- 
ward better living through college 
course offerings, keeping in mind that 
social phenomena are so variable that 
continuous alteration and revision in 
curriculum become axiomatic. Unlike 
the scientist with his controlled ex- 
periments in the laboratory, the cur- 
riculum builders are never finished; 
they pause only for reconnaissance, 
knowing that as human problems 
change the college program must 
change with them. 

In becomes increasingly clear that 
colleges must broaden the basis of 
their offerings in order to be of max- 
imum service to the community. Col- 
leges in the future should embrace a 
wide variety of activities and be the 
physical expression of the thinking 
which comes from studying the needs 
of the whole community. For the kind 
of education provided college students 
will determine the kind of society in 
which they will live. Facts are im- 
portant if they are usable; however, 
knowledge for its own sake contrib- 
utes little to the development of in- 
dividuals who are capable of taking 
an effective place in an industrial so- 
ciety keyed for maximum efficiency. 
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Achievement in Modern Foreign Languages in Negro 
Colleges of America* 


Vireintia Simmons NYABONGO 


AIMs oF Stupy 


‘‘ Achievement in Modern Foreign 
Languages in Negro Colleges of 
America”’ is a study designed to focus 
attention on language teaching and 
learning in Negro Colleges of America 
with the view of measuring and im- 
plementing progress. The study grew 
out of discussions with Professor 
Frederic D. Cheydleur, of the Depart- 
ment of French and Italian, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, who has during the 
past twenty years directed testing 
programs at the University of Wis- 
consin and in other institutions of 
learning and who supervised this re- 
search for the doctorate. Specifically, 
the aims of the study are to sketch 
historically the use of language tests; 
to measure achievement in three of the 
Modern Foreign Languages—French, 
German, and Spanish—in Negro Col- 
leges ; to consider the value of a stand- 
ardized testing urogram; and to stim- 
ulate keener analysis of individual 
and group accomplishment in lan- 
guages so that language study may 
have increased significance for per- 
sonal, social, national, and interna- 
tional living. 

Why test? This is a question to 
which numerous test experts in educa- 
tion and psychology have given short 
and long answers considering the 
student’s standpoint and the stand- 





*This investigation was made possible 
through the cooperation of the Office of the 
Registrar, the Departments of French and 
Education at the University of Wisconsin, 
clerical assistance provided through the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, at a total cost 
of approximately $2,500. 


point of teachers, administrators, par- 
ents, and others. One need only ex- 
amine excerpts from the writings of 
Symonds,! Odell,? Ruch ;* and in for- 
eign languages, particularly, of Hen- 
mon* and Handschin,® Wood,* Cheyd- 
leur,? Hawkes, Mann, and Lindquist.® 

The results of testing—whether ap- 
titude testing, achievement or special 
testing—are invaluable for adminis- 
trative, supervisory, and instructional 
purposes. 


1p, M. Symonds, Measurement in Second- 
ary Education, New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1927, pp. 1-2. 

2C. W. Odell, Traditional Examinations 
and New-Type Tests, New York: The Cen- 
tury Company, 1928, Ch. 1, pp. 3-5. 

8G. M. Ruch, The Objective or New-Type 
Examinations, New York: Scott Foresman 
and Company, 1929. Ch. 1. 

4V. A. C. Henmon, Achievement Tests in 
the Modern Foreign Languages, New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1929; ‘‘ Recent 
Developments in the Construction, Evalua- 
tion, and Use of Tests in the Modern For- 
eign Languages,’’ Experiments and Studies, 
University of Chicago Press (1934), pp. 
191-218, 

5C. H. Handschin, ‘‘ Values and Kinds of 
Examinations,’’ Modern Language Journal 
9:289-291; F, 1925, Methods of Teaching 
Modern Languages. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
1923, Ch. XIII, pp. 292-304. 

6Ben D. Wood, Measurement in Higher 
Education, New York: Teachers College, 
1923, pp. 124-131. ‘‘The Regents’ Experi- 
ment with New-Type Examinations in 
French, Spanish, German, and Physics,’’ 
New York Experiments with New-Type Mod- 
ern Language Tests, Part II, Publication of 
the American and Canadian Committees on 
Modern Languages, New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1927; Vol. 1. 

7™F. D. Cheydleur, Attainment by the 
‘*Reading’’ Method, Reprinted from Ez- 
periments and Studies in Modern Language 
Teaching. Compiled by Algernon Coleman. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1934, 

8H, E. Hawkes, C. R. Mann, E. F. Lind- 
quist, The Construction and Use of Achieve- 
ment Examinations, New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1936, Ch. VI, pp. 264-336, 
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The Modern Foreign Language 
Study, in 1926, initiated the survey of 
teaching results by means of standard- 
ized tests, thereby marking the begin- 
ning of a new era in publications on 
the various methods of measuring in- 
struction in modern languages. The 
report of the extensive study of the 
New York Regents’ Examinations 
made in 1925 by Ben D. Wood ap- 
peared as the first of the volumes of 
the Study. V. A. C. Henmon’s re- 
port, Achievement Tests in the Mod- 
ern Foreign Languages, published in 
1934 by the Committee on Modern 
Languages of the American Council 
on Education, brought the matter of 
testing up to date.4° About 1937 a 
special commission revised the require- 
ments and recommended considerable 
change in the New York College En- 
trance Examinations. The inereasing 
use of new-type examinations’! was 
not restricted to College Entrance Ex- 
aminations in New York. Elsewhere, 
likewise, the use of standardized tests 
was initiated. 

The development of various modern 
language tests has been closely linked 
with educational problems of language 


®%Ben D. Wood, New York Experiments in 
Modern Language Tests, Vol. 1. 

10V, A. C. Henmon, Achievement Tests in 
Modern Foreign Languages, pp. 191-218. 

1l¢¢The term discussion, traditional, or 
essay is applied to a written examination of 
the type in common use for many years, the 
kind in which pupils are asked to discuss, 
explain, describe, summarize or do something 
else which requires the writing of sentences, 
paragraphs, or longer units. 

‘*The expression objective tests is fre- 
quently applied to those varieties of tests 
which are also known as new-type tests and 
colleetively as the new examinations. Their 
distinguishing features are that the pupil 
responses called for are very short, being 
check marks, underlinings, crosses, figures, 
single words or other responses which re- 
quire a minimum of writing, and that they 
generally possess rather high objectivity.’’ 
Odell, Traditional Examinations and New- 
Type Tests, p. 22. 


instruction and learning—methods of 
teaching, placement, and attainment 
or achievement. Some of the princi- 
pal investigations have been made by 
Ben D. Wood, V. A. C. Henmon, and 
Frederic D. Cheydleur. Other investi- 
gations include those of Algernon 
Coleman, James B. Tharp, George A. 
Rice, Chen-nan Li, De Sauzé, John E. 
Bohan, L. Thomas Hopkins. 

Some of the findings of studies car- 
ried on a statewide, national, and in- 
ternational basis reveal misclassifica- 
tion of foreign language students, 
overlapping of achievement, the rela- 
tionship between curricular aims and 
achievement, the reliability of old-type 
and new-type examinations;!* the 
value of sectioning students according 
to ability ;!* the influence of such fac- 
tors as the size of the school, the 
length of time the language is studied, 
the effect of studying a second lan- 
guage ;'* the negligible effect of age 
and sex on achievement in the study 
of modern foreign languages;!° the 
significant influence of intelligence 
upon pupil achievement ;!® restriction 
of mortality in foreign languages, 


12Ben D. Wood, New York Experiments. 

13James B. Tharp, ‘‘Sectioning in Ro- 
mance Languages at the University of Il- 
linois,’’ Studies in Modern Language Teach- 
ing, Publications of the Canadian and Amer- 
ican Committees on Modern Languages, New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1930, Vol. 
17, Ch. X, pp. 367-432. 

14George A. Rice, ‘‘A Study of Achieve- 
ment in French and Spanish in Junior and 
Senior High School, with Consideration of 
Some of the Factors that Condition Achieve- 
ment,’’ California Quarterly of Secondary 
Education (Berkeley, January 1927, June 
1927 and January 1928); Studies in Modern 
Language Teaching, The Maemillan Com- 
pany (New York, 1930), 17:435-471. 

15Chen-nan Li, Factors Conditioning 
Achievement in the Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages, Unpublished doctoral dissertation. 
New Haven: Yale University, 1927. 

16W. V. Kaulfers, ‘‘ Effect of the I. Q. on 
the Grades of 1,000 Students of Foreign 
Languages,’’ School and Society. 
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time-saving in fulfilling requirements, 
elevation of the level of achieve- 
ment ;!7 socio-economic status, knowl- 
edge of English, and motivation. Es- 
pecially valuable references are the 
publications of the United States Of- 
fice of Education, particularly, the 
three volumes of the National Survey 
of the Higher Education of Negroes.'* 
Numerous studies of modern language 
teaching, such as just described, indi- 
cate that testing has been a valuable 
instrument of education. 

Extensive reports of testing of Ne- 
groes appear in various books and 
journals. Especially voluminous are 
the investigations and reports on ra- 
cial differences of mental ability. It 
is evident that extensive accumulation 
of information relative to the intelli- 
gence of Negroes is not paralleled in 
the modern foreign languages where 
few studies are reported. This fact 
suggests the fertility of testing in 
modern foreign languages in Negro 
Colleges. 


TEN YEARS OF MODERN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES, 1933-1943 


In ten years the question ‘‘Why 
should Negroes study French or any 
other foreign language?’’ shows pro- 
found lack of insight of a new era, of 
a brave, one world, just as in the past 
it denoted provincialism and assumed 


17F, D. Cheydleur, ‘‘Placement Tests in 
Foreign Languages at the University of Wis- 
consin, A Forward Step in Education, 1930- 
1943,’’ Published by the Bureau of Guidance 
and Records of the University of Wisconsin 
Madison, November 1943), 39 pp. 

18National Survey of the Higher Educa- 
tion of Negroes, Misc. No. 6, Vol. I, Socio- 
Economic Approach to Educational Prob- 
lems; Vol. II, General Studies of Colleges 
for Negroes; Vol. III, Intensive Study of 
Selected Colleges for Negroes—Federal Se- 
curity Agency, United States Office of Edu- 
cation (Washington, 1942), United States 
Government Printing Office. 


or 
On 


preferred or superior status. The 
question is now, ‘‘What progress is 
being made in foreign language 
study?’’ Or another question is 
‘‘What languages next—after the 
traditional three: French, German, 
Spanish—African, Chinese, Italian, 
Japanese, Portuguese, Russian .. .?’’ 

W. Napoleon Rivers reported in 
1933 on ‘‘Modern Foreign Languages 
in Thirty Negro Colleges.’"!® John F. 
Matheus, five years later, wrote ‘‘A 
Negro State College Looks at Foreign 
Languages.’’?° Marguerite Worthing- 
ton and William T. Carter have sum- 
marized results of testing in French at 
the Virginia State College.*! As part 
of the project described here, a ques- 
tionnaire of three principal parts on 
language faculty, language teaching, 
language students, was addressed to 
the thirty-six participating colleges.*? 


19W. Napoleon Rivers, ‘‘A Study of the 
Modern Foreign Languages in 30 Negro 
Colleges,’’ Journal of Negro Education, 
2:487-493, O, 1933. 

20John F. Matheus, ‘‘A Negro State Col- 
lege Looks at Foreign Languages,’’ Journal 
of Negro Education, 7:155-159, Ap, 1938. 

21Marguerite Worthington and William 
T. Carter, ‘‘The Results of Placement Tests 
in French for Virginia State College Fresh- 
men,’’ Virginia State College Gazette 47: 
87-92, N, 1941. 

22Agricultural, Mechanical, and Normal 
College, Arkansas; Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College, Alcorn, Mississippi; Agricul- 
tural and Technical College, North Carolina; 
Bethune-Cookman College, Bluefield State 
Teachers Colege, Dillard University, Howard 
University, Jarvis Christian College, Ken- 
tucky State College, Langston University, 
Lemoyne College, Lincoln University, Mis- 
souri; Lincoln University, Pennsylvania; 
Lineoln Junior College, Miles College, Miner 
Teachers College, Morehouse College, Morris 
Brown College, Morristown College, North 
Carolina State College, Oakwood Junior Col- 
lege, Paine College, Philander-Smith College, 
Prairie View State College, San Antonio 
Junior College, Spelman College, State 
Teachers College, Alabama; Stowe Teachers 
College, Talladega College, Tillotson College, 
Tougaloo College, Virginia State College, 
Virginia Union University, West Virginia 
State College, Wilberforce University, Wiley 
College. 
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Thirty replies were received. The 
thirty-six colleges participating in the 
study of Achievement represent six- 
teen States and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

A high percentage of the colleges 
employ one language teacher. High- 
teen colleges have 1 French teacher; 
ten colleges have 2 teachers each; one 
has 3 teachers, one has 4 teachers. Ten 
colleges have 1 German teacher each; 
two have 2 teachers; one has 3 teach- 
ers. Thirteen colleges have 1 Spanish 
teacher each; three have 2 teachers; 
one has 3 teachers. 

The participating colleges have ap- 
proximately 4,151 language students 
(an inerease over the 200 in 1924 and 
3,500 in 1933 reported by Rivers), of 
which number approximately 2,324 
are French students, 862 German stu- 
dents, and 940 Spanish students. The 
language students represent 26 per 
cent of the approximate student en- 
rollment of 15,827 in participating col- 
leges. Of the language students, 56 
per cent are taking French; 20 per 
cent, German; and 22 per cent, Span- 
ish. French is the language most often 
taught in the colleges; Spanish, next; 
German, third. While sixteen colleges 
reported a decrease in language enroll- 
ment in 1942-1943 (following the 
trend in colleges and secondary schools 
throughout the country) as compared 
with the previous year, four reported 
an increase over the previous year; 
seven an increase over five years ago; 
and nine an increase over ten years 
ago. 

In general, the language classes of 
the colleges participating in this study 
are small, ranging from two or three 
students to 65 or 66 students per class. 


Most of the classes have between 10 
and 30 students. 

Eleven of the foreign language 
teachers devote their teaching efforts 
exclusively to language, twelve teach 
some courses in English, and two also 
instruct in Latin classes. Eight other 
language teachers instruct part-time 
in one of the following fields: African 
Anthropology, Art Survey, Humani- 
ties Survey, Music, Philosophy and 
History, Religion, Social Sciences, So- 
ciology. 

Twelve or 34 per cent of the teach- 
ers reported published articles. Five 
or 14 per cent reported books or texts, 
Five reported work in preparation. 

The general question ‘‘Why study 
Foreign Languages ?’’ was included in 
the questionnaire. Familiar responses 
were noted: cultural value, to widen 
horizons, correlation with English 
usage, use in the armed forces, pro- 
fessional studies, creative work, travel, 
discipline, for building racial pride 
and an international point of view. 

About seventeen students were re- 
ported as having studied abroad: ten 
in France, three in Haiti, two in Mex- 
ico, one in Martinique, one in Puerto 
Rico. 

Seven colleges reported the addition 
of Spanish to the curriculum, one 
French, one German, two Portuguese. 

There are varying and overlapping 
methods of instruction depending 
upon beginning, intermediate, or oth- 
er courses, just as there are various 
texts, depending on the teacher and 
the college. Most frequent reference 
is made to the eclectic method; next, 
grammar-reading; then, direct-read- 
ing-grammar ; reading. One reference 
each is made to the direct method, 
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direct-reading method, modified di- 
rect method. 

The French Club and the Spanish 
Club are the most frequently men- 
tioned activities. However, numerous 
activities are reported on the college 
campuses, such as: a French maga- 
zine, a glee club, movies, oratorical 
contests in French and Spanish, plays, 
a Spanish Festival. 

Of thirty colleges replying, twenty- 
one indicated that they do not have 
a standardized testing program. Hight 
reported standardized testing pro- 
grams, one testing only in. English. 
Three of the colleges reported locally 
prepared tests for placement. Com- 
prehensive and reading examinations 
were also reported. Use of test results 
were listed as follows: for placement, 
sectioning, diagnosis, measurement of 
achievement, comparison with other 
schools, improvement of teaching. The 
standard tests used included those of 
the Cooperative Test Service, the 
American Council on Education, the 
Columbia Research Bureau, the Iowa 
Placement Tests, tests of the Progres- 
sive Education Association. Two of 
the colleges reported published studies 
on testing. 


SuMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The facts and conclusions of this 
Study are based on a program of test- 
ing instituted in Negro Colleges dur- 
ing the school year of 1942-1943, a 
questionnaire addressed to cooperat- 
ing colleges, visits to about a fourth 
of the participating colleges, and other 
related studies in the modern language 
field. 

The survey shows the progress made 
by first through fourth semester stu- 
dents of French, German, and Span- 


ish as shown by results obtained on 
Columbia Research Bureau Tests. 
While no attempt was made to isolate 
factors which influence language at- 
tainment, some such factors were indi- 
cated in the questionnaire addressed 
to the colleges participating in the 
study. 

In examining the data gathered for 
this survey, it is found that compared 
with New York State means (aver- 
ages) at the second, third, and fourth 
semester levels, the mean scores in 
French, German, and Spanish are con- 
siderably lower for the Negro colleges. 
There is also a considerable disparity 
in the means, medians, and quartiles 
when comparisons are made with the 
University of Wisconsin, semesters 
one through four. <A study of various 
data reveals exceptionally high scores 
for individual colleges as well as for 
individuals taking the language tests. 
The medians and means of total and 
part scores in French, German, and 
Spanish for some of the Negro col- 
leges surpass medians established at 
the University of Wisconsin and sur- 
pass or almost equal means of New 
York State. This comparatively high 
level of achievement was shown for 
the total scores in about 24 cases and 
for the part scores in about 74 cases. 

It was found that there is a statisti- 
eally significant correlation between 
mental ability and language achieve- 
ment. The correlations between Hen- 
mon-Nelson Tests of Mental Ability 
and Columbia Research Bureau Lan- 
guage Tests are French .38, German, 
.28, and Spanish, .46. These correla- 
tions are not high enough to guaran- 
tee great practical significance; the 
predictive efficiencies of the three cor- 
relations run from three per cent to 
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eleven per cent, with Spanish being 
the highest of the three. Predictive 
estimates of language achievement can 
thus be improved by these per cents 
over guessing the language achieve- 
ment of each student to be the aver- 
age of the group. Consistent with a 
similar study at the University of Wis- 
consin, the correlation of language and 
mental ability is much lower when all 
semester levels of language are com- 
pared than for the respective first, 
second, third, and fourth semesters; 
the smaller the number and the more 
homogeneous the grouping, the higher 
the correlation of mental ability and 
language. This may be considered 
exceptional rather than the rule. 

An examination of the means and 
standard deviations of the distribu- 
tion on the tests of mental ability for 
German and Spanish students indi- 
cates that there are relatively more 
students of superior ability than in 
French, except at the third and fourth 
semester levels. This finding would 
seem to be the result of selectivity in 
certain languages and has implica- 
tions in determining the desirable 
amount and kind of stress to be made 
in language teaching with particular 
individuals and groups. 

Intercorrelations of part scores on 
the Columbia Research Bureau lan- 
guage tests indicate stress in teaching 
in the participating colleges. Of the 
French and Spanish classes, the high- 
est correlation is between the whole 
test and comprehension. For the Ger- 
man, the highest correlation is be- 
tween the whole test and vocabulary. 
From figures based on the available 
data, it can be seen that in the three 
languages stress is placed on vocabu- 
lary and comprehension. Apparently, 


however, greater stress on French 
grammar is noted in contrast to the 
greater stress in Spanish and German 
on vocabulary and comprehension, 
Very little progress in Spanish vocab. 
ulary and comprehension seems to be 
made between the first and second se- 
mesters and only slight progress from 
the second to the third and the third to 
the fourth semester levels. The picture 
of achievement in Spanish is in con- 
trast to that of German and French 
where progress tends to be continuous, 
if not always marked. 

Data showing comparative achieve- 
ment in German vocabulary, semesters 
one through four, indicate marked 
progress from semester to semester 
with greater improvement in the sec- 
ond and third and third and fourth 
semesters than in the first and second 
semesters. The progress is more no- 
ticeable in German vocabulary than in 
French vocabulary. However, over- 
lapping of achievement in German vo- 
eabulary is shown with some students 
in the first semester reaching the level 
of students in the second semester, 
some students in the second semester 
reaching the level of students in the 
third semester and some students in 
the third semester reaching the level 
of students in the fourth semester. 

A total of 2,337 language tests in 
French, German, and Spanish were 
administered in 35 participating col- 
leges at the end of the Fall Quarter or 
First Semester of 1942-43. Means, me- 
dians, Quartiles are based on first 
through four semester language tests 
administered by participating col- 
leges. Data relative to language tests 
for fifth semester language students 
and those above fifth semester and 
corresponding mental ability tests are 
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available, but are not included in this 
report. A total of 2,725 tests of men- 
tal ability were administered in 35 
participating colleges early in the Fall 
of 1942-1943. For the correlations of 
mental ability and language tests, ir- 
respective of semester levels, that is 
semesters one through four, 871 
French tests from 32 colleges were 
used; 306 German tests from 16 col- 
leges; and 438 Spanish tests from 17 
colleges, a total of 1,615 tests from 34 
colleges. 

The following suggestions would 
have increased practical value if they 
could be adopted wholly or in part by 
the colleges involved and implemented 
by some representative committee. 

This study of Achievement in Lan- 
guages shows the need for more wide- 
spread use of modern foreign lan- 
guage tests in Negro Colleges, for only 
eight of thirty colleges responding to 
the questionnaire indicated a stand- 
ardized testing program. This obser- 
vation is substantiated by the overlap- 
ping of achievement at almost all se- 
mester levels, especially in Spanish, 
but also in French and German, as 
shown by results on the Columbia Re- 
search Bureau Tests. 

Data showing overlapping of 
achievement by means of total scores 
of all Negro colleges, combined on Co- 
lumbia Research Bureau Tests of 
Spanish, Semesters 1 through 4, indi- 
cate that there is hardly any differ- 
ence between the means of the second 
and third semester levels. The differ- 
ence between the first and second se- 
mesters is decided ; between the third 
and fourth semesters, less decided. 
Just as in French, students in the first 
semester Spanish attain means of the 
second, third, and fourth semesters. 


Four colleges, MM, M, LL, and FF, on 
the first semester level attain the sec- 
ond, third, and fourth semester means 
of participating colleges. In the sec- 
ond semester, two ‘colleges, JJ and GG, 
drop below the mean of the first se- 
mester ; four colleges, II, KK, LL, and 
I, attain the third semester mean ; and 
three KK, LL, and I, attain the fourth 
semester mean. In the third semester, 
seven colleges, LL, BB, T, S, KK, GG, 
and AA, fall below the second semes- 
ter mean; five colleges CC, HH, M, 
W, and FF, surpass the fourth se- 
mester mean. In the fourth semester, 
two colleges, AA and BB, drop below 
the first semseter mean. Two colleges 
on the first semester level surpass all 
colleges on the second semester level; 
but no college on the second or fourth 
semester levels surpasses all colleges 
on the first and third semester levels 
or attains the mean of one college, FF, 
on the first semester level or of two 
colleges, W, and FF, on the third se- 
mester level. The analysis of overlap- 
ping of achievement in French, Ger- 
man, and Spanish is based on com- 
parisons drawn from the test results 
of participating colleges. 

Reliable measures of attainment, 
more objective and satisfactory means 
for placement are needed. Judged by 
the standards of this group of col- 
leges, as seen from grouped data dis- 
played in some 50 tables, five charts, 
and nine figures, many students are 
misplaced, either in classes too far ad- 
vanced or too retarded for them, a 
fact which contributes to the loss of 
much time for all concerned—student, 
teacher, the administration. 

Individual colleges should, there- 
fore, use objective tests, including 
prognostic and aptitude tests, to clas- 
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sify students scientifically to the best 
advantage of all concerned, to deter- 
mine to what extent aims of modern 
foreign language teaching are being 
realized, to evaluate methods in the 
light of student attainment of desir- 
able language skills, and to supple- 
ment grades of teachers. 


Efforts should be made to encour- 
age increased participation in exten- 


sive testing program in progress, such 
as those of the Cooperative Test Sery. 
ice, the Progressive Education Asso. 
ciation, the United States Office of 
Education ; to test not only on a local 
basis, but on a regional or national 
basis in order to obtain comparable 
results which may stimulate improve. 
ment, tend to raise standards, and give 
a more complete picture of achieve. 
ment in modern foreign languages. 
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Resources for Graduate Work for Negroes in the States 
of Alabama, Kentucky, and Tennessee 


GEORGE N. Repp 


INTRODUCTION 


Studies pertaining to graduate edu- 
cation for Negroes in the South are 
growing in volume and _ influence. 
Among the more extended ones are 
those of MecCuistion’ and Rochelle.” 
A more recent study has been made 
by Holmes,*? covering graduate work 
in the entire South, with a chapter de- 
voted to the subject, ‘‘Graduate and 
Professional Work for Negroes.’’ All 
three of these studies are doctor’s 
theses. The National Survey of the 
Higher Education of Negroes, re- 
leased by the United States Office of 
Education‘ includes a section on grad- 
uate instruction. Several briefer stud- 
ies and editorials on the subject have 
appeared at frequent intervals in the 
JOURNAL OF NEGRO Epucation.°® 


The growing scholarly and practical 
interests in the problem of graduate 
work for Negroes and the intricacies 
involved in effecting an agreement as 
to policies and procedures, add unusu- 
al significance to specific studies re- 
lated to it. 

The purpose of this study is to sur- 


1Fred McCuistion, Graduate Instruction 
for Negroes in the United States. Nashville: 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 1939. 

“Charles E. Rochelle, Graduate and Pro- 
fessional Education for Negroes. Doctor’s 
dissertation. Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia, 1942. 

3Mary Bynum Holmes, Graduate Work in 
the South. Doctor’s dissertation. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina, 1945. 

4General Studies of Colleges for Negroes. 
Mise. No. 6, Vol. II, Washington: United 
rrr Government Printing Office, 1942. Pp. 

-15, 

*Particularly Volumes II, VIII, XIV. 
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vey the potential resources for the de- 
velopment of an adequate program of 
graduate education for Negroes in the 
three neighboring states of Alabama, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee. It was stim- 
ulated by the recent interest manifest- 
ed by certain groups of educators in 
the South® in exploring the possibili- 
ties whereby the individual states in 
the region might reasonably conform 
to the United States Supreme Court 
directive embodied in the famous 
Gaines decision.* 

It will be recalled that the decision 
in the Gaines case makes it manda- 
tory for a state maintaining a dual 
educational system to provide within 
the state the same educational oppor- 
tunities for Negroes residing in that 
state as it does for white citizens. Al- 
so, it invalidates any effort on the part 
of a state in this group to compel its 
Negro citizens to accept scholarships 
to study elsewhere, instead of provid- 
ing equal educational opportunities 
within the state. 

Each of the three states included in 
this survey maintains separate schools 
for Negroes and whites and is thereby 
affected by the decision in the Gaines 
ease. This discussion, therefore, at- 
tempts to answer the following ques- 
tions: (1) To what extent is graduate 
instruction available to Negroes in the 





6Especially the Conference of Deans of 
Southern Graduate Schools. 

7State of Missouri at the relation of Lloyd 
Gaines, Petitioner vs. S. W. Canada, Regis- 
trar of the University of Missouri, and the 
Curators of the University of Missouri. 
United States Supreme Court, 1938. 
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states of Alabama, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee? (2) How much is avail- 
able under state auspices? Private 
auspices? (3) Are there available any 
resources, publie or private, which are 
not yet utilized? (4) What is the 
character of existing programs? 


The term, graduate work, is limited 
in this discussion to advanced instruc- 
tion beyond the bachelor’s degree in 
the arts and science; or in education, 
agriculture, and home _ economics, 
which constitute the major interests of 
the state colleges for Negroes. Pro- 
fessional education is not considered. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


There is listed in Part III of the 
1944-45 Educational Directory of the 
United States Office of Education a 
total of 112 colleges and universities 
in the three states of Alabama, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee. Ninety-five of 
these institutions are for white stu- 
dents and seventeen are for Negroes. 
Twenty-five of the total number are 
under public control, including three 
municipal institutions, and eighty- 
seven are private institutions. 

Twenty-six colleges and universities 
are located in Alabama; nineteen of 
these are for white students and seven 
are for Negroes. Nine of the total 
number of institutions are under state 
control and seventeen are private. 
There are seven state institutions for 


whites and two for Negroes; also, 
twelve private institutions for whites 
and five for Negroes. 

There is a total of thirty-eight col- 
leges and universities in Kentucky; 
thirty-six are for whites and two for 
Negroes. Six of the total number of 
institutions are under state control, 
three are municipal institutions and 
twenty-nine are private. Five of the 
state-controlled institutions are for 
whites and one is for Negroes; two of 
the municipal institutions are for 
whites and one is for Negroes; and 
twenty-nine of the private institutions 
are for whites, whereas there are no 
private colleges or universities in the 
state for Negro students. 


Forty-eight colleges and universi- 
ties are listed for the State of Tennes- 
see; forty of these are for white stu- 
dents and eight for Negroes. There 
are seven institutions under state con- 
trol and forty-one are under private 
auspices. Six of the state-controlled 
institutions are for whites and one is 
for Negroes, and thirty-four of the 
private institutions are for white stu- 
dents and seven for Negroes. 

The distribution of the colleges and 
universities in the three States is 
shown in Table I. 

Several of the Negro institutions in 
these states appear on the approved 
lists of the Association of American 
Universities, the Southern Association 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IN THE STATES OF ALABAMA, 
KENTUCKY, AND TENNESSEE 








White Negro White and Negro 
State Public Private Total Public Private Total Public Private Total 
Alabama 7 12 19 2 5 7 9 17 26 
Kentucky 7 29 36 2 0 2 9 29 38 
Tennessee 6 34 40 7 8 7 41 48 





Total 20 75 95 


Crp eB 


12 17 25 87 112 
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of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
and the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges. Any institution 
appearing on the approved list of one 
of these agencies is referred to as an 
accredited institution. It should be 
noted that the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools ac- 
eredit Negro institutions as class ‘‘ A’’ 
or class ‘‘B.’’ The colleges in the Class 
‘‘A’’ oroup ‘‘meet in full the stand- 
ards set up by the association,’’ and 
those in Class ‘‘B’’ ‘‘do not yet meet 
one or more of the standards set up 
by the association for four-year col- 
leges, but the general quality of their 
work is such as to warrant the admis- 
sion of their graduates to any institup 
tion requiring the bachelor’s degree 
for entrance.’’ 

Among the seven colleges for Ne- 
groes in Alabama are one Class ‘‘A’’ 
junior college,’ two Class ‘‘B’’ junior 
colleges,® two Class ‘‘A’’ four-year 
colleges,1° one Class ‘‘B’’ four-year 
college,’ and two unaccredited four- 
year colleges.1* One four-year col- 
lege!® appears on the approved list of 
the Association of American Univer- 
sities. One four-year institution! is 
accredited as a junior college only. 
Two of the institutions! provide grad- 
uate instruction. 

Both of the colleges for Negroes in 


8State Agricultural and Mechanical Insti- 
tute. 

%Oakwood Junior College, Stillman Insti- 
tute. 

10Talladega College, Tuskegee Institute. 

State Teachers College, Montgomery 

12Miles College; State Agricultural and 
Mechanical Institute. 

13Talladega College. 

A4State Agricultural and Mechanical In- 
stitute. 

UState Teachers College, Montgomery; 
Tuskegee Institute. 


Kentucky?® are accredited as Class 
‘‘A’’ four-year institutions. Neither 
one offers graduate instruction. 


The Tennessee group of colleges and 
universities for Negroes is composed 
of two unaceredited junior colleges,}* 
two Class ‘‘A’’ four-year liberal arts 
colleges,!8 one accredited teachers’ col- 
lege,!® and two Class ‘‘B’’ four-year 
colleges.2° One institution*? is on 
the approved list of the Association of 
American Universities. Two of the in- 
stitutions?? in Tennessee offer gradu- 
ate work. 

Merely from the standpoint of ac- 
ereditation, many of the institutions 
in the South, Negro and white, are not 
equipped for graduate instruction. 
An examination of the list of institu- 
tions offering graduate work reveals 
that several of them are not approved 
by the Association of American Uni- 
versities. This is interpreted to mean 
that if the standards of the Associa- 
tion are of significance, institutions 
which are not adequately equipped to 
prepare for graduate work are at- 
tempting it. It should be noted that 
only two Negro institutions** in the 
three states included in this study ap- 
pear on the approved list of the As- 
sociation; and only one (Fisk Univer- 
sity) of the three institutions which 
offer graduate work is listed. 


16Kentucky State College; Louisville Mu- 
nicipal College. 

17Morristown Normal and Industrial Col- 
lege; Swift Memorial Junior College. 

18Fisk University; LeMoyne College. 

19Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial 
State College. 

20Knoxville College; Lane College. 

21Fisk University. 

22Fisk University; Tennessee Agricultural 
and Industrial State College. 

23Fisk University; Talladega. 
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TABLE II?24 
GRADUATE FIELDS OF SPECIALIZATION AVAILABLE TO NEGROES AND WHITES IN 1939-40 








Field of Specialization and Type of 
Intsitution 


Alabama Kentucky Tennessee 





White Negro White Negro White Negro 





1. Arts and Science 

















a acl ie 18 0 24 0 21 0 

a 18 0 24 0 23 6 
2. Education 

Public 5 0 8 0 10 0 

All ; 5 0 8 0 16 1 
3. Agriculture 

Public - 10 0 11 0 10 0 

OE a IE a eae Eee AS ce pha 10 0 11 0 10 0 
4. Home Economics 

Public eee ee ee eS ee 6 0 3 0 5 0 

RO i na te 6 0 3 0 5 0 
5. Commerce 

a ee ee 5 0 2 0 2 0 

___jkkitibe tea cieees 5 0 2 0 2 0 
6. Engineerin 

Public 7. 15 0 7 0 6 0 

All 15 0 z 0 6 0 

7e2n 59 0 55 0 62 7 














GRADUATE INSTRUCTION UNDER STATE 
AUSPICES 


Most of the existing state legislation 
providing for graduate instruction for 
Negroes appeared after 1938 as a di- 
rect outgrowth of the Gaines ease. 
Some has authorized or directed state 
colleges for Negroes to establish grad- 
uate departments; other has author- 
ized cooperation with private institu- 
tions; and still other legislation has 
created scholarship funds to provide 
for out-of-state graduate instruction 
on a voluntary basis. 

In the year following the Gaines de- 
cision, 1939-40, there was no public 
supported graduate work available to 
Negroes within the states of Alabama, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee. All of the 
available instruction on this level was 
offered in one private institution 
(Fisk University). Table II gives da- 


24Adapted from United States Office of 
Education, National Survey of the Higher 
Education of Negroes, General Studies of 
Colleges for Negroes, Mise. No. 6, Vol. II. 
Washington: United States Government 
Printing Office, 1942. P. 14. 


ta on the number of graduate fields of 
specialization available during that 
year in both public and private insti- 
tutions for whites and Negroes. 

According to Table II, graduate in- 
struction was available to white stu- 
dents in Alabama in 59 fields of spe- 
cialization, including 18 in the Arts 
and Science, five in Education, 10 in 
Agriculture, six in Home Economics, 
five in Commerce, and 15 in Engineer- 
ing. In Kentucky, 55 fields of special- 
ization were available to whites, in- 
cluding 24 in the Arts and Science, 
eight in Education, 11 in Agriculture, 
three in Home Economies, two in Com- 
merce, and seven in Engineering. Six- 
ty-two fields of specialization were 
available to white students in Tennes- 
see. These included 23 in the Arts 
and Science, 16 in Education, 10 in 
Agriculture, five in Home Economics, 
two in Commerce, and six in Engi- 
neering. 

No fields of specialization were 
available to Negroes in the States of 
Alabama and Kentucky, but seven 
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fields of specialization were available 
to them in one private institution in 
Tennessee. These included six in the 
Arts and Science and one in Educa- 
tion. In all cases, the greatest number 
of available fields of specialization 
was in the Arts and Science. 

All three states in this study have 
taken positive steps since 1940 to pro- 
vide in one way or another facilities 
or opportunities for graduate work 
for their Negro citizens. The follow- 
lowing paragraphs are devoted to a 
review of some of these efforts: 


Alabama 


The State of Alabama has no spe- 
cific legislation governing graduate 
work for Negroes within the State; 
however, the State Board of Educa- 
tion authorized in 1940 a program of 
instruction on the graduate level at 
the State Teachers College in Mont- 
gomery. In 1943, the state legislature 
increased to $100,000 an existing ap- 
propriation to Tuskegee Institute, a 
private institution, with the provision 
that graduate work would be offered 
in Agriculture and Home Economics, 
and any other fields decided upon by 
the Institute. This appears to be the 
first official step taken by the State to 
meet partially its obligation to provide 
graduate instruction for its Negro cit- 
izens on an equal basis as that provid- 
ed for whites. 

There seems also to be no specific 
provision for graduate work for Ne- 
groes outside the State in the form of 
scholarship aid; however, the 1945 
legislature appropriated $25,000 to be 
utilized by the State Board of Educa- 
tion to provide higher or professional 
education for any student, apparently 
Negro or white, which is available to 


other students within the State. It is 
not known how this fund will be ad- 
ministered with reference to the two 
racial groups. 

The program of graduate instrue- 
tion which was authorized at the State 
Teachers College in Montgomery was 
initiated during the summer of 1940. 
During the five-year period, between 
1940 and 1944, more than 150 persons 
enrolled in this program which is con- 
fined to the summer session and lim- 
ited to the field of education. The col- 
lege has conferred 17 Master’s degrees 
during the period—eight in 1943 and 
nine in 1944, 


Kentucky 


The State of Kentucky does not 
provide within the State any gradu- 
ate instruction for Negroes. Since 
1936, when the state legislature passed 
the Anderson-Meyer Act, its efforts 
have been limited to the provision of 
scholarship aid for out-of-state study. 
This act created annually a sum of 
$5,000 to be set aside for scholarship 
aid to the Negro citizens of the State 
who are compelled to pursue elsewhere 
those courses which are offered at the 
University of Kentucky, but which are 
not available at the State College for 
Negroes. 


Tennessee 


In 1941, the Tennessee General As- 
sembly passed a law directing the 
State Board of Education to provide 
within the State graduate and pro- 
fessional education for Negroes equiv- 
alent to that provided for whites at 
the University of Tennessee. The cost 
of this instruction for Negroes is to 
be paid out of appropriations made to 
the State Board of Education. 
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A program of reorganization has al- 
ready been initiated at the Agricul- 
tural and Industrial State College at 
Nashville to bring about conformity 
to the pattern of the University of 
Tennessee. The Institution is now 
taking on the form of the university 
system with nine separate divisions 
modeled after those of the state uni- 
versity. These are the divisions of 
Agriculture, Business Education and 
Administration, Education, Engineer- 
ing, Home Economies, the Graduate 
Division, and the Liberal Arts Divi- 
sion which comprises the sub-divisions 
of History and Social Sciences, Hu- 
manities, and Science. According to a 
recent account of developments at the 
Institution 

The college’s program has cost during the 
current fiscal year more than twice what it 
cost the year before. Expenditures for the 
firstll months of the year ending (July 1, 
1945) were $424,619.41 compared with $209,- 
685.45 for the same period a year before. 


Much of the increase was in additional and 
better-paid faculty members.?5 


GRADUATE WorK UNDER PRIVATE 
AUSPICES 

Two private institutions within the 
area provide graduate instruction for 
Negroes. These are Fisk University in 
Nashville, Tennessee, and Tuskegee 
Institute in Alabama. Both institu- 
tions are endowed, and operate under 
independent boards of trustees; how- 
ever, Tuskegee, as previously indicat- 
ed, depends upon a state appropria- 
tion for its graduate program. Fisk 
University’s endowment is estimated 
at $3,238,948.33 and Tuskegee’s at $7,- 
060,519.00. 


25Nashville Tennessean, ‘‘A and I Given 
More Funds, Models System after U.T.’’, 
July 1, 1945. 


Fisk University 


Systematic graduate instruction 
leading to the Master’s degree was 
first announced at Fisk University in 
the year 1889-90. According to the 
regulations set up in 1890, the Uni- 
versity would confer the Master of 
Arts degree upon Bachelors of Arts 
from Fisk or other colleges upon the 
presentation of satisfactory evidence 
that they have spent the equivalent 
of a year in systematic study or pro- 
fessional work. Graduates of other 
colleges were required to spend some 
time in residence at the University. 

Sometime prior to 1926 graduate 
work at Fisk was discontinued tem- 
porarily; but resumed in 1927-28, 
when specific requirements for the 
Master of Arts degree were established 
by the faculty. The present organiza- 
tion of the University comprises a 
junior college of two years, a senior 
college of two years, and a graduate 
department with departmental pro- 
grams of study leading to the Master 
of Arts degree. In order to guarantee 
high standards for the graduate de- 
grees, each candidate is required to 
pass a final comprehensive examina- 
tion in his field of graduate study. 
This examination is conducted by an 
outside examiner from a distinguished 
university where the Fisk Master of 
Arts might apply for admission with 
the expectation of being accepted if 
he qualifies. 


Since the resumption of graduate 
instruction in 1927 to the school year 
1944-45, 2,139 graduate students have 
enrolled at Fisk University. More 
than 60 per cent of these students 
were graduates of other colleges than 
Fisk and they came from forty states, 
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the District of Columbia, England, 
Africa, the Virgin Islands, Panama, 
and Haiti. 

Between 1928 and 1945 a total of 
960 Master’s degrees has been granted 
by the University. The peak year was 
1940, when a total of thirty-four grad- 
uate degrees were conferred. The total 
number by departments ranges from 
one conferred in Anthropology in 
1932 to ninety-seven conferred in Ed- 
ucation from 1932 to 1945. 

The graduate program at Fisk Uni- 
versity has been considerably strength- 
ened in recent years through the many 
research activities of its faculty and 
through its several cooperative enter- 
prises. By 1939, Fisk faculty mem- 
bers had published a total of fifty-two 
books and one hundred nineteen arti- 
cles in periodicals devoted to research. 
The number has increased considera- 
bly since 1939. Among the Univer- 
sity’s cooperative enterprises are the 
affiliation of its Department of Social 
Sciences with the American Mission- 
ary Association and the Rosenwald 
Fund through the Social Science Re- 
search Institute, and the University’s 
association with three leading Nash- 
ville institutions in sponsoring jointly 
the Southern Rural Life Council. 


Tuskegee Institute 


In 1943, when the Alabama legisla- 
ture increased its appropriation to 
Tuskegee, the Institute began for the 
first time a systematic program of 
graduate instruction. This work is of- 
fered in the fields of agriculture, edu- 
cation, and home economics. Previ- 
ously, Tuskegee had cooperated with 
the Department of Sociology of Fisk 
University in a program of graduate 
instruction for special workers in 


community development. The stu- 
dents participating in this program 
spent one semester at Fisk studying 
social and economic problems of rural 
people and another semester at Tus- 
kegee studying special agricultural 
and farm management problems. A 
period of internship was spent at some 
center in the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration gaining actual experience in 
rural rehabilitation and community 
development. 

For many years, Tuskegee has 
maintained a Department of Agricul- 
tural Research, which was under the 
distinguished leadership of Dr. George 
W. Carver until his death. This De- 
partment cooperates with the United 
States Department of Agriculture and 
Experiment Stations, demonstration 
agents, and farmers in a program 
of research designed to discover and 
disseminate new knowledge pertain- 
ing to scientific farming. 

The Institute maintains also a De- 
partment of Records and Research 
whose function is to conduct special 
research on various subjects related to 
the Negro, and to collect, compile, and 
present information regarding Negro 
life and social and economic condi- 
tions affecting his well-being. These 
two departments could serve effective- 
ly as a basis for the development of 
an expanded graduate program in 
areas represented. 


OTHER PossiIBLE RESOURCES FOR 
GRADUATE INSTRUCTION 


An effort was made to determine 
other possible resources for graduate 
instruction for Negroes in the three 
states by investigating the extent to 
which graduate work is being contem- 
plated by the four-year colleges in the 
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three states which are not now offer- 
ing graduate work, and the possible 
facilities available for graduate in- 
struction in each institution. The fol- 
lowing four questions were directed 
to seven institutions in this group: 
(1) Are there any plans under way 
at your institution to offer graduate 
work in the future? (2) Do you plan 
to cooperate with any other institu- 
tion in offering graduate instruction 
either on your campus or in off-cam- 
pus centers? (3) What are some of 
the resources in your institution 
which might be utilized for graduate 
instruction? Five of the institutions 
to which’ the questions were directed 
are private liberal arts colleges; one 
a state agricultural and mechanical 
college; the other a municipal liberal 
arts college. 

All seven institutions reported that 
there were no plans under way to of- 
fer graduate instruction. Six indi- 
cated that there are no plans in the 
making to cooperate wtih other insti- 
tutions. One of the public colleges 
indicated a possibility of cooperating 
with the graduate school of the public 
institution for whites, within the lim- 
its of the state segregation law. 

Four institutions reported definite- 
ly no resources for graduate instruc- 
tion; expressing a desire to utilize all 
of its staff and facilities for the de- 
velopment of strong undergraduate 
programs. One institution reported 
that its library and laboratory facili- 
ties might be utilized in a program of 
graduate instruction. Another indi- 
cated that, barring the state segrega- 
tion law, its affiliation with a rather 
strong university system, its library, 
and its well-trained faculty, one-half 
of whom have the doctorate, provide 


‘*good to excellent resources for grad- 
uate instruction.’’ This institution is 
located in a state in which there is 
considerable effective agitation for the 
admission of Negroes to the graduate 
and professional schools of the State 
University for whites. 


ANALYSIS OF GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


The graduate programs of Fisk, 
Tuskegee, and Tennessee A and I are 
conducted throughout the school year, 
including the summer session. Grad- 
uate instruction at Alabama State 
Teachers College is confined to the 
summer session of eight weeks. Dur- 
ing the 1944-45 school year, the four 
institutions combined made available 
graduate courses in seventeen depart- 
ments of study, distributed as fol- 
lows: Alabama State Teachers Col- 
lege, nine; Fisk, seven; Tennessee A 
and I, six; and Tuskegee, three. These 
seventeen departments were Agricul- 
ture, Biology, Business Education, 
Chemistry, Education, English, 
Health Education, History, Home 
Economies, Library Education, Math- 
ematics, Music, Religion, Science, So- 
cial Studies, Sociology, and Speech. 
Graduate instruction in Education 
was offered at all four institutions; 
English at three; History, Home Eco- 
nomics and Music at two; and all oth- 
ers at one institution only. Alabama 
State Teachers College confers the 
Master of Education degree only; 
Tuskegee, the Master of Science de- 
gree in Agriculture, Education, and 
Home Economies; Fisk, the Master 
of Arts degree in Biology, Education, 
English, Chemistry, Music, Religion, 
and Sociology ; and Tennessee A and I 
State has a program leading to the 
Master of Science and Master of Arts 
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degree in Education and other fields 
not net specified. No institution pro- 
vides graduate work leading to a doc- 
tor’s degree. 

There were 132 graduate courses of- 
fered through the various depart- 
ments of the four institutions during 
the 1944-45 school year. These ranged 
from three at Tennessee A and I State 
College to 52 at Tuskegee. Alabama 
State Teachers College reported 29 for 
the 1945 summer session and Fisk re- 
ported 49 for the regular school year 
and the summer session. The number 
of courses offered in the various de- 
partments ranged from one in Busi- 
ness Education, Mathematics, and So- 
cial Studies to thirty-three in Agricul- 
ture. Graduate courses in Biology 
and Speech were not offered during 
the school year, although provisions 
had been made for graduate instruc- 
tion in these fields. 

The four institutions reported a to- 
tal enrollment of 352 graduate stu- 
dents for the 1944-45 session, ranging 
from 15 at Tennessee A and I College 
to 183 at Fisk, including the 1945 
summer session. The departmental en- 
rollments ranged from one student 
each in History, Music, and Speech to 
287 in Education. Alabama State 
Teachers College had a total enroll- 
ment of 99 graduate students and 
Tuskegee reported 55. 

In 1945, 31 Master’s degrees were 
conferred by the four institutions up- 
on successful candidates. Fisk con- 
ferred 20 Master of Arts degrees; Ala- 
bama State Teachers College, nine 
Master of Education degrees; and 
Tennessee A and I State College, two 
Master of Science degrees. Twenty- 
one of the graduate degrees conferred 
were in the field of Education, seven 


Sociology, two in Religion, and one in 
Business Education. 

The staffs of the departments pro- 
viding graduate instruction in the 
four institutions totaled 102 persons, 
ranging from 18 at Alabama State 
Teachers College and Tuskegee to 37 
at Fisk University. Tennessee A and 
I College reported 29 persons. The 
distribution of staff members accord- 
ing to individual departments ranged 
from one each in the Departments of 
Health Education, Mathematics, and 
Social Studies to 25 in Education. 

The strictly graduate courses in 
these departments were taught by a 
total of 62 persons—17 at Alabama 
State Teachers College, 18 at Tuske- 
gee, 19 at Fisk, and eight at Tennes- 
see A and I College. At Fisk, Tuske- 
gee, and Tennessee A and I College, 
a total of eighteen of the persons offer- 
ing graduate courses were full profes- 
sors; nine were associate professors ; 
15 assistant professors; and 13 were 
lecturers. Alabama State Teachers 
College does not rank its summer 
teachers. 

Thirty-two, or more than 50 per 
cent of the persons offering graduate 
work at the four institutions had 
earned the doctorate; twenty-eight 
held the Master’s degree, and two held 
degrees of a professional character. 
Fifteen of the earned doctorates were 
held by Fisk’s graduate faculty; six 
by Tuskegee’s; seven by Alabama 
State Teachers College’s; and four by 
Tennessee A and I’s. 

Eight persons at Fisk, Tennessee A 
and I, and Tuskegee earned an annual 
salary between $2,000 and $2,499; 
eight earned salaries between $2,500 
and $2,999; twelve had salaries be- 
tween $3,000 and $3,499 ; eight earned 
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TABLE III 


DEGREES AND SALARIES OP GRADUATE FACULTIES AT ALABAMA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Fisk, TENNESSEE A AND I, AND TUSKEGEE 1944-45 





Highest Earned Degrees 


Salary Groups 

















Institution Doctorate Masters Others  Totals2000- 2500- 3000- 3500- 4000 

2499 2999 3499 3999 Above Totals 
Alabama STC 7 9 1 i) ots te = sc 17 
aaa 15 3 1 19 2 5 2 2 8 19 
Tennessee A&I 4 4 0 8 3 0 1 3 1 8 
Tuskegee 6 12 0 18 3 3 9 3 0 18 








between $3,500 and $3,999; and nine 
earned salaries of $4,000 or more. No 
full-time resident professor at the 
three institutions received a salary ex- 
ceeding $4,500. Thirty-five per cent 
had annual salaries below $3,000, and 
37 per cent received salaries of $3,500 
or more. Since graduate instruction 
at Alabama State Teachers College is 
confined to the summer session, the 
salaries were paid on the basis of eight 
weeks, ranging from $250 to $650 for 
the summer period. 

Table III shows the distribution or 
degrees and salaries at the four insti- 
tutions. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. Prior to the Gaines decision, the 
States of Alabama, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee had made no tangible ef- 
forts to provide within their borders 
public supported graduate instruction 
for its Negro citizens. The only in- 
struction of this kind available to Ne- 
groes was offered at a private institu- 
tion in Tennessee, which over a period 
of fifty years has developed reasona- 
bly adequate facilities for this pur- 
pose. 

2. Following the Gaines decision, 
Alabama and Tennessee took positive 
steps in this direction. In 1944-45 
both States were providing some grad- 
uate work for Negroes at their State 


Colleges or in cooperation with pri- 
vate institutions; however, the in- 
struction provided was limited to the 
three fields of Agriculture, Education, 
and Home Economics. Kentucky has 
made no provisions whatever to pro- 
vide within the State graduate in- 
struction for its Negro citizens; but 
there appears to be a slightly reason- 
able chance that Negroes might be ad- 
mitted in the near future to the State 
University now reserved for whites. 

3. Present legislation which author- 
izes graduate work for Negroes with- 
in these States has not been imple- 
mented to guarantee the development 
of a varied and continuous program 
of acceptable quality. The Tennessee 
law merely authorizes a program of 
graduate instruction, but creates no 
fund for this purpose; and the 
amount appropriated by Alabama is 
too inadequate to meet even the imme- 
diate needs of the Negroes in the 
State. 

4. Limited scholarship funds for 
out-of-state study on the graduate lev- 
el have been provided by each of the 
three States ; however, these funds are 
likewise inadequate and can be re- 
garded at the present time as no more 
than tokens of appeasement. 

5. Existing state-supported pro- 
grams of graduate instruction are 
strongest in Agriculture, Education, 
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and Home Economics; whereas the of- 
ferings in the private institution are 
strongest in the Arts and Science and 
in Education. 

6. The greatest combined asset of 
all four institutions offering graduate 
instruction is the group of well- 
trained and experienced scholars who 
staff their graduate departments. 
Over 50 per cent of these persons hold 
earned doctors’ degrees from distin- 
guished American universities. On 


this particular count, however, the ad- 
vantages are heavily in favor of the 
private institutions. 

7. There appears to be among the 
other institutions in the area no avail- 
able resources which might contribute 
to the development of an adequate 
program of graduate instruction for 
Negroes. These colleges prefer ex- 
pending their energies in the develop- 
ment of strong instruction programs 
on the undergraduate level. 











Collegiate Technical Education for Negroes in Missourj 


G. Ropert CoTTron 


DEFINITION OF THE PROBLEM 


The problem of developing a pro- 
gram of higher technical education 
for Negroes in Missouri involves in- 
terpreting the records of the past and 
the activities of the present in order to 
arrive at plans for the future. The 
proposed program is based upon a rec- 
ognition of existing conditions and a 
belief in democratic principles. Too 
long has the basis for technical educa- 
tional preparation for Negroes in Ne- 
gro institutions been limited by a nar- 
row perspective of the technological 
horizon. Too often ‘‘traditional’’ oe- 
cupations and professions have been 
‘“set aside’’ for Negroes as belonging 
to them and to them alone. Such ac- 
tions are not compatible with the phil- 
osophy of a democratic society. Prep- 
aration of individuals for useful citi- 
zenship must allow for the most effi- 
cient use of all resources of a whole 
society. 

The writer believes this study is 
timely and needed in order to effect a 
more harmonious and satisfying en- 
trance of adequately prepared indi- 
viduals from a minority group into an 
enlarging industrial phase of a whole 
society. A plan is proposed that real- 
ly attempts to meet the needs of a mi- 
nority group with respect to present 
conditions and at the same time pro- 
vides opportunities for this group to 
prepare for a more important part in 
industrial phases of modern society. 

One needs but to look about him to 
observe that technology, especially in 
its industrial phase, is becoming more 


closely integrated with everyday liy. 
ing. Increasing numbers of persons 
are participating in the growth of a 
rapidly changing industrial technol. 
ogy. The duty of educational institu. 
tions in meeting the challenge of im. 
proving technology is to re-examine 
and re-interpret their technical educa. 
tion and research programs in the 
light of changing conditions. 

Technical training and preparation 
are acknowledged by society as means 
for improving its general well-being. 
Adopting by the states of the provi- 
sions and benefits of the several Fed- 
eral laws which provided for the sub- 
sidization and promotion of technical 
education is widespread. Benefits 
from invention, improvement and pro- 
duction in technology are distributed 
among increasing numbers of people. 
Results derived from intelligent appli- 
cation of the control and utilization of 
physical forces, elements, materials, 
on the one hand, and human efforts on 
the other are being shared by labor as 
well as management. Reasonable ex- 
pansion of industria] enterprises for 
the improvement of the general wel- 
fare of society is sanctioned by gov- 
ernment. These facts point to an en- 
larged place for industrial technology 
and technical education in modern s0- 
ciety. 

Philosophically, the position of the 
Negro in the industrial phase of so- 
ciety is fundamentally the same as 
that of any other individual. Exist- 
ing conditions, however, are not in 
harmony with such a philosophy. In 
actual practice the Negro is denied 
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total participation because of unintel- 
ligent discrimination. In spite of the- 
oretical aspirations of militant mem- 
bers of the minority group who some- 
times desire instantaneous operation 
of democratic principles, the writer 
holds the opinion that actual present- 
day conditions and situations must be 
faced. The facing of these conditions 
does not mean approval, but rather 
the acknowledgment of their presence 
and the need for considering them in 
the formulation of programs of ac- 
tion. 

The study is limited to the develop- 
ment of a proposed program for Lin- 
coln University, the only state-sup- 
ported and controlled institution for 
the higher education of Negroes in 
Missouri. Not only is Lincoln Univer- 
sity the only state institution for Ne- 
groes but it is one of the two degree- 
granting institutions for Negroes in 
Missouri. The other is Stowe Teachers 
College of St. Louis, a municipal in- 
stitution, whose primary purpose is to 
prepare teachers for the public schools 
of that city. The preparation of teach- 
ers at Stowe does not include industri- 
al arts or industrial-vocational teach- 
er education. The only other higher 
educational institution for Negroes is 
the Lincoln Junior College of Kansas 
City, Missouri. There are no indus- 
trial arts or industrial terminal edu- 
cation courses offered at this institu- 
tion. Since industrial arts and other 
technical education courses are not of- 
fered at Stowe Teachers College and 
Lincoln Junior College, higher techni- 
cal education should be related to, if 
not centered at, Lincoln University. 
Under the present conditions, the limi- 
tation of this study to Lincoln Uni- 
versity as representing the seat of 


technical education for Negroes in the 
state of Missouri seems to be justified. 

The scope of this study is further 
limited to five areas which the writer 
conceives as being phases of higher 
technical education. The emphasis is 
to be placed upon three of the five 
areas that may be classified as new or 
recent to the curricular offerings of 
Lincoln University. These areas are: 
(1) semi-engineering (technical insti- 
tute courses), (2) building engineer- 
ing, and (3) basic engineering. The 
other two areas, (4) industrial arts 
education and (5) industrial termi- 
nal courses, are to be considered in 
less detail. Less emphasis is to be 
placed upon these latter areas because 
the industrial-arts teacher-education 
program has been found to be meeting 
the needs of its clientele, and because 
the industrial terminal courses are not 
restricted to higher education. 

It has been pointed out that in 
terms of democratic principles, the 
needs of technical education for Ne- 
groes are essentially the same as those 
needs for other members of society. 
The general needs underlying the pur- 
poses of engineering and technical and 
industrial-vocational institutions in 
the main are the same for all groups 
that live and participate in the same 
society. Some of these needs are: 

1. Educational institutions which 
include technical education in their 
curriculums require teaching and re- 
search personnel to maintain and ex- 
pand their usefulness. 

2. Industrial technological founda- 
tions have created institutions that 
need trained personnel to carry on 
their work. 

3. Industrial technology needs more 
and better trained personnel to meet 
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adequately its fixed, its changing, and 
its expanding needs. 

To this list the following are 
presented as representing additional 
needs caused by the maintenance of 
separate schools for the higher educa- 
tion of Negroes. 

a. The acceptance of the benefits of 
the Morrill Act of 1890 and the 
designation of the Lincoln Uni- 
versity as the land-grant institu- 
tion for Negroes require the car- 
rying out the provisions of such 
acceptance and designation. 

b. The authorization of the Board of 
Curators of Lincoln University 
given by the State Legislature of 
1939 to reorganize Lincoln Uni- 
versity ‘‘so that it shall afford to 
the Negro people of the State op- 
portunity for training up to the 
standards furnished at the State 
University of Misouri,’’ includes 
technical education. The curricu- 
lar offerings at the State Univer- 
sity of Missouri include phases of 
higher technical education which 
are not offered at Lincoln Univer- 
sity. 

c. Negro citizens of Missouri desire 
and need phases of higher techni- 
cal education not now available 
at Lincoln University. Because 
certain phases of higher technical 
education are not available at 
Lincoln University, out-of-state 
tuition is being paid by the state 
to enable Negro citizens to pursue 
engineering courses at colleges or 
universities in other states, 

‘‘nending the full development of 
Lineoln University.’’ 

d.‘‘The Supreme Court of the 
United States has recently decid- 
ed that the State of Missouri has 


not adequately provided for the 
adequate training in institutions 
of higher education in the State 
of Missouri for Negro residents of 
the State.’’ 

e. Legally, the fact that there is now 
only a limited demand for pro. 
fessional engineering phases of 
higher technical education in Mis. 
souri cannot be considered a jus- 
tification for not meeting this de- 
mand adequately. In the case of 
legal education, the Supreme 
Court ruled that ‘‘the fact that 
there is but a limited demand in 
Missouri for the legal [law] edu- 
cation of Negroes does not excuse 
the discriminations in favor of 
the whites.’’ 

Probably, a ‘‘legal’’ manner of car- 
rying out the mandates of the Su- 
preme Court to provide ‘‘equal”’ high- 
er technical education to the Negro 
residents of the state could be pro- 
vided by admitting Negroes to the 
University of Missouri or duplicat- 
ing that institution’s program of tecb- 
nical education ‘‘at some place within 
the boundaries of the state.’’ In the 
absence of any legislative directive as 
to the disposition of higher technical 
education for Negroes in Missouri, the 
writer, with cooperative aid from staff 
members of Lincoln University, stud- 
ied the situation and set up a proposed 
plan for technical education as a vol- 
untary and natural expansion of the 
present program. 


METHODS OF PROCEDURE 


There are no studies known to the 
writer which present programs of 
higher technical education for Ne- 
groes in Negro institutions that deal 
with engineering and semi-engineer- 
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ing education. The comprehensive Re- 
port of the Investigation of Engineer- 
ing Education, published in 1934, did 
not include Negro institutions as a 
group. The only Negro institution in- 
eluded was Howard University of 
Washington, D. C., which had, at the 
time of the survey, engineering cur- 
ricular offerings that were acceptable 
for inclusion in the survey. 

In order to become more familiar 
with the status and trends of higher 
technical education in the United 
States in general, and in Missouri in 
particular, studies were made of (a) 
the literature concerning engineering 
institutions and technical institutes in 
the United States, (b) the statutes of 
Missouri from 1848 to 1942 relating to 
education for Negroes, (c) Federal 
Court decisions affecting education in 
states where separate educational fa- 
cilities are maintained for Negroes, 
and (d) the minutes of meetings of 
the Board and Faculty of Lincoln 
University from 1870 to 1944. 

The Report of the Investigation of 
Engineering-Education directed by 
William E. Wickenden, now president 
of the Case School of Applied Science 
in Cleveland, Ohio, and sponsored by 
the Society for the Promotion of En- 
gineering Education, was the chief 
source of information concerning the 
evolution of higher technical educa- 
tion up to 1934. This report, published 
in two volumes, is probably the only 
comprehensive survey and study that 
has been made and published since 
1923. To determine the trends since 
that study, the issues of the Journal 
of Engineering Education—especial- 
ly for the years 1934-1942—vwere ex- 
amined. 

A plan based upon the needs and 
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current trends accepted as being com- 
patible with the guiding philosophy 
and existing conditions was conceived 
and developed as follows: 

First, the plan was conceived by the 
writer, not necessarily as a new idea 
but rather as an idea new to Lincoln 
University. It does include innova- 
tions, however, that reflect the recent 
school of thought rather than the tra- 
ditional curriculums of higher techni- 
cal educational institutions. 

Second, this plan was submitted 
several times to selected faculty and 
administrative members of Lincoln 
University as a group and as individ- 
uals in order to clarify some of the 
issues involved. The fourteen persons 
selected to review and counsel on the 
plan were invited because of their in- 
terest in technical education and be- 
cause of the expected cooperative part 
they may play in putting this pro- 
gram into operation. 

Third, the plan was reviewed in 
brief by Dean Charles E. MacQuigg, 
of the College of Engineering of The 
Ohio State University, who in addi- 
tion arranged personal interviews 
with selected deans and presidents of 
engineering colleges and institutions. 

Fourth, interviews were secured 
with the following persons: (1) Dean 
C. E. MacQuigg, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity; (2) President William E. 
Widkenden, Case School of Applied 
Seience, Cleveland, Ohio; (3) Dean 
H. A. Gowdy, University of Cincin- 
nati, Cincinnati, Ohio; (4) President 
Donald Prentice, Rose Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Terre Haute, Indiana; (5) 
Dean A. A. Potter, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Indiana; and (6) 
Dean A. S. Langsdorf, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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These individuals were selected be- 
cause of the prominence and distinc- 
tion which they have gained in engi- 
neering education through various 
channels; the types of institutions 
which they represent, i.e., large, small, 
private, and state; their geographical 
proximity to Lincoln University ; and 
their sympathetic understanding of 
the problems involved as indicated by 
their statements found in the litera- 
ture. The interviews varied in length 
from one to three hours. The writer 
attempted to provide orientation for 
them by previously mailing to each 
individual a folder enclosing material 
pertinent to the problem and the in- 
terview. 

Fifth, the proposed plan was revised 
in the light of the suggestions re- 
ceived. 

Sixth, the revised plan was submit- 
ted by mail to the following individ- 
uals who subsequently wrote criticisms 
of it: (1) President R. E. Doherty, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology; 
(2) Dean H. H. Hammond, Pennsyl- 
vania State College; (3) President 
John T. Faig, Ohio Mechanics Insti- 
tute, Cincinnati, Ohio; (4) Emeritus 
Professor D. C. Jackson, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology; (5) As- 
sociate Dean J. K. Finch, Columbia 
University; (6) E. L. Bishop, Secre- 
tary of the Society for the Promotion 
of Engineering Education, University 
of Pittsburgh; and (7) Dean R. E. 
Seaton, Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan, Kansas. 

These individuals were selected 
mainly for the same reasons as were 
the deans and presidents to whom the 
original plans were presented. 

Seventh, the plan finally was re- 
vised, in the light of comments, sug- 


gestions, and criticisms secured 
through these procedures. 


THE PROPOSED PLAN 


The plan of this study calls for, 
first, a report on the historical growth 
and development of technical educa. 
tion at Lincoln University from 1866 
to 1942; second, an examination of the 
literature pertinent to technical edu. 
cation and especially the literature of 
engineering education; third, the for. 
mulation of a guiding philosophy for 
the development of the proposed plan; 
and fourth, planning a program of 
technical education for Lincoln Uni- 
versity that is in keeping with this 
guiding philosophy. 

From the first two engineering cur. 
riculums of military and civil engi- 
neering have grown a total of seven- 
teen different ones as recognized by 
the accrediting committee of the En- 
gineering Council for Professional 
Development. The civil, electrical, 
mechanical and chemical engineering 
curriculums usually are considered 
the basic ones in engineering. Most of 
the other curriculums, except mining 
engineering, have grown out of these 
four. 

The decision has not been rendered 
as to whether it is better to maintain 
a few basic engineering curriculums 
or to expand into more of the narrow- 
ly specialized engineering branches. 
However, a growing majority believes 
that the engineering education proc- 
ess should not be narrowly technical 
in nature. 

There seems to be general agree- 
ment among professional educators 
and industrialists that preparation for 
a vocation consists of more than the 
mere imparting of knowledge and ac- 
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quiring necessary skills. Hence the 
social as well as the economic implica- 
tions of living are of deep concern to 
the engineer, technician, tradesman, 
and industrial laborer. Because the 
social benefits vary directly with in- 
dustrial and economic advancement, 
an intelligent consumption must go 
hand in hand with an intelligent pro- 
duction. 

Literature reveals that many indus- 
trialists and administrators believe 
that many of the technically trained 
graduates are victims of overintensi- 
fied technical training which failed to 
develop other essentials necessary for 
an improved usefulness in industrial 
organizations. Technical training 
alone is not sufficient to earn one a 
good living or to enable one to enjoy 
a ‘good life.’? Man, money, and the 
organized activities of a whole society 
must be as thoroughly understood and 
studied as the materials and forces of 
nature, 

Observations from surveys on the 
function of engineers indicate that 
persons trained and prepared as civil, 
electrical, mechanical, and chemical 
engineers do not perform or function 
in their vocations as the name of their 
engineering preparation would seem 
to indicate. This seems to indicate 
that higher technical education should 
be functionalized to the point where 
the educational preparation meets the 
needs of individuals and society. The 
proposed plan is set up in line with 
this purpose. 

At the present, technical education 
is offered at Lincoln University 
through its Mechanic Arts Depart- 
ment. The department is composed of 
four major areas: (1) mechanical con- 
struction (a four-year semi-engineer- 
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ing course) ; (2) teacher education for 
preparation of industrial arts and in- 
dustrial-vocational teachers; (3) vo- 
cational trade training; and (4) 
building engineering. Although the 
present plan of technical education 
had been in operation for less than 
seven years, the director and staff 
members came to the realization that 
a new or reorganized program was 
necessary in order to attain full reali- 
zation of the purposes of the technical 
education program of the University. 

The proposed basic engineering cur- 
riculum is based upon the later trends 
of engineering education which lean 
toward the broader fundamental 
training. Under it students wishing 
to pursue the basic engineering cur- 
riculum would have a choice of three 
options as follows: The first would 
offer four years of basic engineering 
including sciences, mathematics, tech- 
nical courses, industrial economics 
and management, and selected courses 
in the humanities. This option would 
lead to the Bachelor of Science degree 
awarded by Lincoln University. 

The second option would offer a 
five-year co-operative plan with select- 
ed engineering institutions. Three 
years of basic engineering including 
courses similar to those in the first op- 
tion will be offered at Lincoln. In the 
fourth year, opportunities would be 
given to pursue courses prerequisite 
for either the specialized civil, electri- 
eal, or mechanical engineering curric- 
ulums as a basis for further special- 
ized work in a co-operating institu- 
tion. The selection of prerequisite 
courses would be influenced strongly 
by the required courses of the co-op- 
erating institution that the student 
intends to enter. After attainment of 
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at least the minimum resident period 
and the successful completion of the 
required course work, the student 
would be awarded—by the co-operat- 
ing institution—the Bachelor of Sci- 
ence degree in the specialized engi- 
neering; ¢.g., Bachelor of Science de- 
gree in mechanical engineering. Lin- 
coln University would award a Bache- 
lor of Science in basic engineering at 
the successful completion of the fourth 
year (specialized) at Lincoln Univer- 
sity and a Bachelor of Science degree 
in the specialized engineering at the 
same time as the co-operating institu- 
tion. 

The third option would offer a five- 
year co-operative plan with industry. 
Three years of basic engineering and 
one year of prerequisite specialized 
engineering will be offered at Lincoln 
University as in the second option. At 
the successful completion of the four 
years the student would be awarded 
the Bachelor of Science degree in ba- 
sic engineering. The fifth year would 
be spent in an approved industry 
where the work and experiences would 
be chiefly in the area of the fourth- 
year preparation. After having spent 
profitably one year (twelve months) 
in this industry under careful super- 
vision and with periodical conferences 
with a representative of the technical 
education staff of Lincoln University, 
the student would receive a Bachelor 
of Science degree in the specialized 
engineering, awarded by Lincoln Uni- 
versity. 

It is believed that other things being 
equal, a student finishing this five- 
year proposed curriculum would be a 
better graduate than one who finished 
the traditional four-year engineering 
curriculum. 


There is a close relation between the 
core technical courses of the basic en. 
gineering curriculum and the required 
technical courses in the building engi. 
neering curriculum. The advantages 
in the similarity were commented on 
favorably by most of the persons con- 
sulted in connection with this study, 

The building engineering curricu- 
lum was heartily endorsed by several 
engineering educators as being defi- 
nitely needed at the present time. The 
future needs for qualified persons in 
this industry are expected to expand 
because of the lack of adequately pre- 
pared persons at the present time, the 
stalemate in the building industry be. 
cause of the war, and the rebuilding 
that will be required as a result of the 
war. The purposes of the curriculum 
were revised in order to cover the 
functional needs of the total building 
industry and its closely related areas, 
The purpose of the proposed program 
is to provide the student with the fun- 
damental engineering, business, and 
general training necessary in order to 
pursue a career in the small and in- 
termediate building and constructive 
industry. The aim of the program is 
to train capable structural designers, 
estimators, specification writers, build- 
ing and plant supervisors, construc- 
tion materials and equipment sales- 
men, general building contractors, 
and administrators. 

The majority of the courses in basic 
engineering and building engineering 
will be used as a core background for 
the semi-engineering courses that are 
proposed in the following discussion. 
The areas planned for the beginning 
of the program are: (1) power plant 
operation, (2) mechanical construc- 
tion, (3) electrical construction, (4) 
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puilding construction, (5) building 
maintenance, (6) drafting, and (7) 
landscape engineering. 

Each semi-engineering area has two 
or more specialized phases. This ar- 
rangement allows the student an op- 
portunity for selection among a wide 
field of possibilities. Depending upon 
the choice of specialization, a student 
with the aid of a sympathetic counsel- 
or can choose from among twenty-five 
different specialized phases of seven 
semi-engineering areas. The increased 
emphasis upon _ semi-engineering 
courses probably will improve corre- 
spondingly the status of industrial 
terminal courses to the point that such 
terminal courses will receive greater 
recognition in the service offerings of 
educational institutions. 

The main features of the industrial 
terminal courses are: 


First, the major efforts of the stu- 
dent will be concentrated in the tech- 
nical or laboratory course of his 
choice, almost to the exclusion of oth- 
er subjects and courses. 


Second, all supporting and related 
courses are for the express purpose of 
directly facilitating and implement- 
ing the technical or laboratory course. 

Third, personnel, other than the 
college instructors, will be used to 
supervise certain phases of technical 
or laboratory courses. For example, 
the trade maintenance employees will 
direct the trade practice; the chief 
custodian will direct the practice in 
custodial services ; the power plant en- 
gineers will supervise the practice in 
low and high pressure steam opera- 
tion; and advanced industrial arts 
students will assist in craft laboratory 
courses, 


Fourth, the courses carry no col- 
lege credit. 

Fifth, the technical and laboratory 
courses may start at any time and will 
be completed when the student has 
achieved satisfactory competency as 
judged by the instructor on the basis 
of industrial requirements for arti- 
sans and technicians. A certificate of 
proficiency will be awarded on the suc- 
cessful completion of the course. 


Sith, admission requirements will 
be based only upon the desire of a 
mature person (usually over twenty- 
one years of age or with previous ex- 
perience in the occupation) or high 
school graduate, to pursue such 
courses and reasonably profit by such 
experiences. 


The concluding portion of the study 
was given to a brief consideration of 
the administrative procedures, person- 
nel, and physical plant necessary for 
the proposed program. The writer 
found that, in the main, the revised 
Lincoln University rules and regula- 
tions concerning the instructional staff 
provided the essential controls and 
regulations for members of the techni- 
cal education staff. 

Although there are no specific reg- 
ulations of the Accrediting Commit- 
tee on Engineering Schools against 
the operation of engineering curricu- 
lums in a college of arts and science, 
the consensus of opinion from engi- 
neering educators contacted was that 
the mechanic arts should operate as a 
separate division of technical or en- 
gineering education. 

The writer recommended that the 
higher technical education program 
be organized as a separate division of 
the College of Arts and Science and 
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that the division be made a separate 
school or college whenever its growth 
so warrants. As a separate division 
of the College of Arts and Science the 
present Mechanic Arts Department 
should be designated as the Division 
of Mechanic Arts and Engineering 
and when changed to a separate school 
or college it should be designated the 
School or College of Applied Science 
and Engineering. 

In the division of Mechanic Arts 
and Engineering there should be three 
departments, namely :(1) basie and 
building engineering, (2) semi-engi- 
neering and _ industrial - terminal 
courses, (3) industrial arts teacher- 
education. Each department should 
have a chairman who will be respon- 
sible to the Director of the Division. 

Practically all replies from engi- 
neering educators indicate that the 
size of the buildings and amount of 
necessary laboratory equipment for 
any program depend directly upon 
the number of students that are ex- 
pected to participate in the program. 
Based upon data collected and the pre- 
dicted growth in Negro population of 


Missouri, the writer, with the aid of 
the Dean of College of Arts and Sci. 
ences and the President of the Univer- 
sity, came to the conclusion that prob. 
ably within the next ten years there 
will be an enrollment of one thousand 
students, of which one-half would be 
men—a conservative estimate. The 
proposed rearrangement of the pres- 
ent floor space and the additional 
space gained by a new two-story an- 
nex should be sufficient for the begin- 
ning program. Additional floor space 
will depend largely upon the popular. 
ity and growth of the proposed plan 
and the support given it by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Missouri. 

The history of technical education 
is one of marked changes in content, 
rapid advancement, improved recogni- 
tion, and greater integration into all 
the phases of a total society. Its fu- 
ture in colleges and universities for 
Negroes will depend very largely upon 
the direction charted by its leaders. 
It is hoped that the plans formulated 
in this study will be of influence in 
promoting effectively this develop- 
ment. 
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James K. Aggrey: Reconciler of Races* 


LEONARD S. 


Word had reached the natives of 
Anamabu, Africa, that the foreign 
commission visiting their continent 
would pass through their village en- 
route from Cape Coast to Accra. In 
their cavaleade of autos and trucks 
would be James Aggrey. They had 
also learned that the commissioners 
would stop for half an hour, but that 
was not long enough for the purposes 
these natives had in mind. Somehow 
the Commission must be detained and 
Aggrey captured and held in Anama- 
bu. 

So Chief Amonu and the other 
heads of the Fanti tribe counselled to- 
gether as to the means they would use 
to carry out their designs. A deci- 
sion reached, they waited for the ar- 
rival of these distinguished visitors. 
On the day of their anticipated ar- 
rival, a band of natives waited eager- 
ly, impatiently outside the village. 
The cars were spied in the distance 
and the local residents placed them- 
selves in the road so that the autos 
could not pass. Quickly Aggrey was 
taken from the car and transported 
elsewhere. The other members of the 
Commission were officially welcomed 
and warmly greeted. 

Minutes passed and Aggrey did not 
return. Restless, the Commission 
members glanced about to see if he 
could be seen. Suddenly a figure like 
his emerged from a nearby house, 
dressed in the full Fanti regalia, 
and surrounded by others similarly 





“Acknowledgment is made for use of ma- 
terials from Aggrey of Africa by Edwin 
Smith. Harpers. 


KENWORTHY 


dressed, as well as by a host of chil- 
dren from the Wesleyan schools, 
marching to the tunes of God Save 
the King and Tipperary. As the fig- 
ures approached, they could plainly 
see that it was Aggrey, dressed in the 
native garb. 

This was not intended as a kidnap- 
ping, although it might have seemed 
so to the stranger. This was a celebra- 
tion in honor of Aggrey of Anamabu, 
who had become so prominent in the 
years since he left their little village 
that he was often referred to as Ag- 
grey of Africa or Aggrey of Africa 
and America. 

Today he came to them as the only 
Negro member of the Phelps-Stokes 
Commission investigating the schools 
of Western and Southern Africa, in 
conjunction with the various govern- 
ments and several missionary societies. 
This was the recognition the outside 
world had accorded him. Now the 
Anamabuites could pay their respects 
as they had long wanted to do. 

They made the most of their oppor- 
tunity, too. Aggrey was escorted to a 
specially constructed grandstand cov- 
ered with bunting and palm leaves 
from which he watched the local mili- 
tias maneuver and heard the various 
tribal groups vie with one another 
in singing. Then came the elaborate 
ceremony of inducting him into the 
office of Kyiame, the official interpre- 
ter or public relations officer for the 
chief, a post Aggrey’s father had held 
for many years. 

The other Commissioners moved on 
to Acera, the capital, but Aggrey re- 
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mained overnight and preached four 
times the next day despite illness due 
to exposure to the sun. He should 
not have spoken at all, but he did not 
wish to disappoint his friends and rel- 
atives on this all too short visit. The 
churches were crowded to hear him 
speak and to see what had become of 
this native son who had won respect 
and renown for himself, his tribe, and 
his race among the peoples of other 
countries, other continents, and other 
races. 

As he spoke, the older ones remi- 
nisced, later piecing together their 
odd bits of information on his life 
history. Edited to eliminate mistakes 
which unintentionally or only partial- 
ly intentionally crept in, it ran some- 
thing like this. 

In this little village of Anamabu on 
the Gold Coast of Africa, James Ag- 
grey had been born on October 18, 
1875, the 17th child in the family. 
According to local custom he had been 
named James Emman Kodwo Mensa 
Otsiwadu Humamfunsam Kwegyir 
Aggrey, which translated means 
James (his baptismal name), the 
Great City, male child born on Mon- 
day, third male child, tenth after Ot- 
siwa, wide-ruling Agamemmon, Kweg- 
yir (his father), Aggrey (the family 
name). For the convenience of him- 
self and others he sloughed off all but 
the James K. Aggrey! 

As a child James thrilled to the 
tales of tribal exploits told around the 
family fire, or learned from his father 
how to observe people and understand 
them as hunters observed animals. At 
nine he underwent the ceremony of 
induction into the responsibilities of 
the family. From his father he re- 
ceived a clay jug filled with water. 
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Then, as he drank it, his father in- 
toned these words: ‘‘ As thou drinkest, 
thy father’s wisdom and powers of 
speech pass into thee. Henceforward 
we shall share this jug and thou shalt 
prepare thyself to follow in thy fa- 
ther’s footsteps. When thou becomest 
a man thou shalt do in a great way 
what I have done in a small way.’’ 
How true that was to become, no one 
could then imagine. 

Early in life a Wesleyan minister, 
Dennis Kemp, arrived from England 
to work in this part of the Gold Coast. 
Aggrey was one of the twenty young 
people the Kemps chose to live in 
their home and go to school to them. 
Here there was a glaring contrast to 
the unsanitary living in most of the 
natives’ homes, and James and the 
others unconsciously assimilated much 
of the spirit and ways of a good Chris- 
tian household. On Sundays he often 
translated the sermons into Fanti, and 
at other times traded lessons with the 
missionaries, thereby acquiring addi- 
tional ease and facility in English. 
So proficient did he become that he 
was used as a helper in preparing a 
translation of parts of the New Tes- 
tament and a hymn book. 

For a short time after the comple- 
tion of his early schooling, he taught 
in an inland village school. Although 
only fifteen, he was in charge of thirty 
to forty boys, and apparently won his 
way with them quickly and well. The 
next year he returned to the Kemps 
and helped them in the new Wesleyan 
Centenary Memorial School, built in 
1891. There he remained for several 
years, becoming headmaster in 1898 
at the age of twenty-three. 

About the same time James Aggrey 
became active in the defense of the 
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natives against the encroachments of 
the English upon their territory and 
rights. As secretary of the Aborigi- 
nes’ Rights Protection Society and as 
a journalist, he fought valiantly and 
successfully to defeat the Public 
Lands Bill which the natives felt 
would mean the eventual loss of all 
their land to absentee foreign owners. 

A new adventure and another long 
chapter in his life began in July of 
1898 when he sailed for the United 
States via England. It was a bishop 
in the African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church who had spotted this 
promising young man and urged him 
to study at Livingstone College, a Ne- 
gro school in Salisbury, North Carol- 
lina, named after the son of the fa- 
mous African missionary, David Liv- 
ingstone. Aggrey adapted himself to 
the life at Livingstone quickly, and 
soon made a name for himself. In 
1902 when he graduated from the col- 
lege, he ranked as the top student in 
his class as well as the recipient of a 
prize for excellence in English com- 
position. Ten years later the college 
and Hood Theological Seminary, affil- 
iated with Livingstone, honored him 
with the Doctor of Divinity degree in 
recognition of his outstanding service 
to the school. 

To Livingstone College Aggrey 
gave more than twenty years of his 
life. And an active life it was, too. 
He taught English, sociology and eco- 
nomics, acted for a time as registrar 
and financial secretary, and often 
taught Greek and sociology in the 
Seminary. Although he was a Negro, 
he occasionally wrote for the Char- 
lotte Daily Observer as he had done 
when still a student. As if that were 
not enough, he started a college news- 


paper and acted as superintendent of 
the Sunday school. 

Aggrey was a superb teacher and 
won the admiration of his students. 
So great was their respect for him 
that they pressed for his election to 
the presidency of the college in 1917 
and again in 1924. The first time he 
was not offered the post, but the sec- 
ond time he was given a formal in- 
vitation. He declined. In his reply 
to the trustees he said, ‘‘In the United 
States, Livingstone stands first in my 
heart. I love her. God’s choicest bless- 
ings attend her. But in the whole 
world Africa, my Africa, comes first.’’ 
When he wrote this, he was back in 
Africa, teaching, and could not be 
persuaded to return to the States. 

Perhaps as important to him as his 
teaching during these years at Liv- 
ingstone was his preaching on Sun- 
days at Miller’s Chapel and Sandy 
Ridge, two small rural Negro churches 
near Salisbury. Appalled by the low 
standard of living on which these peo- 
ple existed, he enlisted the aid of his 
faculty colleague, Mr. Patterson, a 
teacher of agriculture, to form farm- 
ers’ clubs and help the people improve 
their crops and livestock. Soon they 
began buying fertilizer by the carload 
in order to save money. Then they 
organized a credit union to combat the 
exorbitant interest rates charged for 
loans. This led next to a realty com- 
pany to encourage home ownership 
and improved housing for his parish- 
ioners. 

The children of the area were also 
in need of help, so Aggrey encour- 
aged the building of a playground 
and the use of the churches as com- 
munity centers. Soon the state offi- 
cials began to take notice of radical 
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changes and the State Board of 
Health proclaimed this work in Row- 
an County as ‘‘The best work done in 
community league work in the State.’’ 

Working alongside people who were 
discriminated against racially also 
gave him ideas for bettering race re- 
lations between blacks and whites. In 
later years he often referred to this 
apprenticeship as a race reconciler 
while at Salisbury. It was true that 
his African origin meant slightly less 
prejudice against him, but he was 
black, very black, and treated as black 
men are treated. 

Once in South Africa where race 
friction is frequent, he spoke of his 
experiences in the United States, let- 
ting them draw the application to 
their own troubles in this other con- 
tinent. ‘‘In an American village,’’ he 
said, ‘‘the blacks complained once to 
me that the whites never spoke to 
them. I answered, ‘Produce some- 
thing that is useful to whites, and 
they will talk to you. Raise chickens, 
have eggs to sell, and you will see a 
change’. . . . Soon all the blacks had 
them to sell, ... and the attitude of 
the whites changed toward them, and 
they grew, some of them, wealthy. 
You must make yourselves indispensa- 
ble—that is how you can improve your 
condition. ’’ 

Constantly he was striving to bet- 
ter relations between the two races in 
his adopted state. Often it was un- 
conscious, merely a direct result of his 
Christian way of living; sometimes it 
was planned with a knowledge of the 
bitterness and enmity which existed. 
Partly because he was an African, 
partly because he won respect for his 
learning, and partly becaue of his con- 
tagious Christian spirit, he moved 


more freely than others with the white 
people of that section. Salisbury had 
raised a thousand dollars to bring the 
College there, and relations were on 
the whole fairly good, but not with 
all, nor always. 

On one occasion ill will reached the 
breaking point and several Negroes 
were lynched. Then one of the mob 
eried out, ‘‘Now let’s burn down the 
nigger college.’’ Just then another 
man, who knew Aggrey, quietly but 
firmly spoke up, ‘‘No, let’s not. One 
of the profs there gave us rocks to 
build our road and didn’t charge a 
cent. Let’s not.’’ The word of a 
friend turned the tide. The College 
was spared. No further havoc was 
wreaked. 

Aggrey was aware that he had 
much to do as a black. He was like- 
wise aware that there was more to do 
as whites. Asked what he thought was 
the best way to solve the race problem, 
he replied, ‘‘I said the Southern white 
man can do the most to solve it.’’ It 
was chiefly a white problem as he saw 
xt. 

Throughout the years of his stay at 
Salisbury, he had slipped away in the 
summer to study at Columbia Univer- 
sity in the city of New York. He was 
there for the summer sessions of 1914, 
1915, 1916, 1917, 1918, 1919, and 
1922. He was there as a regular stu- 
dent in 1918 and 1921. In 1922 he 
received the M.A. degree from Co- 
lumbia and only his death in 1925 de- 
prived him of the doctor’s degree 
from that famous university. He had 
passed the examinations and even be- 
gun his doctoral dissertation when 
death took him from his work. 

At Columbia Aggrey came under 
the influence of Professor Giddings, a 
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great sociologist, and under him he 
did his major work. Giddings liked 
Aggrey and saw in him a potential 
leader in the betterment of the world, 
particularly through the Negro race. 
Asked to comment upon him, Gid- 
dings had this to say, ‘‘I am glad to 
be asked about Aggrey and to give my 
estimate of him. He is a man of sound 
and strong character by all the evi- 
dence I have seen in four or five years 
of acquaintance with him. His per- 
sonality is unusually pleasing and he 
makes friends who seek him. He does 
not have to go after them. He has 
qualities of leadership; is an excep- 
tionally good public speaker ; has seen 
a great deal of the world and has ar- 
rived at wisdom on its big problems. 
He has acquired a great deal of ac- 
curate knowledge and passed credita- 
bly his examinations on subjects for 
the Doctor of Philosophy degree.’’ 
Even this highly commendable report 
fails to show completely the warmth 
of personal affection Giddings had for 
his pupil. 

One never knows definitely where 
he is going, although he may have a 
sure sense of the general direction in 
which he is travelling. So it was with 
Aggrey. He was eager to return to 
Africa and confident that someday he 
would. Just how it would happen or 
when, he could not say. 

Then, in 1920, he was approached 
by the Phelps-Stokes trustees to be- 
come a member of their Commission 
to Africa to determine the type of 
education going on in each of the 
countries visited, to decide what the 
educational needs of the people were 
in the light of their religious, social, 
hygienic and economic conditions, to 
see how nearly these needs were being 


met, and to assist the local people in 
recommending changes. 

This was a glorious opportunity. 
He was thrilled with the possibilities. 
He had great faith in Africa and her 
potentialities. He looked upon the 
continent as his ‘‘country.’’ Now he 
could help her forward as he had 
longed to do. 

Before they set sail, the Commis- 
sioners collected and digested scores 
of publications to acquaint themselves 
with the territory to be visited, its 
people, its customs, its geography and 
resources—everything which would af- 
fect its educational needs. They con- 
sulted with government officials and 
held conferences with business groups 
and mission boards—with all who 
were concerned in African affairs. 

Then they set out for Africa in 
September of 1920. Sierre Leone and 
Liberia were the first countries vis- 
ited, then the Gold Coast (to which 
we have already referred), and Cam- 
eroon. Starting in January, 1921, 
they toured the Belgian Congo, An- 
gola, and South Africa before return- 
ing to England and the United States. 

Everywhere they went, they in- 
spected the government and mission 
schools, talked to government officials 
and natives, and held public meetings 
to interpret their trip and the type of 
education they were convinced was 
necessary for Africa, an education of 
the hand and heart as well as the 
head, an education which included 
women as well as men, older as well 
as younger people, and an education 
which would be aided by ‘‘foreign- 
ers’’ but determined and directed 
more and more by the natives as they 
became capable of carrying it on. 

There was some opposition to a Ne- 
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gro member of the Commission and in 
some places Aggrey was snubbed or 
even insulted. For such emergencies 
he was prepared. Before a trip on 
which he would be subjected to in- 
sults, he prepared himself by periods 
of silent communion. ‘‘Keep your 
temper and smile,’’ he often said, 
‘*that’s what Jesus meant when he told 
men to turn the other cheek.’’ That 
his preparation was effective, he testi- 
fied, saying, ‘‘I can bear witness that 
turning the right cheek wins ultimate- 
i 

One of the chief jobs assigned Ag- 
grey on this educational expedition 
was to help interpret the blacks to the 
whites, and the whites to the blacks. 
It was a delicate job, requiring great 
tact and sensitivity. Aggrey acquitted 
himself admirably. Evening after eve- 
ning he would speak from the plat- 
form, expressing some of his vision 
for Africa, and often after the first 
meeting, he would speak to the na- 
tives alone, threshing out with them 
their problems in that area. He rev- 
elled in heckling and was adept at 
answering his hecklers. Tense situa- 
tions were eased by his understanding 
and humor. Often he was put onto 
the program last because he could be 
counted upon to sense any misunder- 
standings which might have arisen or 
any untoward remarks which could 
be wrongly interpreted in the light of 
local conditions, and right them. 

Testimony as to his ability is abun- 
dant. In South Africa, Mr. Jones of 
Johannesburg University spoke of 
Africa’s spokesman in this manner, 
‘*Mr, Aggrey has been responsible for 
really remarkable work in the crea- 
tion of a better spirit amongst the 
radical natives. There is universal tes- 


timony to the excellent efforts of his 
genial capabilities and his wide prac- 
tical experience of similar race prob- 
lems.’’ Here as elsewhere great 
strides were made as a result of the 
Commission’s visit, by the formation 
of Joint Councils of Europeans and 
Africans to get acquainted with each 
other and to help discuss and plan 
measures to alleviate racial conflicts. 

The written report of the Phelps- 
Stokes Commission refers to Aggrey 
in a very special way. ‘‘ Each officer 
and member of the Commission made 
his important contribution to its con- 
clusions, and none more than Mr. Ag- 
grey, the native of the Gold Coast, 
whose humor, sanity, eloquence, 
knowledge of native psychology, and 
high Christian purpose all proved as- 
sets of great importance, especially in 
dealing wisely and _ constructively 
with the complicated problems of ra- 
cial differences. ’’ 

The tour of Western and South 
Africa accomplished much. In Africa, 
America, and England it stimulated 
thinking about education in Africa, 
on the part of all kinds of people. It 
spotted promising people in Africa 
and arranged for them to study 
abroad so as to provide the essential 
leadership for the new Africa. In its 
published report, it gave a new sense 
of direction to everyone concerned 
with education in Africa. It was both 
a glorious adventure and a significant 
study for all connected with it. 

Once back in the United States Ag- 
grey was determined to complete his 
work on the M.A. at Columbia. He did 
that, but only under great handicaps. 
People were anxious to see him, to 
hear him and the story he told of the 
Dark Continent. Everywhere he went 
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he found churches and college audi- 
toriums crowded. Most gratifying and 
most startling was the easing of racial 
lines when arrangements were made 
for him to speak. This was true in the 
South as well as in the North of the 
United States. 

Usually he would speak extempora- 
neously, wandering sometimes in his 
remarks, but pointing them up with 
telling word pictures and illustrations 
which would not soon be forgotten. 
He had an excellent memory and he 
quoted much. He was pithy, too, in 
his comments, and simple in his state- 
ments. His talks were full of practi- 
cal advice growing out of a rich phil- 
osophy of living. ‘‘Be patient,’’ he 
counselled the blacks, ‘‘don’t lose 
heart, don’t hate anybody, make your- 
selves worthy of good things and good 
things will come to you.’’ Or to the 
whites, ‘‘To my people one ‘let us do’ 
is worth more than a thousand ‘you 
must do’s’.’’ 

Always he was appreciative of the 
help he had received from many 
sources, and he was eager to express 
his appreciation. One of the finest of 
his phrases in this regard is the one 
where he says, ‘‘I am a debtor to all 
men, to all civilizations, to world- 
Christianity, and to all kinds of edu- 
cational programmes. ”’ 


Over and over his speaking ability 
advanced the causes to which he had 
devoted his life—education and race 
relations. As one hearer has remarked, 
‘‘He adapted himself to his audience 
in a remarkable way; to children he 
was inspiring, to Europeans humor- 
ous, conciliatory and deeply earnest, 
to natives graphic, eloquent and vivid- 
ly emotional. He had an abundant 


stock of stories to illustrate his 
points..’’ 


One of the most popular of these 
was the story of the man who found 
an eagle in the forest and brought it 
home and fed it on chicken food along 
with his other fowl. A naturalist came 
to visit him one day and spied the 
eagle in the coop. Turning to his 
friend, he declared, ‘‘ That, my friend, 
is an eagle.’’ ‘‘Oh, no, not now,’’ was 
the rejoiner, ‘‘He has lived with the 
chickens until he, too, is one of them. 
He is no longer an eagle.’’ The nat- 
uralist insisted on a test of his point 
and was given a chance to prove that 
the bird was an eagle. Two days he 
tried to get the bird to fly, but it 
would look longingly at the chicken 
foed and hop down and peck at it. 
Finally, in desperation, the naturalist 
took the eagle at dawn to a nearby 
mountain peak, set its face towards 
the sun, and let it loose. Hesitatingly 
at first it flapped its wings, then 
spread them out and soared. ‘‘ My peo- 
ple . . .’’, Aggrey would add, ‘‘we 
were created in the image of God, but 
men have made us think we are chick- 
ens, and we still think we are; but we 
are eagles. Stretch forth your wings 
and fly. Don’t be content with the 
food of chickens.”’ 

January of 1924 found Aggrey 
again in Africa on a second Phelps- 
Stokes Commission. This time the in- 
ternational, interracial, interdenomi- 
national group was to tour Hastern 
Africa—Abyssinia, Kenya, Ugaanda, 
Tanganyika, Zanzibar, Nyassaland 
and Rhodesia, and then South Afri- 
ca again. They had gained much 
in the way of experience from their 
first venture and were more definite 
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in their final recommendations this 
time. 

They were unequivocal in their de- 
sire for education for both boys and 
girls. Eventually they hoped to see 
co-education, but they could not ap- 
prove it as a practical step at the 
time, they said. They saw good in both 
day and boarding schools and regret- 
ted the friction at times between the 
two. In both they urged the wider use 
of native teachers. The care of native 
women who had moved to the cities 
and had broken from all family and 
tribal ties, concerned them much, and 
they strongly urged the organization 
of such groups as the Y.W.C.A. to 
wrestle with this problem. Likewise 
they hoped that relations between the 
older and younger generations of 
women could be eased by such newly 
formed groups. The mission schools 
were serving a very useful purpose, 
they felt, but they desperately needed 
better trained workers, especially 
women who knew more about health 
and child care and the everyday neces- 
sities of healthy, elementary living, 
and could demonstrate this kind of 
life to the natives. 

To the school they looked as the 
chief institution responsible for im- 
provement, as oftentimes ‘‘the only 
influence for native welfare.’’ Sur- 
veying its result, the Commission de- 
clared that ‘‘Possibly the most satis- 
factory result of the Commission’s ac- 
tivities has been the harmony devel- 
oped among the colonial groups by 
the agreement as to the real aims of 
education.’’ These they listed as (1) 
Character, (2) Health, (3) Agricul- 
tural and industrial skill, (4) Im- 
proved family life, and (5) Healthful 
recreation. 
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A trip to the United States in the 
summer of 1925 prefaced Aggrey’s 
next several months in Africa. The 
governor of the Gold Coast, General 
F. G. Guggisberg, had shown a great 
interest in education and with his 
encouragement a unit of schools 
stretching from the kindergarten 
through a teacher training institution, 
was to be started in Accra, the capital 
city. Aggrey was invited to come to 
Achimota as vice-principal, and he 
eagerly accepted. His special task fas 
to interpret the schools to the natives, 
and he was peculiarly fitted for this 
job. 

He came gladly. Achimota could 
become ‘‘the University for Africa,”’ 
as he saw it, and if he could help, his 
life work would be there. Together 
with Mrs. Aggrey and the children, 
he settled at Accra and threw his 
enormous energy into the work of the 
schools. In addition to his regular 
teaching, he helped to recruit students 
and interpret the school. For the 
clerks of Accra he taught extra night 
courses free of charge. Then he or- 
ganized a parent-teachers association 
and farmers conferences and fairs. 

All these fit into the general philos- 
ophy of education he had developed 
over a period of years. Tersely he 
sunimarized his ideas on education in 
these words, ‘‘I want all my people 
to be educated in the large sense, in 
heart, hand and head, and thus ren- 
der Africa indispensable in spiritual, 
intellectual and commercial products 
to the world.’’ He was outspoken in 
his championship of education for all. 
As he pointed out, ‘‘No race or peo- 
ple can rise half-slave, half-free. The 
surest way to keep a people down is 
to educate the men and neglect the 
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women. If you educate a man, you 
simply educate one individual, but if 
you educate a woman, you educate a 
family.”’ 

Behind all this work was to be a 
moral or religious purpose. Quoting 
him, he said, ‘‘We shall make moral 
character the clear and conscious aim 
of education and direct all activities 
of the school to its attainment.’’ An- 
other time he phrased this high ideal- 
ism of his in slightly different and 
more eloquent phraseology when he 
said, ‘‘To those who have fire I give 
more fire and to those who have might 
I want to give a might mightier than 
man’s. I want to sing a song of hope 
to the despairing; to breathe the 
breath of love that will chase away 
all hating. I believe ... that right 
will ultimately conquer wrong, vir- 
tue conquer vice, harmony take the 
place of discords.’’ This was the 
sense of direction which he had 
achieved in his own life and wished 
others to share. 

Nor were these classes to be ‘‘for- 
eign.’’ His sincere belief was that the 
early years should be taught exclu- 
sively in the native tongue and only 
in the later years should English be 
introduced. In the school and far 
beyond it Aggrey’s influence was felt. 
His superior, Mr. Fraser, the princi- 
pal of the school, said that ‘‘If Achi- 
mota has caught the imagination of 
West Africa today ... it is due to 
Aggrey more than to any other six 
men.’’ High tribute, but deserved, all 
agree. 

Then, at the height of his power, he 
died in New York City on July 30, 
1927, where he had gone to complete 
his doctoral dissertation on ‘‘The Ba- 
sis of Inter-Racial Comity in Africa.’’ 


Many of the notes had been collect- 
ed, but the writing had no more than 
begun. Yet we know from his speeches 
and his other statements, as well as by 
his actions, how he felt about racial 
reconciliation. First of all he was 
proud he was a Negro and he wanted 
others of his race to feel the same. 
‘*T am glad I am black,’’ he asserted, 
‘‘God knew His business when He 
made me so, and He wants to do some- 
thing through me.’’ That was basic in 
his thinking and his actions. Parallel 
to that was his belief ‘‘that the Negro 
has a great gift for the world; the gift 
of the idea of meeting injustice and 
ostracism and oppression by sunny 
light-hearted love and work. I believe 
he is going to teach that to Asia and 
the white folks,’’ he often said. 

He was certain, too, as to the meth- 
ods to be used. He did not, favor 
force as a method to achieve justice 
for the black men on the earth, a view 
very popular in Africa then. Nor did 
he favor amalgamation as the answer 
to racial difficulties, a way favored by 
a large and vocal group in the States 
at that time. He believed the Negro 
should cooperate with the whites as 
he hoped and expected the whites to 
cooperate with the Negro, but only to 
the end that both might contribute to 
the whole world. 

He believed firmly in the place of 
Christianity as the ‘‘only thing that 
will save the world.’’ And that meant 
to him not the Christianity of Europe 
and the Americas, but Christ-ianity. 
To him Christ was central and all else 
extraneous. Of Him he said, ‘‘To the 
African’s soul the name and personal- 
ity of Jesus .. . answer all questions. 
We always felt there ought to be 
somebody like that. Africa is ahun- 
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gering for the Christ and Christ Jesus 
can take that continent in a genera- 
tion if His disciples will give Him a 
chance.”’ 

It was to this spirit of Christianity 
which he looked for an eventual solu- 
tion of the race problem. Better hous- 
ing and better education, better 
health and better jobs would help. 
But only a spirit of love between peo- 
ples, as Christianity taught, could re- 
move the racial antagonisms and mis- 
understandings. As he phrased it, ‘‘It 
is in the spiritual realm that the prej- 
udice disappears. ’’ 

With prophetic vision he warned 
that ‘‘The blacks cannot . . . over- 
throw the whites, but . . . the white 
man will, if his colour prejudice works 
continually against all Asia and all 
the African races, overthrow him- 
self.’’ His ideal was a harmony of 
the races of the earth. This he illus- 
trated frequently by an analogy with 
the piano. ‘‘You can play a tune of 
sorts on the white keys and you can 
play a tune of sorts on the black keys, 
but for harmony you must use both 
the black and the white.’’ This idea 
he elaborated upon and included oth- 
ers than blacks and whites when he 
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said, ‘‘What I say is this: no man 
down, all men up—all of them, white, 
black, yellow, brown, all—all men up 
and no man down, each of us as races 
making our best contribution to the 
life of all, for each of us has a con- 
tribution to make.”’ 

Agegrey died in the midst of this 
work of racial reconciliation, at a time 
when he was needed greatly in Africa 
and in America. He had already ac- 
complished much for his people and 
for world understanding. There was 
much yet to be done which his fol- 
lowers were left to do. 

His death brought a sense of loss 
to people everywhere. In St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields in London they held a 
service to honor him, in the Mother 
Zion Church in New York City and in 
Salisbury they also held services, as 
well as in the Gold Coast. Of all the 
tributes paid to him, perhaps the 
greatest was that of J. H. Oldham, 
the secretary of the International Mis- 
sionary Council, who said, ‘‘He was 
one of the most Christlike men I have 
known and he was perhaps the great- 
est interpreter of men to one another 
that I have ever met.’ 
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Major Prophet of Democracy* 


By this posthumous testament col- 
lating the practical social conclusions 
of his long lifetime of pioneering and 
progressive scholarship, Franz Boas 
becomes a major prophet of democ- 
racy. His academic associates and fol- 
lowers have known him in this role 
for a long time, but now with this 
gospel-clear epitomised statement, it 
becomes obvious to the layman what 
a reformation of social thinking was 
inaugurated by the Boas school of 
thought. Rarely has pure science and 
objective research affected so deeply 
and radically practical social beliefs 
and attitudes; and seldom has any so- 
cial system and its basic values had 
such strong yet unpartisan vindica- 
tion from unimpeachable scientific 
sources. No one can possibly suspect 
Boas of being an apologist for democ- 
racy; yet he has proven to be incon- 
testably its leading scientific protag- 
onist and champion over the last few 
decades. 

So broad a claim has its substantia- 
tion from the fact that on so many 
fronts, Boas contributed to the liber- 
alizing of our concepts of race, of so- 
cial tradition and culture, of nation- 
ality, of education and social recon- 
struction. And in this volume his 
searching and reconstructive analysis 
runs the gamut of each of these topics 
and provinces, disestablishing one af- 
ter the other the traditional fetishes 
of undemocratic thinking about race, 
culture, class, nationality. Indeed nev- 
er have racism, chauvinism, sectarian 
and cultural bigotry and their undem- 
ocratic cults of superiority and hered- 
ity had so powerful and vigilant an 
opponent. Not one of them is left with 
tenable scientific ground under it, and 
one can hardly imagine any careful 
_*Franz Boas, Race and Democratic So- 
oe New York: J. J. Augustin, 1945. Pp. 





reader of this volume remaining a de- 
votee of any of the traditional social 
intolerances, unless willing to face the 
inescapable accusation of ignorance, 
irrationality and intolerance. Against 
these still too current limitations of 
our social thought and action Race 
and Democratic Society ought to be- 
come a common bible of democratic 
education and reform. 

Significantly enough, the salient of 
the Boas position is his scientific re- 
construction of the concept of race 
and of group characteristics. The first 
ten sections, which in doing this furn- 
ish a complete dis-proof of racism and 
all doctrines of hereditary group 
traits, have fortunately the added 
sanction of Boas’s own editorial re- 
vision and approval before his death. 
His critique includes every major 
current variety of group prejudice, 
whether anti-Negro, anti- Jewish, anti- 
foreign, anti-minority or anti-sectar- 
ian. Chapters VIII, [X and X, respec- 
tively, The Negro in Africa, The Ne- 
gro’s Past and The Negro in America 
will, of course, be of special interest 
to all concerned with the education 
of the Negro or the liberalizing of 
this most chronic and outstanding 
brand of American social prejudice. 
In fact, the case for the Negro and 
against race prejudice has nowhere 
else been stated in such brief, authori- 
tative and readily understandable 
compass. They should have the widest 
possible circulation and educational 
attention, but after all, it is the whole 
picture and the whole crusade which 
give the Boas position its real and 
fundamental significance, and in terms 
of which this little book becomes a 
veritable scientific bible of democracy. 

A few citations will justify such 
praise : 

The tragedy of these undemocratic preju- 
dices lies in their absurd falsity. Just as 
there is a stage Jew, a stage Frenchman, 
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a stage Chinese, so in real life there is a 
symbolic Jew, a symbolic Frenchman, a sym- 
bolic Chinese. We carry this method of gen- 
eralization so far that we have a symbolic 
socialist, a symbolic college professor, a sym- 
bolic longshoreman. Each symbol stands for 
the whole group, and each member of the 
group is supposed to be the mirror image 
of the symbol. And the stronger the popular 
belief that each class constitutes a clearly 
defined group, the more readily is everyone 
tagged with a class label. 

The Nazis have driven this form of logie 
to its fanatical extreme. They ignore the ele- 
mentary facts of anthropology; they con- 
fuse race and nation .... Nazi physicists 
repudiate relativity because it was formu- 
lated by Einstein, a Jew. 

We are not free from these tendencies in 
the United States. There is a rising tide of 
race prejudice and especially of anti-Semi- 
tism and anti-Catholicism. The obvious reme- 
dy is education,-teaching the indisputable 
fact that color of skin, class, religious be- 
lief, geographical or national origin are no 
tests of social adaptability ... It is time to 
restate the beliefs of the founders of this 
nation and drive home again the democratic 
principle that a citizen is to judged solely 
by the readiness with which he fits himself 
into the social structure and by the value of 
his contribution to the country’s develop- 
ment.-pp. 13-14. 

Or again: 

There is not the slightest scientific proof 
that ‘race’ determines mentality; but there 
is overwhelming evidence that mentality is 
influenced by traditional culture.’’ ... The 
oceurrence of hereditary mental traits that 
belong to a particular race has never been 
proved.’’ . .. In the United States, rac- 
ism finds its strongest expression in the 
relations between whites, Negroes and 
East Asiatics. The apparent difference in 
outer appearance plays its role in keeping 
these racial groups apart, but the feelings 
would be quite different if economic and so- 
cial forees were not active also. The social 
gap which separated the Negro slave from 
the free white man, the low standard of liv- 
ing which made the Asiatics a dangerous 
competitor of white labor embittered the re- 
lation between the racial groups. . .. Race 


consciousness is always connected with a be- 
lief in the superiority of one’s own race, 
and even among those who stand for race 
tolerance, there is too often a feeling of con- 
descension when they defend the rights of 
others.’’ 

ALAIN LOCKE 

Visiting Professor of Philosophy 

University of Wisconsin 


Langston Hughes in French* 


This monograph is a young Hai- 
tian’s tribute to the poet of The 
Weary Blues. It is written, of course, 
in French. Inquiry reveals that the 
author began his career as a physician 
in Port-au-Prince, but eventually 
abandoned medicine for the social sci- 
ences and teaching. He has studied at 
Columbia University and is at present 
a graduate student of history at How- 
ard University. Obviously a represen- 
tative of the intransigent wing of the 
Haitian intelligentsia, M. Piquion 
writes about Langston Hughes with 
understanding and devotion. If the 
title-page is somewhat ambiguous, the 
pages that follow are admirably clear 
in the exposition of matters that lie 
close to the heart of the intelligentsia 
of varying climes and tongues. 

An introduction by Arna Bon- 
temps, in English with a French 
translation, tells how Langston 
Hughes’ travels took him to Haiti. 
This Caribbean journey brought the 
two young writers together and the 
present volume, we infer, is a result 
of the meeting. The advent of the 
poet on the island evidently glowed 
with the radiance of an epiphany for 
René Piquion, for in his foreword he 
hails the North American as ‘‘a young 
god of ebony, strong and confident in 
battle,’’ who sings a new song to cheer 
the souls of hard-pressed black war- 
riors. That M. Piquion was deeply 
impressed by the visitor goes without 
saying. It is obvious too that his pane- 
gyric is the product of a youthful ex- 


*René Piquion, Langston Hughes: un 
Chant Nouveau. Government Press, Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti, 1940. Pp. 159. 
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uberance that overflows the dikes of 
moderation and restraint. The tropi- 
cal temperament is admittedly san- 
guine and the Romance languages are 
famous for their incursions into the 
baroque—it is to be expected, how- 
ever, that time will mellow M. Pi- 
quion’s style and that in due season 
he will be content to dissect the poets 
without first deifying them. 

The work is something of a mélange, 
although it purports to present the 
personality of Langston Hughes un- 
der such facets as the racial and lyric 
poet, the revolutionary poet, the poet 
of the sea, and the anti-fascist leader. 
As one reads the book, however, he 
has the impression that Hughes is a 
symbol and a point of departure—a 
symbol of the universal indignation 
and protest that the righteous feel in 
the presence of social injustices, and 
a point of departure for the explora- 
tion of such divergent matters as the 
rise of the Negro spiritual, the compo- 
sition of God’s Trombones, and the 
Negro in the international conflict. In 
presenting these matters to the 
French-reading public the author has 
undoubtedly rendered a noteworthy 
service to the cause of Negro History, 
if he has at the.same time disregarded 
the canons of unity and coherence. 
After all, why defer to unity and co- 
herence when the reaction is deter- 
mined to keep Negroes in economic 
and spiritual slavery, Spaniards un- 
der the heel of Franco, and under- 
dogs everywhere under the lash of the 
universal Oppressor ?) 

Langston Hughes’ efforts in behalf 
of democracy in Spain are the oceca- 
sion for a recital of the dismal doings 
on the international scene that pre- 
ceded the Second World War—a reci- 
tal that is dynamic and impassioned, 
although unnecessary for the genera- 
tion that witnessed Guernica and Mu- 
nich. In view of the rather summary 
treatment of Langston Hughes’ writ- 
ings that the author presents it would 
appear that his study would have 
gained in effectiveness had the focus 
been more concentrated. If Popo and 


Fifine is ‘‘a masterpiece of juvenile 
literature read by thousands of black 
children in the United States,’’ an 
analysis more searching than the brief 
comment offered by M. Piquion would 
doubtless be in order. 

To this reviewer an intriguing part 
of the book was the rendition in draw- 
ing-room French of the Negro spiritu- 
als. Reading them in this version was 
like hearing Ole Man River played on 
a harp of gold. M. Piquion has caught 
the spirit of these lyrics, although at 
times the picturesque diction of the 
untutored black bards eludes him. 
Naturally the English grammar that 
he studied eschewed such barbarisms 
as ‘‘ain’t,’’ with the result that he 
renders the subtle line about those 
who won’t make heaven as ‘‘only 
those who talk about heaven will go 
there.’’ A delightfully easy way to 
attain eternal life, assuredly, but one 
that the enslaved poet-satirist would 
hardly have admitted. And in The 
Crucifixion we read that ‘‘they cruci- 
fied my Lord and I didn’t say a 
word.’’ As if a feelingful and volu- 
ble people could have viewed the trag- 
edy of Calvary in silence! 

The difficulty here, to be sure, is in 
the task itself rather than in the per- 
formance. Translations are always in- 
adequate and the teacher of foreign 
languages can be grateful to M. Pi- 
quion for another example with which 
to rout the reformer who would have 
the students read Rimbaud and Rilke 
in English translation. 

We are grateful to the young Hai- 
tian for bringing one of the most sig- 
nificant of the present-day poets to the 
attention of the French-speaking 
world. We appreciate the broad in- 
terest that led him to write so sym- 
pathetically about a poet who was not 
in his linguistic ken. M. Piquion’s 
French is ductile and vigorous despite 
the flow of rhetoric that occasionally 
clutters it. He is a writer to be reck- 
oned with. If this early work is typi- 
cal of the extravagance of youth, it 
rings with the faith that youth has in 
the millenium. Wasn’t it Nietzsche 
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who wrote something to the effect that 
the great despisers are the great ador- 
ers—that they are arrows of longing 
for the other shore? It is evident that 
M. Piquion longs for the decency and 
justice of the other shore and is using 
his pen in the interest of a voyage 
that humankind needs badly to make. 

V. B. Spratuin, Head, 

Department of Romance Languages, 

Howard University 


“No Way To Disremember” 


In Natchitoches, Louisiana, a statue 
commissioned by the city fathers cele- 
brates ‘‘The Faithful Old Darky,’’ a 
grizzled ex-slave who is bending his 
aching knees and servilely doffing his 
hat. In Charleston, Montgomery, Nat- 
chez and the other shrines to the myth 
of the Arcadian Old South, ex-slaves 
spin yarns of happiness for the tour- 
ists. In the highest legislative halls 
of the land, the mammy is chronically 
eulogized ; demagogues such as Bilbo 
and Rankin use their worship of her 
and her male counterpart to assure 
the world that they have the Negro’s 
best interests at heart. Books in which 
old uncles and aunties speak intermi- 
nably and nostalgically of the good 
old days have been a drug on the 
market. Their tone was set by Thom- 
as Nelson Page whose uncles all sang 
the same ‘‘Blues of Freedom.’’ The 
tradition was challenged only by 
clear-eyed observers like Mark Twain, 
Judge Tourgee, and Charles Chesnutt, 
who showed another breed of ex-slave ; 
but the understanding of these au- 
thors was not so popular as the soft 
lies of Page. Fifteen years ago the 
pattern seemed to have erystallized in 
Orland Kay Armstrong’s Old Massa’s 
People, in which the reminiscences of 
ex-slaves reenforced the plantation 
tradition of slavery as a kindly guar- 
dianship, as gay in some aspects as 
Mardi Gras. 

Fortunately the ex-slaves, though 
‘*leaving—soon gone,’’ did not all die 
before their story could be put 
straight. Authors like Jean Toomer 
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and Zora Hurston, students trained in 
social and historical research like 
Charles Johnson, E. Franklin Fra- 
zier, Ophelia Settle, Lawrence Red- 
dick, and Roseoe Lewis knew the trea- 
sures that had long been concealed. 
Over a decade ago Lawrence Reddick 
urged upon Harry Hopkins the col- 
lecting of the testimony of ex-slaves; 
this was taken over and expanded by 
the Federal Writers’ Project. Ex- 
slave narratives were. used to serve 
social history by Roscoe Lewis in The 
Negro in Virginia, one of the Project’s 
best books, and by Mary Granger in 
Drums and Shadows, a study of Afri- 
can survivals in coastal Georgia. Over 
two thousand interviews with ex- 
slaves have been collated and arranged 
in seventeen volumes in the Rare 
Books Division of the Library of Con- 
gress, and are now available in micro- 
film. 

Out of this vast mine, inestimably 
valuable to the student of literature, 
history, sociology and anthropology, 
B. A. Botkin has supplied the general 
reader with a selection of excerpts 
and complete narratives.! Dr. Botkin 
who, as successor to John A. Lomax 
as folklore editor of the Writers’ Pro}- 
ect, planned the preparation of the 
collection for the Library of Congress, 
calls Lay My Burden Down a ‘‘folk 
history.’’ As creative an editor as he 
is a distinguished folklorist (having 
edited Folk-Say, the significant re- 
gional annual, and the best-selling 
Treasury of American Folklore), Dr. 
Botkin has turned in another fine job 
for which students of American cul- 
ture are grateful. 

The plantation tradition gets short 
shrift here. While an editor on the 
Writers’ Project, I had misgivings 
about the kind of interviews that 
white Southerners would secure from 
weak and dependent old Negroes, who 
had learned accommodation the hard 
way and still lived in the shadow of 


1B. A. Botkin, ed. Lay My Burden Down. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1945. 
Pp. 286. 
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slavery. But most of the interviews 
J saw seemed honestly given, honestly 
recorded. Several ex-slaves must have 
had to screw up their courage to say 
the things they said. Several of the 
interviewers (only in Virginia were 
there many Negro interviewers) must 
have been more than sympathetic. 
‘‘Lots of old slaves closes the door 
before they tell the truth about their 
days of slavery. When the door is 
open, they tell how kind their masters 
was and how rosy it all was. You can’t 
blame them for this, because they had 
plenty of early discipline making 
them cautious about saying anything 
uncomplimentary about their mas- 
ters,’? says one wise slave. And yet 
lines like ‘‘I’s hear tell of them good 
slave days, but I ain’t never seen no 
good times then. . .’’ ‘‘Paddyrollers 
always skullduggering around at 
night... .’’ ‘*The bureau looked at 
niggers’ contracts, to see they didn’t 
get skunt out their rightful wages 
... and ‘‘God is punishing some 
of them old suckers and their children 
right now for the way they used to 
treat us poor colored folks’’—run 
through the book like refrains. 

The interviewers rose above the 
usual compulsion of the defender of 
the old South whose main leading 
question is ‘‘Weren’t your white peo- 
ple good to you?’’ and that of the mil- 
itant race-man: ‘‘Wasn’t your mas- 
ter cruel?’’ Any ex-slave looks for 
these questions, sizing up the asker. 
As Dr. Botkin points out, ‘‘Certain 
narrators (usually house servants) 
are moved by feeling of genuine loy- 
alty and affection toward a kind mas- 
ter or mistress. But, except for these 
survivals and regressions, there is no 
attempt to gloss over the physical and 
mental effects of slavery, as in the 
sentimental distortions and cheap 
caricatures of fiction, the stage, and 
popular song. Instead the slave 
emerges as an individual rather than 
a type, a person rather than a sym- 
bol, with normal sensibilities and in- 
telligence, portrayed as only the Ne- 
gro can portray his own kind.’’ When 
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these slaves praise the old days, there 
soon follows very frequently the word 
‘“‘excepting’’ or a great big but. One 
of the best mistresses—‘‘the finest 
woman in the world’’—is fondly de- 
scribed ‘‘throwing dimes to the nig- 
ger children just like feeding chick- 
ens.’’ 

‘*Does I ’member much ’bout slav- 
ery times? Well, there is no way for 
me to disremember unless I die.’’ And 
what these people remember is far 
more than sentimental romancers 
think all important. The lives of these 
slaves ran in other and deeper grooves 
than loyalty and mutual affection. 
Though, according to Poe and other 
apologists of slavery—‘‘greater love 
hath no man than this’’—the slaves 
were simply too busy to go around 
loving marster all the time. They did 
their work—too often from can to 
can’t—they fell in love, they fathered 
or bore children (so often outliving 
their young ones), they admired, 
loved, derided, hated; they thought 
about man, nature, God, slavery, free- 
dom; they were chiefly centered in 
their own most important lives. They 
tell us of local and historical details: 
of how shoes and furniture were 
made, how clothes were dyed, how 
cotton was cultivated and new ground 
broken. They tell how they and their 
owners ate, drank, slept, hunted, 
fished, gambled, worshipped, spoke, 
learned, thought, quarrelled, forgave, 
loved, enjoyed, suffered and died. 
They tell us of the frontier movement 
in the South, the small farm as well 
as the scarce large plantation, urban 
life as well as rural, the Indian Terri- 
tory as well as the Old Dominion, 
amalgamation, lynching, the coming 
of the Yankees, the hell-raising of the 
bushwhackers, the times since ‘‘God 
sent Abe Lincoln to deliver us.’’ 

Many of the tales are stark; the 
language is far saltier than the dialect 
of Joel Chandler Harris and Dunbar. 
Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle Tom would be un- 
comfortable around some of these 
raconteurs. But they emerge from 


this book with dignity. Most of them, 
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of course, have had little learning; in 
some of the strongest stories the mem- 
ory is jumpy; a few are obviously 
drawing the long bow, and several 
lean on folk-lore more than on their 
own experience. Some may have been 
obsequious, some treacherous, but they 
have lived through a great shame and 
age has dignified even these. Some 
fend off insecurity and perplexity by 
trust in the ‘‘hants’’; far more trust 
in Jesus; jealous of the young they 
lecture the interviewers on the terrible 
state of today’s world. Taken all in 
all, however, they attain a quality 
consonant with the book’s fine illus- 
trations, of which the photograph on 
the jacket tells as much about slav- 
ery as I think any picture can. Dr. 
Botkin’s simplification of the dialect, 
stressing truth to idiom rather than 
dubious phonetic reproduction, helps 
keep the book on a level of dignity. 
My chief cavil is the editor’s im- 
plicit approval of the narrator who 
stated ‘‘If every mother’s son of a 
black had thrown ’way his hoe and 
took up a gun to fight for his own 
freedom along with the Yankees, the 
war’d been over before it begun.’’ 
Another ex-slave, Frederick Doug- 
lass, could explain better how hard it 
was for even free Negroes to be en- 
rolled in the Union Army. As many 
served as were allowed; it was not 
only a problem of throwing away 
hoes. Plenty did that, but the guns 
were not there. But such a ecavil is 
minor: this is a wise, understanding 
book, restoring to many people some- 
thing of the dignity that we feared 
the great shame had swept away. 
STERLING A. BROWN 
Professor of English 
Howard Unwwersity 


Essays in the History of the 
American Negro* 


Herbert Aptheker has long been in- 
terested in the history of the Ameri- 

*Herbert Aptheker, Essays in the History 
of the American Negro. New York: Inter- 
national Publishers. 1945. Pp. 216. 


ean Negro. He feels strongly that 
there has been a ‘‘conspiracy of si- 
lence and villification’’ on the part of 
most historians where the Negro is 
concerned, and he writes from the 
point of view of a revisionist brushing 
aside both the apologists and mytholo- 
gists who have contributed to the dis- 
tortion of our history. It is against a 
background of redressing the balance 
that these four essays are written. 
Each of them was published earlier 
as a separate essay. ‘‘The Negro in 
the Civil War’’ appeared in 1938; 
‘‘Negro Slave Revolts in the United 
States’’ first appeared in 1939, but 
subsequently has been replaced by 
Mr. Aptheker’s exhaustive American 
Negro Slave Revolts. In 1940 ‘‘The 
Negro in the American Revolution’’ 
was published; and in the following 
year ‘‘The Negro in the Abolitionist 
Movement’’ appeared. 

Despite the fact that each of the es- 
says is separated from the others by 
at least a year in original publication 
and perhaps by that period of time in 
writing, they bear a close similarity 
to each other in approach and point of 
view. At the same time each is con- 
cerned with a distinct phase of the 
history of the American Negro. It 
seems logical that they should finally 
have been brought together in one vol- 
ume. 

It does not seem that the interest in 
these essays lies in the amount or kind 
of information which they present, 
though frankly, it must be admitted 
that ‘‘The Negro in the American 
Revolution’’ was sorely needed for the 
information it contains. They are in- 
teresting and significant, rather, for 
their point of view and for the inter- 
pretation that runs through all of 
them. They are suggestive of what is 
vet to be done in the writing of the 
history of the United States. In the 
essay on slave revolts, for example, 
the author shows impatience with 
those historians who have painted 
slavery as an idyllic existence and as- 
serts that the systematized cruelty of 
the institution drove slaves not only to 
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revolt but to commit acts of flight, 
sabotage, self-mutilation, and suicide. 
These persistent and courageous ef- 
forts of the Negroes, frequently aided 
by poor whites, were the first steps 
toward the overthrow of nineteenth- 
century slavery. Such cooperation, 
says Mr. Aptheker, ‘‘is necessary now 
to defeat twentieth-century slavery— 
to defeat fascism.’’ 

The author views the struggle 
against slavery as but one battle in 
man’s everlasting struggle for inde- 
pendence, justice, and peace. The 
struggle had reached the stage of vio- 
lence long before the Civil War, for 
with armed overseers, regular patrols, 
and volunteer militias in every area, 
‘‘slavery was a chronic state of war- 
fare, and all men who were not Ne- 
groes were, by law, part of the stand- 
ing army of oppressors.’’ Again, Mr. 
Aptheker views the struggle as a 
prelude, as Wendell Phillips had said, 
to the battle ‘‘between the working 
class and the money kings.’’ Through- 
out this struggle, in the Revolution, 
the abolitionist movement, the slave 
revolts, and the Civil War, the Negro, 
with every weapon at his disposal, 
fought for the elevation of his status. 

One cannot read these essays with- 
out feeling that here is one of the most 
vigorous indictments against modern 
American historiography that has ap- 
peared in recent years. For, in pre- 
senting these phases of our national 
history Mr. Aptheker points up the 
fact that there is still much to be de- 
sired in the way of balance, complete- 
ness, and accuracy on the part of 
those who write our ‘‘standard’’ his- 
tories. 

JoHN Hope FRANKLIN 

Department of History 

North Carolina College for Negroes 


The Negro in Colonial New England* 


The appearance of this second 
printing of Professor Greene’s study 


“Lorenzo Johnston Greene, The Negro in 
Colonial New England. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1945. Pp. 404. 


in American colonial history is a tes- 
timonial to its extensive reception up- 
on its first appearance in 1942. The 
dearth of authoritative studies of the 
Negro in an area and a period such 
as are covered in this volume makes 
it extremely welcome not only to the 
serious student but to the general pub- 
lic as well. Beginning with the earli- 
est days of the slave trade in colonial 
New England the author has ecare- 
fully woven the pattern of the insti- 
tution of slavery into the fabric of 
New England culture with the result 
that there is a striking realization of 
the fact that no picture of New Eng- 
land life is complete that omits this 
important aspect. 


When the slave trade reached its 
zenith in the eighteenth century, the 
Puritan Colonies became the greatest 
slave-carrying section in the New 
World. At the same time this nefari- 
ous traffic in human beings became 
one of the most important foundation 
stones in the economic structure of 
New England. The profits from the 
trade created a class of wealthy mer- 
chants, and their philanthropic con- 
tributions stimulated the growth of 
educational and other social institu- 
tions in the region. The importation 
of slaves into New England was some- 
thing of a by-product of the trade in 
which the merchants in this area were 
engaged ; for the great bulk of their 
human cargo was carried to the Carib- 
bean Islands and the southern ecolo- 
nies. Negroes were, nevertheless, 
brought into the Puritan Colonies; 
and although their numbers were rel- 
atively inconsequential their influence 
upon Puritan institutions was sub- 
stantial. In fields, forests, shipyards, 
shop, and home—to name only a few 
areas of activity—the Negro worked 
both as a slave and as a free man. 
Puritans felt forced to take cogni- 
zance of his presence by enacting spe- 
cial legislation for purposes of con- 
trol and regulation. To be sure, slav- 
ery was modified and ‘‘humanized”’ 
by the social and religious philosophy 
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of the Puritans. New England slav- 
ery was slavery just the same, and not 
even Puritanism could purge the in- 
stitution of its inhumanity. And there 
are innumerable examples of this run- 
ning through the pages of this study. 

In tracing the lot of the Negro in 
Colonial New England, Professor 
Greene overlooks no aspect of life 
among slaves and free Negroes. Their 
social, economic, and legal status un- 
dergoes a treatment that is both thor- 
ough and extensive. Likewise, the im- 
pact of slavery upon local institutions 
and the repercussions of slavery and 
the slave trade are treated adequately. 
It would not be too much to say that 
Professor Greene has produced a work 
so valuable and so definitive as to take 
its place beside the works of the most 
distinguished scholars of our colonial 
history. Indeed, without this impor- 
tant work the history of colonial New 
England would be incomplete. For it 
is not only a history of the Negro in 
colonial New England; it is also a 
mirror of Puritan New England in 
which is reflected one of its most im- 
portant social and economic institu- 
tions. 

JOHN Hope FRANKLIN 


Interracial Practices in Community 
Y.W.C.A.’s* 


Here is an honest, straightforward 
and objective attempt to present a 
clear picture of the difficult racial sit- 
uation within the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. Being designed 
for ‘‘private’’ rather than for general 
consumption, it is free from the neces- 
sity of covering up objectionable find- 
ings in the interest of public accept- 
ance. Because it is a self analysis of 
the situation undertaken by interra- 
cial personnel, it is blessed by a max- 
imum of cooperation hardly expected 
where outside investigators are at 
work. These two facts then seem to 


*Juliet O. Bell and Helen J. Wilkins, In- 
terracial Practices in Community Y.W.C.A.’s. 
New York: National Board Y.W.C.A., 1944. 
Pp. 116. 


lend to the study a validity which the 
careful reader is quick to observe and 
appreciate. 

The whole work of the Y.W.C.A. in 
race relations is examined against the 
basic principle of all-inclusiveness 
which the organization has historical- 
ly claimed as its guiding philosophy. 
That this principle has historically 
had little or no real official backing, 
however, is shown by documentary 
evidence. This statement taken from 
the section on race relations in The 
Natural History of a Social Institu- 
tion—the Y.W.C.A. is significant: 
‘‘The whole matter of interracial ques- 
tion and interracial relation appears 
to have been worked out on a trial- 
and-error method, with little or no of- 
ficial policy or action.’’ If that be 
true what happens in local situations 
depends largely upon the nature of 
the community and the character of 
the personnel rather than upon the all 
powerful backing of the institution as 
a whole. This is at once an indictment 
which even up to the present day 
brings the Y.W.C.A. (as it does the 
church) into focus for serious criti- 
cism. 

In the light of this absence of a gen- 
eral policy rigidly applied, the study 
attempts, therefore, to discover what 
is done in local communities in the 
area of race relations. Using the ques- 
tionnaire method supplemented by 
person to person community studies 
with a biracial staff at work at every 
point, the study looks at the racial 
situation in community branches of 
the Y.W.C.A. from seven aspects: 


1. The Electorate of the Y.W.C.A. 

2. Administration in an interracial 
organization 

3. Special channels for integration 

4. Programs and services 

5. Volunteers 

6. The Staff 

7 


. Community Interaction 
From the findings as_ presented 
within the chapter of the book, one 
easily deduces certain conclusions: 
(1) In the Y.W.C.A. (as in other 
social agencies of an interracial char- 
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acter) the Negro is regarded as a 
problem. Thus labeled, every effort is 
made to deal with him in such a way 
as to bring about the maximum results 
with a minimum of reorganization on 
the part of the institution. 

(2) The Y.W.C.A. which is National 
(and International) in scope bends 
most easily in conformity with con- 
ventions, traditions, taboos, and pre)- 
udices of the local communities in 
which it operates. 

(3) The ‘‘problem’’ with reference 
to Negroes becomes most acute at these 
points, namely: as touching his par- 
ticipation in shaping the policies of 
the association as a whole; and as 
touching the extending of privilege 
to Negroes in the use of special equip- 
ment of the association such as gym- 
nasiums and swimming pools when 
such are to be found only in the white 
association centers. 

(4) There can be detected from the 
study no real serious indication that 
complete integration of the Negro into 
the total life of the Y.W.C.A. lies any- 
where within the promise of the near 
future. 

One comes from the reading of this 
volume with genuine appreciation for 
what the study reveals, but even more 
with deep concern for the fact that at 
this late hour in democratic and Chris- 
tian thinking the Negro still remains 
problem number one even in so-called 
Christian institutions. 

Wituiam E. CArrINGTON 
Assistant Professor of Religious 
Education, Howard University 


The Senate and the Versailles 
Mandate System* 


This small book of one hundred 
pages is part of a larger work on ‘‘The 
African Mandates in World Politics’’ 
which the author states in his Preface 
will soon be published. Usually par- 
tial publications of this type suffer 


*Rayford W. Logan, The Senate and the 
Versailles Mandate System. Washington, 
_ The Minorities Publishers, 1945. Pp. 


from their fragmentary character. 
Such is not the case in this instance 
since there is a unity and a complete- 
ness to the book which enables it to be 
read, understood and evaluated as a 
separate study. 

The theme, as the title indicates, is 
the attitude and action of the United 
States Senate on the mandate system 
proposed in the Versailles treaty. Most 
of the book is devoted to chronological 
and brief summaries of those portions 
of the speeches of all the Senators who 
referred to the proposed mandate sys- 
tem or to the problems of colonial peo- 
ples. The result is not easy reading. 
Yet, it is by no means the fault of the 
author that this method of treating 
his subject requires thought and ef- 
fort on the part of his readers. The 
road to scholarly knowledge, like 
many of the most worthy ascents of 
man, is often unavoidably hard and 
wearisome. 

Neither can Dr. Logan be held re- 
sponsible for the fact that the reading 
of this book is not an edifying experi- 
ence for an American. In fact the 
shabby demagoguery, the low intellec- 
tual level and the cheap appeals to 
unworthy national and racial prej- 
udices which were so common in the 
debates would, is is to be hoped, make 
most Americans blush with shame. 
One would have expected that the 
mandate system with its concept of 
trusteeship and of protection of the 
interests of subject peoples would 
have been one of the sections of the 
Covenant stressed by the senatorial 
proponents of the treaty, as it was by 
Wilson. Even though the defenders 
spoke less often than the attackers 
their comparative silence on the man- 
date system is noteworthy. Curiously 
enough, the Senator who was most 
prominent in asserting the claims and 
in defending the interests of subject 
peoples in mandated areas was the 
irreconciliable, Senator France of 
Maryland. A Southerner and a man 
not noted for lofty expressions of 
idealism, he criticized the mandate 
system for not guarding the mandated 
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peoples, especially the colored people 
of Africa, from exploitation. Another 
irreconciliable, Reed of Missouri, 
earned the distinction of surpassing 
all the others in the worst type of ap- 
peals to racial prejudice and to ig- 
norance. 

While this is the most comprehen- 
sive treatment of the discussion of 
mandates in the Senate during this 
momentous period, it does not com- 
pel any significant revision of exist- 
ing scholarly accounts of why and 
how the Senate rejected the Versailles 
treaty. Dr. Logan says at one point 
(p. 84) that ‘‘the defeat of the treaty 
must lie at the door of the Demo- 
erats.’’ By that he means that the 
treaty would have received the requi- 
site senatorial vote if the Democratic 
Senators, or even seven more of them 
on the occasion of the second vote, had 
abandoned Wilson’s leadership and 
voted for the treaty with reservations. 
He knows, as his account shows clear- 
ly, that the reservations were added 
to the treaty by Republican Senators 
who also supplied the negative votes 
on it without reservations. Dr. Logan 
also suggests that the refusal of some 
of the Southern Senators to accept 
the treaty with reservations may have 
resulted from their reluctance to as- 
sume responsibility for the welfare of 
dark peoples. There is no evidence at 
all conclusive on this point. Others 
might easily conclude that partisan 
loyalty to Wilson, or even a sincere 
belief in the destructive nature of 
some of the reservations may have 
been responsible. Certainly Dr. Lo- 
gan is correct in pointing out the lack 
of enthusiasm for the mandate sys- 
tem. But that condition prevailed 
among Northern Republicans as well 
as among Southern Democrats. 

One minor error should be noted 
which is the more conspicuous because 
of the high degree of scholarly accur- 
acy in the book. Senator McCumber 
is described (p. 12) as the only mem- 
ber of his party to vote for the treaty 
with reservations and (p. 26) as an 
enemy of the League, while he was, of 


course, the most conspicuous Republi- 
can Senator favoring the treaty and 
the only Republican to vote for it 
without reservations, as is correctly 
stated on p. 83. 
W. Strutt Hour 
University of Washington 


New Singer From the Middle West* 


When recently Harper and Broth- 
ers published her slender volume of 
poems, A Street in Bronzeville, 28- 
year old, Kansas-born Gwendolyn 
Brooks (since 1939, Mrs. Gwendolyn 
Blakely) saw her name inscribed on 
the ever-expanding roster of young 
American Negro writers. Like Melvin 
B. Tolson’s Rendezvous with Ameri- 
ca, A Street in Bronzeville is her in- 
itial book although the poems includ- 
ed have won for her a second time the 
Poetry Workshop Award of the Mid- 
western Writers Conference. 

Despite what must amount to fond 
attachments for this nook and that 
eorner of her home city, Gwendolyn 
Brooks has tramped the streets of the 
great South Side with both eyes open 
and has seen the rich flavor of Chi- 
cago, its color and rhythm, its frustra- 
tion and complacency, its high gaiety 
and grim misery and, in the reflected 
light of these, the soul of a black race 
struggling under the heavy load of 
American color prejudice. 

Admittedly narrow in scope, the 
book is divided into three groups of 
poems of fairly even quality. Here 
are lyric poems which appear in a va- 
riety of verse forms including pas- 
sages of blank verse, poems of the 
ballad type and sonnets which make 
no pretense to follow conventional 
classic patterns. The collection exhib- 
its, however, no striving for effect, no 
veneer in the form of a learned vocab- 
ulary or stock literary illusions. Each 
poem employs a tempo and tone re- 
lated to the particular aspect of the 
subject she is treating. 


*Gwendolyn Brooks, A Street in Bronze- 
ville. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1945. 
Pp, 57. 
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While there are selections to the 
contrary, by and large the poems 
found in A Street in Bronzeville por- 
tray the seamy or pathological side of 
Negro life. Negroes are huddled in 
onion-scented kitchenette apartments 
“with yesterday’s garbage ripening 
in the hall,’’ young maidens undergo 
abortions and children are born to 
them out of wedlock. Even the min- 
ister of the Gospel is found wanting 
in seriousness of purpose, and it turns 
out to be the hunchback girl whose 
thoughts turn heavenward. 

Moreover, in the ballad section 
where apparently the young author is 
at her best, one finds such sharply- 
etched characters as Mame, ‘‘Queen 
of the Blues’’ to whom ‘‘men no long- 
er tip their hats,’’ and Satin-Legs 
Smith, improvident man-about-town 
whose sole ambition is ‘‘a big, fat 
mamma and night life galore.’’ In 
the ‘‘Queen of the Blues’’ we have 
the making of a Kissie Lee—Margaret 
Walker’s ‘‘bad nigger stereotype.’’ 
Gwendolyn Brooks’ whole picture of 
the Contemporary American Negro, 
admittedly realistic, is, as I see it, a 
bit overdrawn since it includes no Ne- 
gro homes with lovely lawns and awn- 
ings at the windows and all too few 
Brown Americans whose conduct is 
normal and whose aspirations are 
high. 

It is through her sonnets, twelve in 
all, that Gwendolyn Brooks further 
displays her artistry and indicates her 
firm grip upon the problems incident 
to Negro servicemen and women of 
World War II. Hope not fulfilled and 
perhaps futility may be deduced from 
the poem, ‘‘Negro Hero,’’ based upon 
Dorie Miller. 


Still am I good enough to die for them, 
Is my blood bright enough to be spilled 
Was my constant back-question. 


Gwendolyn Brooks turns out to be 
no poetess of the city, nor of the city- 
dwelling Negro, for indeed the prob- 
lems which she has called up, grow- 
ing as they do out of the black man’s 
social milieu, are common in varying 


degrees to the people of color around 
the world. Her approach to an old 
theme is fresh and new and nowhere 
in the whole range of her collection 
does one find the idiom of a limited 
locale. Social realism, the power of 
suggestion and of sincerity and the 
lasting beauty simplicity—these are 
the qualities which remove A Street 
in Bronzeville from the category of 
‘*just another volume of poems.’’ 

JoHN W. PARKER 

State Teachers College 

Fayetteville, North Carolina 


Men of Goodwill* 


In these days of readjustment to 
peacetime living when racial feeling 
and tension are apparently on the in- 
crease, it is encouraging to know that 
there is in America a small but grow- 
ing and effective group of men of 
goodwill—men who are fighting to 
keep America safe and to make her a 
decent place for all peoples. 

Louis Adamic and Bucklin Moon 
belong to this group. Men of goodwill, 
they are trying to arouse our nation 
to the necessity for seeing steadily and 
whole the minorities within her gates. 
Their work is propaganda (in the best 
use of that much-abused word) — 
propaganda aimed to free American 
minds of the misunderstanding, mis- 
trust and suspicions which tend to ob- 
secure our thinking on racial and na- 
tionalistie problems. 

Adamie’s work, A Nation of Na- 
tions, is an eloquent and powerful 
plea for a retelling of the ‘‘ American 
Story.’’ As Mr. Adamic states it, 
there are two ways of looking at 
American history : 


One is this: that the United States is an 
Anglo-Saxon country with a White-Protes- 
tant-Anglo Saxon civilization struggling to 
preserve itself against infiltration and adul- 


*Louis Adamiec, A Nation of Nations. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1945. Pp. 
399; Bucklin Moon (ed.), Primer for White 
Folks. New York: Doubleday, Doran and 
Co., 1945. Pp. 491. 
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teration by other civilizations brought here 
by Negroes and hordes of ‘‘foreigners.’’ 

The second is this: that the pattern of 
the United States is not essentially Anglo- 
Saxon although her language is English. 
Nor is the pattern Anglo-Saxon with a mot- 
ley addition of darns and patches. The pat- 
tern of America is all of a piece; it is a 
blend of cultures from many lands, woven 
of threads from many corners of the world. 
Diversity itself is the pattern, is the stuff 
and color of the fabric. Or to put it an- 
other way: The United States is a new 
civilization. . .. 


As a result of the first way of look- 
ing at American history, we have and 
have had for a long time a ‘‘psycho- 
logical civil war’’ going on amongst 
us between Jew and gentile, black and 
white, protestant and Catholic, ma- 
jority and minorities, the esteemed 
and disesteemed. If the history text- 
books, reasons Mr. Adamic, were giv- 
en a new emphasis or emphases, and if 
they included many highly important 
facts about different groups now gen- 
erally ignored and omitted, some of 
the fronts of this civil war could be 
weakened or eliminated and some of 
the existing tensions eased. 

Feeling that American history as a 
whole needs rethinking and rewriting, 
Adamic takes twelve groups—the Ital- 
ian, Spanish and Mexican, French, 
Dutch, Swedish, Russian, Negro, Ger- 
man, Yugoslavian, Norwegian, Greek, 
Polish and Irish—and analyzes and 
re-evaluates the contribution of each 
to the making of the America we 
know. 

Using little known facts, items for 
instance like the Negro insurrections 
in America before 1619; or the fact 
that there were Polish, German and 
Armenian workers at Jamestown in 
the same year; or that Philip Mazzei, 
an Italian, may be called one of the 
‘“Founding Fathers’’ of our republic; 
or the overwhelming number of Irish 
who fought in the Revolution; or 
Washington’s connection with the Mc- 
Carthy clan—using such facts, Ada- 
mie throws not only new light on the 


‘* American Story’’ but also gives it a 
decidedly new slant. 

These little known facts make 
charming reading, but the appeal is 
not merely that information-please. 
type of pleasure one gets from 
learning new and curious facts; it 
goes much deeper. One soon realizes 
that these little known facts of history 
taken together tend to build a picture 
of America quite different from that 
found in conventional textbooks with 
their White-Protestant Anglo-Saxon 
bias. 

The weight of Anglo-Saxon domina- 
tion of our culture and tradition has 
lain rather heavily upon all minorities 
in America. It has tended to keep all 
other groups perpetual aliens; it has 
caused untold spiritual suffering 
among those who have sought sane- 
tuary here. Mr. Adamic, of course, 
does not expect A Nation of Nations 
to lift that weight. He feels that his 
book is but the spade-work, the fur- 
nishing of the initial facts to begin the 
job. Others he hopes will take up 
where he stops. ‘‘One does what one 
can; one makes a beginning.’’ 

And an excellent beginning it is. 
All material has been grist for the 
Adamiec mill. Using scholarly work, 
popular legend, and newspaper story 
as threads, he has woven a colorful 
tapestry of the ‘‘diversity which is 
America.’’ The reader is impressed 
by the unusual and encyclopaedic 
breadth of knowledge about America 
which Adamic possesses ; he is perhaps 
more deeply impressed by the conviec- 
tion which grows upon him as he 
reads the work, that Adamic has a 
profound love for this big and imper- 
fect but challenging country. This 
spirit of love—and of faith in Ameri- 
ca—breathes from every page, but it 
is magnificently stated in the Preface 
(a section certain to be lifted for the 
use of texts and anthologies). 

Underlying the whole work is Ada- 
mie’s conviction that America is 4 
‘*new civilization owing a great deal 
to the Anglo-Saxon strain, owing 
much to the other elements in its heri- 
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tage and growth, owing much to the 
unique qualities and strong impetuses 
which stem from this continent, from 
the sweep of its land between two 
oceans, the mixture and interplay of 
its peoples, the plenitude of its re- 
sources, and the skills which we all of 
us have brought here or developed 
here in the past three centuries.’’ 

A lineal descendant of Hector St. 
John’s ‘‘What is an American’’ 
(1782), A Nation of Nations is the 
most recent and one of the most pow- 
erful statements of the one-nation- 
from-many ideal to be found in our 
literature. 

* * x 

In the words of the editor, Bucklin 
Moon, Primer for White Folks ‘‘was 
conceived not as a book for the expert 
in race relations, but rather for the 
average American who is disturbed by 
the rising racial tension which he feels 
around him and by the paradox of 
white and Negro relationships in a 
democracy waging a war of liberation 
and equality.’’ 

Trying to break down some of the 
shibboleths, some of the stereotypes 
which white America so generally uses 
in its thinking on the Negro, Bucklin 
Moon has selected items to give an ob- 
jective picture of the Negro’s back- 
ground here in America, his peculiar 
relationships with whites, his desires 
and aspirations, and his ‘‘everyday 
denial of first class citizenship.’’ It is 
evidently Mr. Moon’s hope that the 
discerning white reader will realize 
just how utterly foolish is the usual 
American evaluation of the darker 
brother, how permeated with all kinds 
of gross misconception this attitude is. 

To achieve this end, he has included 
material ranging from the scholarly, 
if somewhat dull essay on ‘‘ African 
Culture’ by W. E. B. DuBois to that 
hilarious New Yorker-type burlesque, 
“The Touchin’ Case of Mr. and Mrs. 
Massa’’ by St. Clair McKelway. 

The book is a veritable pot-pourri, 
a surprise package of, for the most 
part, highly readable material. More- 
over, it has some real value for the 


Negro scholar and reader as—one hes- 
itates to use the phrase—a handy ref- 
erence book. For example, it is very 
convenient to have in one volume the 
Emancipation Proclamation, the Thir- 
teenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth 
amendments, the ‘‘ Races of Mankind”’ 
by Benedict and Weltfish, ‘‘The Negro 
Problem’’ by Carey McWilliams, and 
Frances Ann Kemble’s historic letter 
to the Times. 

There are, of course, many other 
worthwhile and important and, above 
all, delightful pieces in the book, par- 
ticularly from periodical literature— 
pieces that have become ‘‘interracial’’ 
classics, but which are not always eas- 
ily found. The names that one expects 
are also here: Sterling Brown, Lang- 
ston Hughes, Lillian Smith, Henrietta 
Buckmaster, and Richard Wright—to 
name the more obvious; and in addi- 
tion there are newcomers to this sort 
of anthology. Taken all in all, there 
is a nice balance between the ‘‘expect- 
ed’’ material and the unusual. 

It is fairly certain that many read- 
ers will question the editor’s choice of 
material for this anthology. In fair- 
ness to the editor, however, the reader 
must always bear in mind that every 
anthologist has certain limitations im- 
posed upon him. He is cireumscribed 
by permission grants, cost of produc- 
tion, avoidance of selections in simi- 
lar works, and several other consider- 
ations not generally known by the av- 
erage reader. In short, the antholo- 
gist often has to make the best of the 
best available material. 

Mr. Moon has done an excellent job 
of selecting live and readable mate- 
rial. Although his division of the 
work into three parts—‘‘ Heritage’’; 
‘‘Black and White Mores’’; ‘‘ Today 
and Tomorrow’’—seems to be more 
formal than organic; he does give a 
pretty broad overall picture. And 
what is perhaps of just as much im- 
portance, he has not published a ‘rea- 
sonable’’ and ‘‘soft-spoken’’ Primer. 
There is strong straightforward speak- 
ing in his selections, and that is very 
necessary today. 
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As for the editor’s objectives im- 
plied in the title and in the Preface, 
one can easily be too sanguine about 
them. Men of goodwill like Moon and 
Adamie are attempting to sing a new 
song in America. Unfortunately for 
us, their chorus is still a small one, 
and the beauty of their song is 
drowned out by the cacophony of the 
much larger chorus of men of ill-will 
who are in the saddle today. 

ARTHUR P. Davis 


Professor of English 


Howard University 


Are Men Equal?* 


The idea of human equality has al- 
ways been a subject of deep interest 
to all thinkers who have contributed 
to Western civilization. For, along 
with this notion, there has developed 
also the antithetical notion of inequal- 
ity. Inequality was the social norm in 
caste societies and needed no apology 
from the ruling classes. As long as 
slavery has existed inequality was the 
way of life. As long as women were 
subjected, regarded as properfy or as 
concubines, inequality was perpetuat- 
ed. The notion of equality came into 
existence comparatively recently, in 
terms of human thought, probably 
along with the philosophical changes 
in the development of the ideas of jus- 
tice and injustice, when human slav- 
ery had to be conceived of in terms of 
economic political and ethical con- 
cepts. 

This volume adds tremendously to 
the literature on human equality. 
Though Professor Myers includes 
most of the historical materials, he is 
mainly concerned with tracing the de- 
velopment of the idea of human equal- 
ity as it applies to the foundations of 
American democracy. The author is 
especially well qualified to do this for 
he is a trained philosopher and his 
courses at Cornell have been specially 
concerned with American civilization, 
its origins and its flowering. Are Men 


*Henry Alonzo Myers, Are Men Equal? 
New York: Putnam, 1945. Pp. 187. 


Equal is notable in many ways, as an 
original contribution to philosophy 
and to Americana. 

Dr. Myers discusses this develop. 
ment of the idea of equality by going 
back to the origins, to the notions of a 
just society and to the nature of g0. 
cial justice. Myers’ method is com. 
parative, placing the Jeffersonian the. 
ory against Hitlerian natural inequal- 
ity and justice, Nazi New Order 
equality against the self evident char- 
acter of human equality. In his intro. 
ductory chapters Myers is concerned 
with the future of some world organi. 
zation which would be a repository of 
the important concept of this self evi. 
dent character. At least ‘‘a world 
government offers more reasonable 
hope.’? When Myers discusses this 
within the framework of the forces 
which will help prevent such wars, his 
psychology is on weak grounds. Nor 
does he envision the class nature of in- 
ternational justice. Although his own 
approach to this problem is inade. 
quate, he is very accurate in his prop- 
osition that philosophers have tradi- 
tionally defended inequality. But he 
does not always see why they defend- 
ed inequality. ‘‘To understand the 
great issue clearly one must see that, 
although faith in equality is necessary 
in a society designed for all men, the 
doctrine of superiority serves the pur- 
poses of a state designed to resist the 
outside world. For this reason, before 
politics became global in scope, philos- 
ophers defended inequality, although 
they tried to moderate it by making 
virtue and wisdom, and not brute 
strength, the chief tests of fitness to 
rule.’’ (Pp. 11-12.) I am sure that 
Dr. Myers does not intend to class all 
philosophers this way, for he does not 
distinguish between idealists and ma- 
terialists. Materialist philosophers 
would not fit into his class for they 
have always been on the side of hu- 
man equality. 

One of the refreshingly valuable 
points which Myers makes is his cor- 
rect evaluation of Plato’s Republic 
and Aristotle’s Politics and Ethics as 
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political justice which is always class 
justice for the ideal state. Through- 
out the book, Myers refers to the ways 
in which the Southern slaveholders al- 
ways used the authority of Aristotle 
by employing his famous defense of 
slavery. He might have mentioned 
how Southern slaveholders and Catho- 
lies also followed Aquinas’ defense of 
slavery, for Thomas slavishly followed 
Aristotle’s defense of slavery and his 
word became the philosophical dogma 
of the Church. And it is interesting 
to note that the southern states have 
barred the Republic because of its al- 
leged communism features, without 
knowing how much it could have been 
used by an aristocratic society. 
Professor Myers shows that the his- 
tory of philosophy is replete with the 
struggles between the two notions: 
‘‘equality has a short history’’ and 
‘‘the conservative idealists who hated 
the notion did so because it involved 
change and disorder as against or- 
der.’ Thomas Aquinas’ ‘‘admirable 
intellectual order,’’ Henry Adams’ 
medievalism as against the democratic 
vistas of Whitman, Hobbes’ state of 
nature argument as against Locke’s 
tabula rasa, Rousseau’s ‘‘natural good 
man’’ as against Calvin’s doctrine of 
the totally depraved man, this is the 
philosophical record in black and 
white. Jonathan Edward’s ‘‘special 
election’’ theology never gave any aid 
to democracy and equality in Ameri- 
ca. Professor Myers is on the side of 
equality, believing that there is a 
sense of human equality in all men, 
but this is moralizing rationalization. 
There are better answers to this prob- 
lem but they can be found only in a 
revised approach to the manysided as- 
pects of the human personality and to 
human nature in a changed society. 
The big part of the book deals with 
the American Mind and Equality, 
treating the works of those American 
who found in human equality the cen- 
tral theme for a national literature. 
These writers and thinkers range 
from Jefferson to Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. Myers shows, for example, how 


the Declaration of Independence ac- 
cepted the Jewish-Christian tradition 
for its framework on equality. There 
were also Benjamin Franklin’s prag- 
matic empiricism, Emerson’s Essays, 
Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter, Melville’s 
Moby Dick, Whitman’s Leaves of 
Grass; these are all analyzed and 
from an extremely new slant. 

Professor Myers feels that the apol- 
ogists for slavery belong here as anti- 
theses for those who propounded the 
doctrine of equality in their writings. 
These apologists were really a remark- 
able lot of reactionaries. They were 
very widely read and sold their works 
abroad. There were Hotz and Nott, 
Fitzhugh, Christy, Gobineau, Bledsoe, 
Chancellor Harper, Dr. Dew, Simms, 
Calhoun and all of them writing 
against Jefferson. They used all of the 
arguments, Aristatle’s, the Bible’s and 
the early racists. They were the 
spokesman of the slave owning bour- 
bon, aristocratic plantation system 
and they had to justify slavery some- 
how morally and they had to prove 
that slavery was agreeable to the 
Christian conscience and to the best 
hope of human progress. Nor does 
Myers neglect to mention the role of 
Northern reactionaries, Brooks Ad- 
ams, Franklin Pierce, Rufus Choate 
and many others. The Lincoln- 
Douglass controversy is described here 
excellently. And, recognizing that 
there has been a great deal of con- 
troversy concerning Lincoln’s sincer- 
ity, Myers sets the record straight and 
with good authority shows that he was 
sincere, 

The remaining part of the story in 
America receives novel treatment. 
True, he follows Parrington and in 
some instances the Beards, but his em- 
phasis is different when he deals with 
the social and political lessons of the 
Civil War and its effect upon the 
American Mind. Myers writes clearly 
about the unique phases of Southern 
culture, ‘‘Secessia,’’ ‘‘the War be- 
tween the States ‘‘mentality, the mili- 
tary caste system of V.M.I. and the 
Citadel and the states rights reaction- 
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aries. Despotism and imperialism at 
home, the ‘‘ Civil War was the opening 
scene in an international tragedy.’’ 
The author shows how the doctrines 
of Hegel, Marx, Darwin and Spencer 
penetrated the intellectual world of 
America, bringing forth new ideas 
about equality. With the rise of the 
new industrialist millionaire class, its 
representatives, ‘‘thoughtful conserv- 
atives’’ came forward to restate Aris- 
totle’s ideas anew. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Arthur Twining Hadley, Ab- 
bott Lowell and W. G. Sumner were 
the vanguard. ‘‘The cornerstone of 
democracy,’’ said Nicholas Murray 
Butler in 1899, ‘‘is natural inequality, 
its ideal the selection of the most fit.’’ 
But Myers shows that these spokes- 
men had their capable counterpart in 
the equalitarian ideas of Bellamy’s 
best selling Looking Backward and 
his Equality, in the writings of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Lord Bryce, in Huc- 
kelberry Finn and Howell’s Silas 
Lapham. 


These are the themes of this origi- 
nal book, with its main theme: a na- 
tion established in the name of equal- 
ity can exist only if there is national 
unity and national identity. In a just 
society the standing of all are deter- 
mined by their true worth. Social jus- 
tice depends upon the correct apprais- 
al of men. This must include econom- 
ic justice and equality, an equality of 
dollars. ‘‘Many generations may live 
and die before all men accept as final 
the verdict of history that the stand- 
ard justice of equal rights is the high- 
est and only enduring form of expe- 
diency, Democrats must steel them- 
selves to face bitter days of disap- 
pointment in the days of reaction 
which seem to follow every war.’’ (P. 
160.) Myers would like to envision 
universal and inevitable justice, but 
his idealism stands in the way. In this 
connection, he finds that it is neces- 
sary to pose the different kinds of jus- 
tice to be found in capitalist democra- 
ey and communism. Myers does not 
recognize that there would be entirely 
different types of class justice in these 


two different kinds of governments. 
Justice under communism would be 
justice for all of the people and not 
for the stronger. Even so, Myers al- 
ways has America in mind and he 
does not envision socialism as a pos- 
sibility at all. 

‘*We cannot foresee the landmarks 
in the future advance of free society. 
But in the creative works of the 
American mind and in the records of 
the Republic from 1776 to 1945 we 
find plainly written the twin princi- 
ples which will always determine its 
course—the proposition of equality, 
and the standard justice of equal pri- 
vate rights.’’ 

EuGene C. HouMEs 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
Howard Uniwwersity 


Anti-Semitism* 


Anti-Semitism is the most destruc- 
tive and debilitating social disease of 
our time. It is corrosive and dehu- 
manizing, it is cancerous and deadly. 
The fact that it is on the increase, de- 
spite our being witness to the destruc- 
tion which it has wrought in Europe, 
should serve to warn us as to what 
can happen in America. We are ra- 
tional beings and as such we are 
forced to eradicate this cancer from 
human society. Do we not remember 
Hitler’s words, ‘‘ Anti-Semitice propa- 
ganda in all countries is an almost in- 
dispensable medium for the extension 
of our political campaign’”’ or in Mein 
Kampf, when he said, ‘‘The intelli- 
gent leader must be in a position to 
insist that his various opponents be- 
long in the same ecategory?’’ Hitler 
declared to Rosenberg, Streicher and 
Goering that Nazi anti-Semitism was 
the correct power and arsenal for 
world conquest and that this medium 
must be employed all over the world. 
That they have been more than suc- 
cessful can be denied by no one who 
knows that fact. The Gallup polls 
have shown many times that most 


*Sigmund Livingston, Must Men Hate? 
New York: Harper Brothers, 1944. Pp. 344. 
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Americans are active anti-Semitics. 
Elmo Roper, the poll taker for For- 
tune, told the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews in December that 
we must check rising anti-Semitism if 
we did not wish to face the disastrous 
consequences. And he added that the 
rising anti-Semitism was parallelel by 
the same increase in anti-Negro feel- 
ing. Protestations are not enough. 
There must be action. We are in the 
midst of fear-complexes, religious hys- 
teria and race-thinking. ‘‘ Wir Denk- 
en mit unser Blut,’’ this is irrational- 
ism, against all of the scientific knowl- 
edge which has been so patiently built. 
Yet this powerful weapon is responsi- 
ble for the extermination of three mil- 
lion European Jews, what a promi- 
nent jurist, Dr .Raphael Lemkin, calls 
‘“‘genocide.’’ Warsaw and Brooklyn 
may not be the same, but it can hap- 
pen here and with the most appalling 
consequences for the Negro people. 
This account of anti-Semitism is de- 
signed to go into as many of the ori- 
gins of this disease as possible. Mr. 
Livingston feels that you must de- 
scribe the roots of the disease in order 
to find the means to eradicate the can- 
cer. The author shows how much of 
the increase of anti-Semitism has been 
due to the perpetuation of anti-Sem- 
itic bias and caricature in our text- 
books, a story which is so familiar to 
Negro educators where Negroes are 
treated in the same way. Only Living- 
ston finds this hatred of the Jews ex- 
pressed in such old classics as the 
Mother Goose rhymes, in Grimm’s 
Tales and in such widely used texts as 
the Child’s Scripture. Livingston 
points out that Shakespeare may not 
have been necessarily anti-Semitic in 
his portraiture of Shylock, but, that in 
following the prejudice of his age, his 
picture of a Jew has had a very dele- 
terious effect upon the minds of grow- 
ing adolescents. This history of anti- 
Semitism ought to have valuable les- 
sons for everyone, minority and ma- 
jority alike. In the 12th century the 
Jews were accused of ritual murder 
(the same charge was made by the 


Romans against the Christians) and 
the Black Death of the 14th century 
which took one third of the lives in 
Europe, was blamed on the Jews. Men 
have been paid to write the most 
vicious diatribes against the Talmud 
and the Torah only to have them 
backfire. Livingston shows how the 
Benjamin Franklin Letter on restrict- 
ing the immigration of the Jews 
turned out to be a rank forgery, he 
shows how the Dreyfuss cause célébre 
started active anti-Semitism in 
France, how the forged Protocols of 
the Elders of Zion were used by gov- 
ernments and industrialists alike. This 
greatest of all literary hoaxeses, writ- 
ten in Russia and used by Henry Ford 
in his Dearborn Independent was not 
repudiated by the manufacturer until 
after seven years of constant pressure. 

The rise of anti-Semitism in our 
time has mounted to such proportions 
because the minds of men have been 
prepared to accept all of the lies 
about Jews, because the skilled propa- 
gandists have used the channels of 
public opinion to disseminate their 
lies. They have been successful be- 
cause they have had all of the psycho- 
logical means at their disposal, the 
films, the radio and the.hate press. 
They have played up the Communist 
charge, but Livingston is the one who 
is right, ‘‘There are some Jews who 
are Communists,’’ a very small per- 
centage of all Jews. Hitler’s lies con- 
cerning the founders of scientific so- 
cialism, his pseudo-science statements 
concerning Einstein, Koch and Ehr- 
lich, along with the ‘‘Bolshevism’’ 
seare and the charge that he saved 
Germany and Europe from Judaio- 
Bolshevism, are all exploded by Liv- 
ingston. This political anti-Semitism 
can become even more disastrous when 
the lies, ‘‘the international bankers 
are Jews’’ and ‘‘the Jew is rich’’ are 
spread everywhere all over the world. 
The actual truth is here in these pages 
and well documented. International 
bankers who are Jews can be counted 
on a few hands, and the plain facts 
are that in this country there are no 
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Jews in railroads, steel, automobiles, 
electrical industry and only one in 
radio. To the charge that the Jews 
have tried to take over America, Liv- 
ingston tells the real story about the 
contributions which have been made 
by Jews to the development of Ameri- 
ean civilization. Mr. Livingston could 
have done a much better job in his 
flimsy discussion of the integration of 
Jews in Latin and South America, es- 
pecially in Brazil. 

Mr. Livingston contributes valua- 
ble material on the role of the Jews in 
all of America’s wars. He exposes the 
wheezes about their non-participation. 
This is a story which must be told and 
the resemblances to the Negro in these 
wars is striking. We are told also of 
the many contributions of Jewish 
medical science in these wars and 
there is a valuable appendix—by 
States—which lists those Jews in the 
American Armed Forces who received 
official awards. 

Can this hatred be cured? Living- 
ston believes so and stresses the im- 
portant remedies, truth and the elimi- 
nation of irrational delusions. The 
author is lenient with those compla- 
cent Jews as he is with the complacent 
Christian. But he does suggest correc- 
tives which if applied immediately 
would do much to rid America of a 
lethal disease. We agree that the in- 
gredients of the corrective must be 
drastic and that they must be initiat- 
ed by means of mobilized public opin- 
ion. There must be the recognition on 
the part of everyone that there are 
economic and political reasons for the 
widespread increase of anti-Semitism. 
Religious superstition, bigotry and so- 
phistry must go. The savagery, bru- 
tality and attempted genocide of Ley, 
Streicher, Rosenberg and Hitler must 
constantly be exposed to the light of 
day. Livingston is right about the 
necessity for teaching the truth about 
Jewish history in our schools. These 
are some of the things which must be 


done, but only an enlightened people 
whose consciences have been shocked 
ean perform this momentous task. 

The book is not free from imperfect 
generalizations and even egregious 
omissions and interpretations. When 
the author refers to the contributions 
of prominent Jews to civilization and 
to the various professions into which 
they have gone, he gives some good 
reasons for this, but too often it 
sounds like a brand of praiseful chau- 
vinism. Moreover he takes too literal- 
ly what others have said about famous 
Jews. Though he may be right about 
commentators’ views concerning Spi- 
noza and Einstein he is too gullible 
about what has been said about Henri 
Bergson ; ‘‘Cecil Roth says of modern 
Jewish philosophers: ‘Bergson, it has 
been said, has rediscovered time, and 
it is as the rediscoverer of time that 
he will probably be remembered’.’”’ 
Bergson will probably be remembered 
for his anti-intellectualist doctrine of 
intuition. A glaring omission occurs 
when, in mentioning a Russian who 
wrote him concerning the number of 
Jews in the Communist International, 
Livingston can find no word at all 
about the position of the U.S.S.R. con- 
cerning anti-Semitism. Here is the 
only nation in the world which has 
outlawed anti-Semitism as a crime 
punishable by death and yet Living- 
ston can find no opportunity to men- 
tion this momentous fact. 

The material in the book is too 
loosely connected. There are far too 
many repetitions and too much dis- 
jointedness. Despite these grammati- 
cal shortcomings, the book adds to 
our general knowledge and its mes- 
sages far outweigh the minor faults. 
In addition to the Appendix men- 
tioned before, there is another valua- 
ble Appendix—though it is certainly 
far from complete—of seven hundred 
Jews who have made notable contri- 
butions to modern civilization. 

EuGENE C, HOLMES 
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Postwar Consideration of Veterans’ 

Contemporary educators generally 
agree that the adjustment of veterans 
and displaced war workers represents 
the greatest challenge to American ed- 
ucation in the past quarter of a cen- 
tury. Three significant publications 
relating to this area have appeared in 
the past year and represent considera- 
tions of three major national organi- 
zations of the problems here. 

The most comprehensive discussion 
of the employment problem appears in 
a publication of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science. 
The treatment of the subject centers 
in four major topics:—(a) Dimen- 
sions of the Problem, (b) Government 
Measures to Assist the Veterans, (c) 
Special Problems in the Reabsorption 
of Veterans, and (d) the Need for a 
Positive Policy. An Introduction by 
Gen. Frank T. Hines, former Admin- 
istrator of Veterans Affairs and Ad- 
ministrator of Retraining and Reem- 
ployment, Washington, D. C., sets the 
stage for the elaboration of the several 
aspects of the veterans employment 
situation. The brief summary of the 
legislation affecting veterans does not 
of course include the more recent pro- 
visions, such as are provided in the 
House Report No. 1449 (Joint Con- 
ference Report). 

The post-war occupational plans of 
white veterans are analyzed in thechap- 
ter on ‘‘The Soldier Looks Ahead’’. 
The data show the inadequacy of the 
distribution of the information con- 
cerning the provisions of the ‘‘G. I. 
Bill’’ in spite of Gen. Hines’ state- 
ment earlier that such information 
was being widely disseminated. 

A significant difference in the post- 
war migration plans of Negro and 
white soldiers is reported. About two- 
thirds of the Negro enlisted men sur- 
veyed planned to return to their home 
states, while over four-fifths of the 

lAmerican Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science, ‘‘ Post War Jobs for Veterans,’’ 
Annals of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science, Vol. 238, March 

1945. Pp. 233. 


white enlisted men had such plans. 
Approximately 12% of the Negro en- 
listed men and 6% of white enlisted 
men indicated a desire to return to a 
different division from their pre-war 
residence. The major movement for 
Negroes would be from the South to 
the Northeast and a minor movement 
from the South to the West North 
Central. It is felt that all such shifts 
bear a relationship to the regional dis- 
tribution of employment opportuni- 
ties. 

The second major division should 
be read by all individuals associated 
with the adjustment of veterans. The 
initial section summarizes the essential 
provisions of the special programs for 
veterans including those relating to: 
(a) relief from civil obligations, (b) 
National Service Life Insurance, (c) 
mustering-out pay, (d) employment, 
(e) readjustment allowances, (f) ed- 
ucation, (g) vocational rehabilitation, 
(h) compensation for disability, and 
(i) medical care and hospitalization. 

That states have recognized their 
responsibilities for services apart from 
those provided by federal government 
is demonstrated in the illustrations of 
various state aid facilities found in 
this section. 

McGrath’s findings on the educa- 
tion of veterans in American schools 
and colleges support the conclusion 
that although the mechanies of edu- 
cation have been modified to facilitate 
the adjustment of veterans, the gen- 
eral purposes of American education 
have remained constant. Changes in 
admissions, curricular organization, 
and counseling are those of the great- 
est importance to veterans. 

The Army Separation Counseling 
Services are discussed in an article by 
Col. Frederick S. Foltz. The philoso- 
phy that permeates this process is 
note-worthy ; its major elements are: 
(a) its objective—to help the soldier 
reach his own decisions by seeing him- 
self as he is; and (b) its aim—to point 
the thinking of the man toward broad 
educational and occupational fields. 

Some consideration of programs in 
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operation in Canada and our other 
Allies is also given. 

The various special problems in the 
return of veterans to civilian life pro- 
vide a basis for the papers in the third 
section. These problems include: (a) 
reemployment rights of veterans, (b) 
adjustment of the Negro veteran, (c) 
the veteran and Civil Service, and (d) 
adjustments in the aircraft industry. 

Couper’s treatment of ‘‘The Reem- 
ployment Rights of Veterans’’ (an 
area in which there continues to exist 
much confusion) stresses a very ten- 
able point of view: ‘‘There is enough 
common sense, good will and states- 
manship in the ranks of employers and 
their associations, organized labor, vet- 
erans organizations, and even the ma- 
ligned bureaucrats to provide a sub- 
stantial measure of agreement on what 
the law can and should do to further 
veterans’ readjustment by prescribing 
rights to reemployment.’’ 

The need for careful planning for 
reconversion in order to protect the 
economic gains of the Negro, and to 
reduce the likelihood of social tensions 
is accented by Weaver’s ‘‘The Negro 
Veteran.’’ Some effects of this failure 
are already being felt. The gains 
which must be maintained are not only 
those involved in extended employ- 
ment policies in private industry, but 
also those resultants of the broadened 
scope of the occupational training of 
Negroes in the Armed Services. Fur- 
ther consideration is given to the 
changes in the attitudes of Negro vet- 
erans to the occupational world especi- 
ally in regard to continued participa- 
tion in the enlarged areas of occupa- 
tional activity. 

In the consideration of the effects of 
Public Law 359—The Veterans Pref- 
erence Act of 1944—on the Civil 
Service, Ordway is of the opinion that 
the provisions are ‘‘a threat to career 
service.’’.... It is hoped that highly 
competent veterans will enter the fed- 
eral service rather than misfits and 
failures; and that the public will sup- 
port efforts of the Civil Service Com- 
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mission to minimize the dangers im- 
plicit in the Act. 

Finally, the current problem of jobs 
for veterans is considered in terms of 
the role of organized labor in the re- 
adjustment of veterans to jobs, the 
means of stimulation of employment, 
the desirability of the ‘‘separateness’’ 
of veterans, and attitudes of veterans, 
The thesis of the report on ‘‘The Sep. 
arateness of the Veteran’’ by Peel is 
that gradually through well-directed 
social processes the current interest 
in separateness by veterans groups 
will lose its strength and veterans will 
become well integrated into life of the 
country; this desirable development 
requires that energy be directed to- 
ward the full rights of all American 
citizens. 

Waller’s study of the attitudes that 
veterans possess reveals that some of 
those of a problematic nature are :— 
(a) bitterness toward civilians, (b) 
dependence, (¢) impatience with talk, 
and (d) distorted family attitudes. 
(a) distorted family attitudes. 

Recent events have shown that 
many of the conclusions of the nu- 
merous authors were the results of 
careful analyses of the various areas. 
The volume makes a significant con- 
tribution not only because it discloses 
what has been and is, but it offers con- 
structive suggestions for social and 
economic adjustment during the next 
decade, which if followed should pre- 
vent recurrences of some of the un- 
pleasant experiences of the years im- 
mediately following World War I. 

The role of the community in the 
educational and social adjustment of 
the veteran and the displaced worker 
provides the sub-title of a ‘‘Manual’’ 
of the Institute of Adult Education.* 
The writers hope that the publication 
will provide assistance to communities 


2M. A. Cartwright and Glenn Burch, 
‘¢ Adult Adjustment, a Manual on the Co- 
ordination of the Existing Community Serv- 
ices and the Establishment and Operation of 
Community Adjustment Centers for Veter- 
ans and Others,’’ New York: Institute of 
Adult Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1945. Pp. 84. 
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in their efforts to aid their citizens in 
making desirable adjustments to ¢om- 
munity life. 

There is the continued awareness 
by the authors of the importance of 
individual differences, the rights of 
the social organization, and the con- 
stant need for the cognizance of the 
significance of both the individual and 
society together with directed efforts 
toward the optimum utilization of the 
assets of each for the mutual advan- 
tage of both. The accomplishment of 
this requires a sensitivity to the needs 
and capabilities of the individual, and 
the needs and opportunities of the 
community. An understanding of the 
nature and characteristics of the com- 
munity must first be established. Pro- 
cedures are outlined to attain this end 
through the collection of data on such 
aspects of the community problem as: 
(a) placement, (b) business and in- 
dustrial survey, (c) social orientation 
and reorientation, (d) education and 
training, (e) recreation, (f) psycho- 
logical services, (g) psychiatric and 
health services, and (h) cooperation 
among existing agencies. 

With the clarification of the nature 
of the needs of the community, it 
is advised that the objectives of the 
Adult Adjustment Center (which is 
to be the agency to meet the needs) 
should be publicized together with 
the means of attaining the objectives. 
There follow carefully framed expla- 
nations of each of the steps essential 
to the establishment of the service. 

The remainder of the book relates 
to counseling and the counselor. Such 
topics as: the desirable characteristics 
of a good general counselor, and es- 
sential information pertinent to initial 
and subsequent interviews are elabo- 
rated. The uses of forms and tests are 
recommended for securing informa- 
tion about the individual, while li- 
brary facilities should provide data on 
the educational facilities, occupational 
supply and demand, and available rec- 
reational opportunities. 

This volume should prove especially 
beneficial in communities in which 


there is a shortage of trained coun- 
selors and a need for the education of 
the citizenry on the problem. The sam- 
ple forms used by the Adult Adjust- 
ment Service of New York (in the 
Appendix) are adaptable to any area. 
A selected bibliography completes this 
timely publication. 


* * * 


A monograph of especial interest to 
persons who are seriously concerned 
with problems of Negro veterans and 
war workers is Caliver’s Report on a 
Conference sponsored by the United 
States Office of Education.* 

Data are presented which prove the 
inferiority of the educational back- 
ground of the Negro soldiers. Nearly 
two-thirds of the soldiers from the 
seventeen Southern States and the 
District of Columbia had not been ed- 
ucated beyond the eighth grade, and 
forty-seven percent of the Negroes 
entering the Army in 1944 were classi- 
fied in Group V on the AGC Test. 
These results prove conclusively the 
effects of inferior education and sec- 
ondary social status. 

In the light of the background and 
experiences of Negro veterans and war 
workers the Conference suggested con- 
certed effort by all agencies in Negro 
life to reduce the difficulties in the 
period of readjustment. Well trained 
counselors with adequate information 
must be used to assist with the prob- 
lems of education, vocations, health 
and personality. Further, schools and 
colleges should consider their pro- 
grams in the light of the challenge 
facing them in this critical period. 

Two of the more revealing sections 
of this report are (a) Implications for 
General Education and Community 
Action, and (b) Summary and Con- 
clusions. The conferees felt that ele- 
mentary and secondary education 


3Ambrose Caliver, ‘‘Post War Education 
of Negroes—Educational Implications of 
Army Data and Experiences of Negro Vet- 
erans and War Workers,’’ Washington, D. 
C.: Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office 
of Education, 1945. Pp. 71. 





should give consideration to the re- 
evaluation of its processes and activi- 
ties in the light of the three major 
problems of Negro soldiers :—lack of 
education, poor health, and lack of 
occupational skills; while higher edu- 
cation must direct its activities with 
renewed vigor to, the development of 
intelligent leadership. The partici- 
pants, according to the report, recog- 
nized further the need for community 
action for the improvement of exist- 
ing conditions. 

The adjustment needs of both the 
individuals (veterans and war work- 
ers) and the community are given first 
consideration in the summary. Then 
the responsibilities of the counselor, 
the teacher, the school and college ad- 
ministrator, and the community are 
presented in relationship to the need. 

Throughout, Dr. Caliver has been 
most objective in his presentation and 
analysis of data, as well as in the for- 
mulation of implications. The selection 
and the organization of the material 
are such that both laymen and pro- 
fessionals will find bases for common 
understanding of the problem of all— 
the facilitation of the adjustment of 
all individuals through the coopera- 
tive efforts of every individual and 
community agency. 

C. L. Mutter, Director 
Veterans Counseling 
and Advisory Service 
Howard University 


Am I My Brother’s Keeper? 

Years ago William Tunnell, Pro- 
fessor of Political Science at Howard 
University, used to say that the Negro 
looked at the world through a pin 
hole. It was quite true that Negroes 
in this country saw little beyond the 
exigencies that characterized their liv- 
ing in a bi-racial society that held be- 
fore them the goals of democratic liv- 
ing as the right of all Americans but 
denied to Americans of darker hue 
the opportunity to share in the per- 
sonal realization of those goals. World 
War I opened up to many Negroes 
the vistas of a widening horizon while 
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World War II catapulted them into a 
realization that much of the world is 
outside of the United States. Conso- 
nant with this significant realization 
was the equally significant revelation 
that conditions in other areas of the 
world profoundly influenced their 
lives in America. 

Accustomed to having himself con- 
sidered a member of a minority group 
he learned that as a member of a col- 
ored race, he belonged to a group that 
constituted an overwhelming majority 
in respect to numbers but a minority 
in the pawn of power politics, and im- 
perialistic machinations. Why is it so? 
How did it come to be? What does 
the future portend? 

Several scholars have dealt with 
various phases of these questions, fore- 
most among them, Rayford Logan. Lo- 
gan has written and lectured exten- 
sively concerning the dependent peo- 
ples in the world. He has traveled 
widely and attended international 
conferences dealing with world prob- 
lems. He has taught courses on the 
Negro for many years. When he has 
written on this subject he has done so 
authoritatively. His most recent book, 
The Negro and the Post-War World* 
will be weleomed by many persons who 
want a simplified story of the condi- 
tions under which Negroes live in the 
various continents of the world. Logan 
ealls this book a primer because it is 
written so that high school youths can 
understand it. Considering how little 
Negroes in general know concerning 
the basic facts of Negro life in foreign 
countries, the book has an inherent 
value for students of any level or 
adults of varying degrees of mental 
maturity. 

Against a backdrop of conditions 
emanating from imperialistic ambi- 
tions and the ‘‘need for military se- 
curity, Logan depicts the abysmal ig- 
norance and abject poverty of the 
teeming millions of Negroes inhabit- 

*Rayford W. Logan, The Negro and the 


Post-War World, Washington: The Minori- 
ties Publishers, 1945, Pp. 95. 
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ing the various continents. The exploi- 
tations, discriminations, and treach- 
eries of dominant powers rob the na- 
tives of their birthrights and relegate 
them to conditions of intolerable liv- 
ing. Double talk, cleverly phrased 
passages in international documents 
protect the exploiters and render dif- 
ficult the opportunity of appeal to 
public opinion on the part of the op- 
pressed. 

The International Labor Organiza- 
tion has provided a ray of hope in 
their programs for improving the lot 
of the laboring masses in many sec- 
tions of the world, but Logan sees 
even greater promise in the organiza- 
tion and the potentialities of the 
World Trade Union Congress. This 
organization is dominated by labor 
while in the first, labor plays a sub- 
ordinate role to representatives of 
capital and government. Logan also 
sees possibilities in the victory of the 
Labor Party in England as the presa- 
ger of a new era. 

Logan’s militaney evidences itself 
in his parting words: 

Is is too utterly fantastic to conceive that 
black men will one day perfect an atomic 
bomb? No, it is not. I can picture an inter- 
national conference, not more than twenty- 
five years from now, in which a black dele- 
gate will rise and declare: ‘‘Gentlemen: 
five hundred years is long enough for any 
people to be held in bondage, degraded, spit 
upon, exploited, disfranchised, segregated, 
lynched. Here is the formula for a home- 
manufactured bomb. Give us liberty, or we 
will give you death.’’ 

We are greatly indebted to Logan 
for making it possible for us to de- 
velop an understanding of the inter- 
national, political, social, and economic 
matrix in which the destinies of Ne- 
gro peoples are imbedded. The impli- 
cations for action on the part of those 
who realize their responsibilities in 
foreshadowing the shape of things to 
come are delineated. The democratic 
ideals expressed in international doeu- 
ments are as empty cymbals of brass 
if large groups of persons are to be 
kept outside the pale of equal oppor- 


tunities in the sharing of the good 
things of life. 
Marion THompson WRIGHT 


It Can Happen Anywhere 

Many stories of frustration due to 
exigencies emanating from member- 
ship in a racial group considered of 
‘‘lower caste’’ stem from a southern 
locale where limitations on personal 
freedom reach their greatest peak of 
intensity. But frustrations brought on 
in the bi-racial society of the United 
States are by no means limited to any 
one section of the country. If He Hol- 
lers Let Him Go,* is a novel that de- 
picts in a most dramatic manner the 
pungent experiences of a young Ne- 
gro leaderman in a ship building yard 
on the west coast. 

Bob Jones who came to this war job 
from the middle west had had two 
years of college training and, in the 
opinion of his superiors, sufficient 
qualities of leadership to be placed in 
a supervisory position over a group of 
men of his own race. Despite his quali- 
fications he encountered obstacles in 
the executing of his duties in the in- 
exorable attitudes of race prejudice 
which stimulated white women to re- 
fuse to cooperate on the job under 
Negro leadership and which garnered 
support from some of their superiors 
in such refusals. Bob Jones’ own deep 
seated resentments inhibiting rational 
approaches to an age long problem, 
led him to strike back almost blindly 
in words and in ineipient acts. One 
such encounter cost him his supervi- 
sory job and returned him to the 
ranks. 

These conflicts precipitated intense 
disagreements between himself and 
the beautiful upperclass young woman 
to whom he was engaged. Alice, who 
had learned and practiced the art of 
accommodation, attempted to persuade 
her fiancee to temper his antagonisms 
and to learn ‘‘to get along’’ even 





*Chester B. Himes, Jf He Hollers, Let 
Him Go, New York: Doubleday, Doran and 
Co., 1945. Pp. 249. 
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though it might require the humilia- 
tion of apologizing to a white woman 
who had insulted him. 

Complicating the situation were the 
antipodal forces that attracted and re- 
pelled this young man and the lower 
class white woman with whom he had 
had the encounter. Sexual attraction, 
racial antipathies, fear of the conse- 
quences of exposure were concomitant 
factors in the experiences that took 
Bob to this woman’s room and then 
caused him to flee suddenly from a 
potentially dangerous relationship. A 
chance encounter with her on the job 
that led to a compromising situation 
placed him in a trap made tight by 
the woman’s hollering ‘‘rape’’ when 
approaching steps threatened their 
discovery. 

Beaten into insensibility, Bob re- 
covered to find he was under arrest 
because of the charges preferred by 
the woman against him. As he gradu- 
ally realized that he did not have a 
chance to beat this rap, he attempted 
to escape only to be picked up later. 
‘‘Patriotic’’ reasons induced the wo- 
man to withdraw the charges. But 
loss of job, loss of the woman of his 
own race whom he loved, and immedi- 
ate induction into the army from 
which his job had deferred him cli- 
maxed the conflicts that had led to 
his downfall. 


Chester Himes tells a story that 
rings true because it is written by one 
who writes from first hand experi- 
ences and contacts; one who has had 
an opportunity to build up his story 
from the inside track. Many Negroes 
can identify themselves with Bob 
Jones at several points in the story 
because they at times have experienced 
the same poignant feelings of hate, 
bitterness, and frustration. It would 
be well if some of the nine-tenths of 
the population in the United States 
would use this story to discover the 
intensities of some of the reactions of 
some of the one-tenth to inter-racial 
experiences. 

MARION THOMPSON WRIGHT 


It Has Been Done 


The name of Beecher is synonymous 
with abolitionist efforts. Members of 
this family labored with pen and 
tongue to effect emancipation of the 
bodies of Negro slaves. A descendant 
of the Civil War Period Beechers has 
interested himself in furthering this 
emancipation along social and eco. 
nomic lines. He sought to bring to 
Negroes a fair share of the benefits 
of New Deal legislation designed to 
ameliorate the condition of the masses, 
He aligned himself with the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Fair Employ. 
ment Practices. Since most of these 
activities were carried on in the South, 
he came in contact with racial prob. 
lems at first hand. 

When the SS Booker T. Washington 
began its experiment in real democ- 
racy, he signed up as purser to make 
one trip with the ship, but remained 
with her for two years. The launch- 
ing of this ship created much interest 
since it represented the culmination 
of a long fight to enable Captain Hugh 
Mulzac to work at an occupation and 
to serve his country in a capacity for 
which he was well qualified. For years 
he had been denied such an opportu- 
nity for the simple reason that he was 
on the wrong side of the color line. 
Of real significance was the fact that 
not only was Captain Mulzace made 
skipper of the SS Booker T, Washing- 
ton, named for a great American, but 
he was made head of a mixed crew 
when he insisted that he would not 
sail with a segregated crew. 

To those people who pled for the 
authorization of a mixed army unit 
of volunteers, the story of this ship 
gave added support. To those who 
were opposed to such a unit, the story 
offers a provocative challenge. For the 
details of the success of this true lab- 
oratory project in race relationships, 
we are indebted to John Beecher, who 
in All Born Sailors* gives a fascinat- 
ing account of the men who made up 


*John Beecher, All Born Sailors, New 
York: L. B. Fischer, 1945. Pp. 208. 
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the crew during the two years he was 
with the ship. 

Beecher relates the struggles of the 
captain in his uphill fight to win rec- 
ognition as a man worthy to lead a 
ship’s crew; he tells human interest 
stories about the individual members 
that provide an intimate picture of 
the men upon whom the success of 
the trip depended; he pictures the 
demonstration of the principles of a 
real democracy in the running of the 
ship’s affairs; he unfolds the deep 
sense of loyalty of the men toward 
their skipper and toward each other. 
He recounts the experience with a 
‘“oracker’’ who came, saw that things 
were going well, tried to foment trou- 
ble but in the end was conquered. 
Beecher writes of them all—white and 
colored Americans, Brazilians, Fili- 
pinos, Scandinavians, Spaniards, Per- 
sians, West Indians, and Peruvians. 
Among them, says he, ‘‘were white 
men, born and bred in the South, who 


took orders from Negro officers, ate 
and slept alongside Negro shipmates, 
went ashore in foreign ports with Ne- 
groes—and on occasion knocked down 
those who wanted to make something 
out of it.’’ 

Included is a chapter on the Beecher 
family which will be enlightening and 
interesting to those who want to know 
more of some of the abolitionists who 
led the fight for Negro freedom, An- 
other chapter reveals inter-racial in- 
cidents that Beecher encountered in 
connection with his work in the South, 
incidents which persuaded him that 
on the SS Booker T. Washington was 
where he belonged. Blank verse serves 
as a medium for revealing pertinent 
data on the condition of Negroes 
eighty years after the Civil War. 

Creative expressions, color, pathos, 
romance, drama, stark reality combine 
to make this book worthwhile reading. 


Marion THOMPSON WRIGHT 


NOTES FROM RECENT BOOKS 


Marion THompson WRIGHT 


Negro Life 


During the course of the war, Amer- 
ican leaders attempted many aspects 
of social engineering in an effort to 
capitalize upon the data revealed by 
the war, and to effect a smoother tran- 
sition from war to peace time living. 
Because Negroes experience disabili- 
ties in social living to a greater degree 
than the white population, attention 
has been given to this fact. Post-war 
Education for Negroes: addresses it- 
self to the needs of Negro veterans and 
war workers. This bulletin contains 
many data and suggestions that per- 
sons responsible for counseling this 
group will find very valuable. The re- 


_1Ambrose Caliver, Postwar Education of 
Negroes, Washington: United States Office 
of Education. Pp. 64. 


sponsibility of the schools and commu- 
nities for safeguarding the interests 
of those who made vital contributions 
to the war effort is clearly shown. The 
ending of hostilities makes this bul- 
letin applicable to present day consid- 
erations. 

Among the critical problems which 
Negroes must face in the postwar 
world is that of employment. A real- 
istie picture of the labor situation as 
it applies to Negroes with suggestions 
for mitigating the impact of indus- 
trial reconversion are provided by 
Publie Affairs Pamphlet No. 110, Will 
Negroes Get Jobs Now?? 

The November, 1945 issue of The 
Journal of Educational Sociology 

“Herbert R. Northrup, Will Negroes Get 
Jobs Now, New York: Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet No. 110. Pp. 31. 
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deals with what its Issue Editor 
chooses to call ‘‘The New Race Rela- 
tions Frontier.’’ Here we have an ex- 
tended discussion of a new facet of 
race relations where the Pacific Coast 
is concerned. The Indians, Mexicans 
and Japanese have been the main 
groups giving rise to racial tensions 
in the far west but the war removed 
the Japanese and syphoned large 
numbers of Negroes and southern 
whites into an area in which the lat- 
ter groups had previously existed in 
relatively small numbers. Race rela- 
tions in Seattle, Portland, San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles are described in 
detail. A critical summary of the 
whole is made by Carey McWilliams. 
A select bibliography on the subject 
is also included. 

The Albany Institute of History 
and Art has presented a national sur- 
vey of contemporary Negro American 
artists in its The Negro Artist Comes 
of Age.* Following an introduction 
by Alain Locke, are the names, pic- 
tures, biographical data, illustrations, 
and lists of the creative contributions 
of a large number of Negro artists. 

Some of My Best Friends Are Sol- 
diers,* characterized as a ‘‘kind of 
novel,’’ is a uniquely written book by 
Margaret Halsey. Letters from a sis- 
ter to a very much loved brother in 
the armed services serve as the medi- 
um for depicting the life and emotion- 
ally charged crises in which she and 
the brother were involved. Some of 
the most intense and critical experi- 
ences centered in majority-minority 
relationships. On one occasion when 
a roomer brought his Negro friend to 
the home as a guest, a serious disrup- 
tion of family ties ensued. Matters 
were righted only by strong letters 
from the brother to the prejudiced 
members of the family. Discussions of 
similar incidents involving members 


3Albany Institute of History and Art, 
The Negro Artist Comes of Age, 1945. Pp. 

4Margaret Halsey, Some of My Best 
Friends Are Soldiers, New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1944. Pp. 205. 


of other minority groups and of the 
lapses of northern communities to- 
ward their darker inhabitants consti. 
tute thoughtful reading. 


Intercultural Education 


Ashley Montague in his book, Man’s 
Most Dangerous Myth: The Fallacy 
of Race,® has considered the ideology 
of race from the standpoints of an. 
thropology, genetics, biology, and psy. 
chology and ‘‘has pointed out the fal- 
lacious elements which have made it 
the most virulent social and _ political 
dogma of our time.’’ 

The USO division of the National 
Board of the Y.W.C.A. has in its pam- 
phlet, Experiments in Democracy’ re- 
corded ‘some of the steps this division 
‘‘has taken toward achieving its goals 
of ‘service to all involved in the war 
effort’ and of setting forward Negro- 
white relationships in America.’’ The 
last section makes some general sug- 
gestions for improving race relations 
and provides a bibliography on the 
subject. 

The American Jewish Committee 
makes recommendations for the in- 
proving of social living in the world 
at large through its pamphlet, 7'o the 
Counsellors of Peace." 

Since the problems of inter-racial 
relationships spring from attitudes 
which are learned behaviors, then so- 
Jutions will depend upon educations 
designed to substitute attitudes pro- 
moting racial tolerances. Such educa- 
tion must come primarily from teach- 
ers who themselves have right atti- 
tudes. In recognition of this fact, the 
United States Office of Education 


5M. F. Ashley Montagu, Man’s Most Dar 
gerous Myth: The Fallacy of Race, New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1943. Pp. 
216. 

6National Board YWCA, Experiments in 
Democracy, New York. Pp. 77. 

7The American Jewish Committee, To the 
Counsellors of Peace, New York, 1945. Pp. 
110. 

8Ambrose Caliver, Education of Teachers 
for Improving Majority-Minority Relation- 
ships, Washington, U. 8S. Office of Educa- 
tion, 1944. Bulletin 1944, No. 2. Pp. 64. 
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through Education of Teachers for 
Improving Majority-Minority Rela- 
tionships® seeks to show the need for 
considering this problem ; to point out 
the available opportunities for teach- 
ers to learn about racial groups; and 
to present the implications of this 
study for intercultural education. 

If there are teachers who want con- 
erete examples of how to develop 
knowledge of peoples of divergent cul- 
tures, of how to develop appreciation 
for the contributions of representa- 
tives of multitudinous racial or na- 
tionality groups incidentally and as 
an integral part of the normal experi- 
ences of elementary school children, 
then read Democracy’s: Children® in 
which a fifth grade teacher describes 
in minute detail her resourcefulness 
in using the regular curricular experi- 
ences of school life as vehicles of in- 
tercultural education. Included are 
several plays that can be promoted 
with ease and simple stage properties. 
The most important factor in carrying 
out such a program is a sincere, open 
minded teacher. 

They See for Themselves’ is an- 
other of the books in intercultural ed- 
ucation designed to promote greater 
appreciation of all peoples. It de- 
scribes the methods of initiating and 
carrying through a documentary play 
as a medium of presenting factual 
data on social problems in a dramatic 
manner. Included are three documen- 
tary plays created and produced by 
high school pupils. 


Education 


Maxwell S. Stewart in the Public 
Affairs Pamphlet, We Can Have Bet- 
ter Schools! hurls a challenge at the 


®Ethel M. Duncan, Democracy’s Children, 
New York: Hinds, Hayden and Eldrege, 
Ine., 1945. Pp. 189. 

10Spencer Brown, They See for Them- 
selves, New York: Harper and Bros., 1945. 
Pp. 147. 

11Maxwell S. Stewart, We Can Have Bet- 
ter Schools, New York: Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet No. 112. Pp. 31. 


people responsible for educational pol- 
icies and facilities in the United 
States to analyze the weaknesses re- 
vealed in the nation’s schools and to 
take the necessary steps to assure to 
every child an equal opportunity to 
receive an education commensurate 
with his potentialities. 

Asabel Woodruff in The Psychology 
of Teaching'* has presented a basic 
text in Educational Psychology that 
is written in simple terms and which 
is short ‘‘condensed, compact, sifting 
the many theories and schools of 
thought in the field of psychology to 
set forth those facts only on which 
good teaching rests.’’ This book cer- 
tainly is condensed as one can tell 
from the number of pages, 180. There 
is a minimum of graphical representa- 
tions which is characteristic of most 
books in this field. Since so many of 
the data on how learning takes place 
rests on scientific investigation, one 
wonders if the student loses anything 
in not seeing the statistical interpreta- 
tions upon which the ‘‘facts’’ of good 
teaching rests. 


World Affairs 


Since an understanding of the 
world of today is contingent upon a 
knowledge and understanding of the 
past events out of which present con- 
ditions have evolved, there are many 
who will want to take advantage of 
the anniversary edition of Jane Ad- 
dams’ Peace and Bread in Time of 
War.* This book deals with the situa- 
tions that surrounded and followed 
the period of the first World War. 
Of special interest is a new introdue- 
tory essay by John Dewey. 





12Asabel Woodruff, The Psychology of 
Teaching, New York: Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1946. Pp. 180. 

13Jane Addams, Peace and Bread in Time 
of War, New York: King’s Crown Press, 
1945. Pp. 265. 
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ABSTRACTS AND DIGESTS 


HeLen H. BrRAcrEy 


Engle, I. L., ‘‘Personality Adjust- 
ments of Children Belonging to 
Two Minority Groups.’’ The Jour- 
nal of Educational Psychology, 36: 
543-60, D 1945. 

An attempt is made to compare the 
personality adjustment of a group of 
young Negro children and a group of 
young Amish children with that of a 
control group of non-Amish white 
children. 

The California Test of Personality 
—Primary Form A, which makes pos- 
sible the analysis of the total score in- 
to two major factors, self adjustment 
and social adjustment, was adminis- 
tered to 101 Amish children, 107 Ne- 
gro children, and 168 non-Amish 
white children in the second and third 
grades of the Indiana public schools. 

Comparisons were made of the to- 
tal scores and the two major sub- 
scores, of the scores on each of the 
twelve sub-sections, and of the an- 
swers to some of the specific questions 
of the inventory. 

The differences found in the com- 
parisons of the total scores were not 
statistically significant, nor was there 
evidence of definite personality pat- 
terns characteristic of children be- 
longing to both minority groups. 

However, some statistically signifi- 
cant differences were found in the 
analysis of specific questions, and it is 
concluded that children in the control 
group show better personality adjust- 
ment. 


Samuelson, Babette, ‘‘Mrs. Jone’s 
Ethnic Attitudes: A Ballot Analy- 
sis.’’ The Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, 40: 205-14, Ap 
1945, 

This study aims to illustrate the val- 
ue of an intensive analysis of the re- 
sponses on a single ballot of the type 
used in public opinion polls. The bal- 
lot analyzed is one of the responses to 
questionnaire No. 225 used by the Na- 
tional Research Center to determine 


attitudes of white people towards Ne- 
groes. 

The responses were analyzed in 
terms of possible underlying factors 
which condition them, the attempts at 
evasion, the instances of forthright- 
ness, the general patterns of belief as 
shown by consistency or lack of it, and 
the character and significance of jus- 
tifications used. 

As a result of the analysis a rather 
complete picture of one interviewee’s 
total reaction to the Negro was drawn, 
a definite and stable attitudinal struc- 
ture derived from numerous responses 
to seemingly unrelated questions 
emerged, and logical inferences of the 
fundamental character traits which 
determined the nature of the re- 
sponses were made. 

Perhaps, the full value from public 
opinion questionnaires can be ob- 
tained only through such a study of 
configurations derived from intensive 
considerations of individual ballots. 


Jones, F’. Nowell and Arrington, Mar- 
ion Graves, ‘‘The Explanations of 
Physical Phenomena Given by 
White and Negro Children.’’ Com- 
parative Psychology Monographs, 
18: No. 5, My 1945. 

The problem in this study is to de- 
termine whether or not there is a de- 
monstrable difference between Negroes 
and whites in their manner of reason- 
ing. The study aims to test the hy- 
pothesis that the Negro is inherently 
childish and prone to superstitious 
reasoning. 

The method involved the presenta- 
tion of ten demonstrations of physi- 
cal phenomena to groups of children 
with the request that the children 
write explanations of the phenomena. 

The subjects were 161 Negro chil- 
dren and 134 white children in the 
publie schools of Tuscaloosa, Ala- 
bama. 

The responses were analyzed quan- 
titatively and qualitatively with re- 
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spect to age level, grade level, sex, and 
race. 

It was concluded that the differ- 
ences found were less striking than 
the similarities and that the Negro 
children did not tend to be supersti- 
tious in their approach to concrete sit- 
uations either comparatively or in 
terms of the absolute number of re- 
sponses. 


Smith, Lillian, ‘‘What Segregation 
Does to Our Children.’’ Child 
Study, 17: 71 Spring 1945. 
Segregation, ‘‘a chasm which cuts 

us away from each other and from 
much that is rich and creative in our 
lives,’’ and ‘‘a mechanism which hu- 
man beings use to shut themselves 
away from trouble when they do not 
feel strong enough to come face to 
face with it’’ is an even greater enemy 
of children than war. 

To develop in children a conscience, 
an ideal, to have them attain emotion- 
al maturity and then to send them 
into a world which denies the very 
values they have been taught to hold 
dear is profoundly disturbing. It cre- 
ates a conflict which tears their per- 
sonalities to pieces, which splits their 
integrity wide open. 


Witty, Paul, ‘‘New Evidence on the 
Learning Ability of the Negro.’’ 
The Journal of Abnormal and So- 
cial Psychology, 40: 401-404, O 
1945, 

The results of an analysis of the 
comparative scores of Negro soldiers 
and white soldiers on the Army Gen- 
eral Classification Tests and of the 
comparative performances of Negro 
soldiers and white soldiers in the Spe- 
cial Training Units, as reported by 
General Trudeau, are cited as strong 
support for the hypothesis that Ne- 
groes and whites with comparable 
backgrounds and opportunities learn 
with approximately equal effective- 
ness. 

The findings are especially signifi- 
cant if one holds the view that the 
ability to learn new materials is the 
best criterion of intelligence and that 
a situation in which the individual’s 


actual progress in learning such mate- 
rials may be tested is a better measure 
of intelligence than is the usual men- 
tal test. In the Special Training Units 
of the Army to which illiterate Negro 
and white trainees were assigned one 
finds such a situation. The results 
over a period of time indicate that the 
Negro and white trainees progressed 
at approximately equal rates. 


Sumner, F. C. and Shaed, D. L., ‘‘Ne- 
gro-White Attitudes Towards the Ad- 
ministration of Justice as Affecting 
Negroes.’’ Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, 29: 368-77, O 1945. 


This study proposes ‘‘to measure 
the degree of unanimity in attitudes 
of Negroes and whites both at the col- 
lege level and at the adult level with 
respect to the administration of jus- 
tice as affecting Negroes.’’ 

Questionnaires consisting of fifty- 
six statements taken from the spon- 
taneous conversations of Negroes were 
used. The respondents were instruct- 
ed to read each statement and to mark 
it in one of six different ways, to in- 
dicate five degrees of trueness or false- 
ness and to show lack of understand- 
ing. 

Six hundred sixty Negro students, 
of whom 261 were male and 399 were 
female, from eight Negro colleges, 246 
white students, of whom 170 were 
male and 76 were female, from four 
white colleges, and 193 adults, 42 
white and 151 Negro, from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia responded to the 
questionnaire, a total of 1,099 replies. 

A statistical formula reduced the 
raw scores to a True-False Index of 
group responses, and correlation co- 
efficients were found. 

Among other conclusions it appears 
that though Negro and white attitudes 
correlated to a degree statistically sig- 
ficant this resemblance is much higher 
between Negro and white college stu- 
dents than between Negro and white 
adults. Also, the resemblance between 
Negro college students and Negro 
adults is conspicuously higher than 
the resemblance between white college 
students and white adults. 
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Current Trends and Events of National Importance in 
Negro Education 


Section A: Enrollment in Institutions of Higher Education for 
Negroes, 1945-1946 


Martin D. JENKINS* 


fb jes SURVEY oF STATISTICS OF REG- 
ISTRATION AND GRADUATION IN IN- 
STITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
ror NEGROES presented annually! in 
this section has the following pur- 
poses: (1) to provide a current pic- 
ture of enrollment in colleges for Ne- 
groes; and (2) to provide a complete 
and accurate listing of institutions of- 
fermg undergraduate, graduate, and 
professional work. 


Procedure 


In November 1945 the 112 institu- 
tions offering work at the college level 
were requested to provide the follow- 
ing information: (1) the number of 
college students enrolled during the 
fall term, 1945-46 and during the en- 
tire school year 1944-45; (2) the num- 
ber of degree graduates during the 
school year 1944-45, including the 
summer session; (3) the number of 
beginning freshmen enrolled during 
the current term; and (4) the enroll- 
ment of veterans. The institutions of- 
fering graduate and professional work 
were requested to provide informa- 
tion concerning the number of stu- 
dents enrolled and degrees conferred. 
Returns were received from 106 in- 
stitutions offering undergraduate 
work and 16 institutions offering 
graduate or professional work.” 


*The tabulations were done by Miss Mabel 
Phillips, graduate student in the Department 
of Education, Howard University. 

18ee the following issues of the JOURNAL 
oF NxcRO EpucaTion for previous annual 
surveys: 6:240-48, Ap 1937; 7:118-23, Ap 
1938; 8:247-53, Ap 1939; 9:266-73, Ap 
1940; 10:718-25, O 1941; 11:217-23, Ap 
1942; 12:687-93, Fall 1943; 13:227-33, 
Spring 1944; and 14:238-44, Spring 1945. 

“One additional institution reported too 
late to be included in the computations. 
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The listing of institutions in each 
state has, in most instances, been 
checked by the State Department of 
Edueation. The present listing of in- 
stitutions for the higher education of 
Negroes is the most complete of any 
now available; it has not been possi- 
ble, however, to check completely the 
status of institutions which may have 
suspended operation during the cur- 
rent year. The accreditation status 
shown is taken from the latest listing 
of the regional associations. 


Limitations of the Data 


It is important that certain weak- 
nesses and omissions in the data be 
recognized. The statistics presented 
here do not include the nonsegregated 
colleges and universities in Northern 
states, in which several thousand Ne- 
gro students are enrolled. The fall- 
term statistics include both part-time 
and full-time resident college students, 
but exclude students in extension and 
summer courses. Further, not all of 
the institutions provided the informa- 
tion requested. The total number of 
Negro college and university students 
in the United States is consequently, 
appreciably greater than the totals 
reported in this survey. 

The questionnaires were filled in by 
the registrar or equivalent adminis- 
trative officer of the institution. In 
some instances, the statistics may have 
been inaccurately reported. This fac- 
tor, which is an inescapable weakness 
of the questionnaire method, probably 
does not seriously affect the accuracy 
of the total compilation. 
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Statistics of Undergraduate Schools 
(Table I) 


Total Enrollment, Fall 1945.—One 
hundred five institutions report a total 
enrollment of 41,741 resident under- 
graduate students as of the fall term 
1945-46. In the 96 institutions for 
which data are available for both 
years, the total enrollment increased 
15.7 per cent over last year. At this 
time last year the total enrollment 
showed a gain of 26.6 per cent. The 
enrollment gains were quite general ; 
76 institutions report a larger fall- 
term enrollment this year than last. 

Distribution of Students by Sex.— 
The total enrollment includes 9,601 
male students and 32,127 female stu- 
dents. The respective percentages are 
23.0 and 77.0. Last year at this time 
male students constituted 19.1 per 
cent of the total fall-term enrollment; 
from 1936 to 1939 the sex distribution 
remained practically constant at 43 
per cent male and 57 per cent female. 

In the 96 institutions for which 
data are available for both years, male 
enrollment increased 37.0 per cent 
over the preceding year and female 
enrollment increased 12.0 per cent. 

Freshmen Enrollment.—One hun- 
dred four institutions report a total 
of 16,723 beginning freshman stu- 
dents as of the fall term, divided by 
sex as follows: maie 27.6 per cent, fe- 
male 72.4 per cent. This represents an 
increase of 12.0 per cent in freshman 
enrollment, divided by sex as follows: 
male increase, 43 per cent, female in- 
crease 9 per cent. The 4,556 male 
freshmen constitute almost exactly 
one-half of the total male enrollment 
reported. 

Total Enrollment, 1944-45.—Each 
institution was requested to report the 
total undergraduate college enroll- 
ment for the school year 1944-45, in- 
cluding summer session and extension 
classes. A total of 65,958 students 
were reported as enrolled. Although 
this figure is not entirely accurate due 
to the fact that some institutions have 
probably not excluded duplicate en- 
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rollments, it may be regarded as a 
rough overall figure of the total num- 
ber of undergraduate college students 
served by these 101 institutions in 
1944-45. 

Distribution of Enrollment in Pub- 
lic and Private Institutions.—The 37 
publicly-controlled institutions report 
an enrollment of 19,384 students, 46.4 
per cent of the total; the 68 privately 
controlled institutions have 22,357 
students, 53.6 per cent of the total. 

Distribution of Enrollment by Rat- 
ing of Institutions.—The 39 institu- 
tions fully accredited by their region- 
al associations report an enrollment of 
25,893 students, 62 per cent of the 
total; the 25 institutions not fully ae- 
eredited by their regional association 
have 9,535 students, 22.8 per cent of 
the total;t and the 41 institutions not 
accredited by their regional associa- 
tion report 6,313 students enrolled, 
15.2 per cent of the total. 

Distribution of Enrollment in Four- 
Year and Less-Than-Four-Year Insti- 
tutions.—EHighty-seven 4-year institu- 
tions report an enrollment of 40,778 
students, 97.7 per cent of the total, 
and 17 two-year institutions have a 
total of only 963 students, 2.3 per cent 
of the total. 

Graduates of Four-Year Courses.— 
Eighty-six 4-year institutions report a 
total of 5,213 graduates (baccalaure- 
ate degrees) during the 1944-45 school 
year, an increase of 4.0 per cent in the 
76 institutions reporting in both the 
current and the preceding year. The 
graduates are divided by sex as fol- 
lows: male 11.1 per cent, female 88.9 
per cent. 

Enrollment of Veterans of World 
War II.—There are two Federal laws 
which make provision for the educa- 
tion of veterans of the present war. 
Public Law 16 provides for the educa- 
tion of physically disabled veterans 


tThis ineludes institutions rated ‘‘B’’ by 
the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, 4 year institutions having 
an A rating as a junior college, and one 
land-grant college accredited by the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers Colleges. 
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and Public Law 346 — the so-called 
‘*GI Bill of Rights’’—makes financial 
provision for the education of any 
‘‘not dishonorably discharged’’ veter- 
an. Each institution was requested to 
indicate the number of veterans en- 
rolled under the provision of either 
Public Law 16 or Public Law 346. 
Eighty-seven institutions report a to- 
tal of 1,973 veterans so enrolled on 
both the secondary and college levels 
during the fall term; 1,310 of these 
students are taking work on the col- 
lege level in 85 institutions. 

Size of Institutions ——Following is 
a distribution of 113 Negro institu- 
tions of higher education on the basis 
of total fall-term enrollment, includ- 
ing resident undergraduate, graduate, 
and professional students. 











TABLE II 
Enrollment Number of Institutions 
3,000-3,500 _. 1 
2,500-2,999 0 
2,000-2,499 __..._.___. 0 
1,500-1,999 0 
1,000-1,499 _.._._._ 8 
| eee 21 
| a 35 
12h) 25 
Oo)" ge 23 
PN 113 


The median institution has an enrollment of ap- 
proximately 310 students. 


Statistics of Graduate and 
Professional Schools* 


Graduate Schools (Table ITT) 


Returns were received from the 14 
institutions now offering work on the 


3This year’s survey includes, for the first 
time, statistics of enrollment in professional 
schools. In view of the fact that students 
in some professional curricula have hereto- 
fore been included in the graduate school 
statistics, this year’s graduate school enroll- 
ments are not altogether comparable with 
those of previous years. This factor is espe- 
cially important in the statistics for Howard 
University and Atlanta University where the 
large social work enroliment now appears in 
a separate category. 
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graduate level. These institutions re. 
port a total of 576 graduate students 
enrolled during the fall term 1945-46, 
distributed by sex as follows: male, 
30 per cent; female 70 per cent. 

The enrollment during the entire 
school year 1944-45 in 13 institutions, 
including the summer session, was 
2,165 students, of whom 75.7 per cent 
were women students. 

Graduate degrees were conferred on 
248 students, divided by sex as fol. 
lows: male, 31 per cent; female 69 
per cent. 


Professional Schools (Table IV)‘ 


The professional school statistics are 
complete, except for theology and 
nursing. As is shown in table IV, 
the following professional curricula 
are offered in institutions for the 
higher education of Negroes: Law, 3 
institutions; social work, 2; medicine, 
2; dentistry, 2; dental hygiene, 2; 
pharmacy, 2; library science, 1. The 
present tabulation includes 3 insti- 
tutions offering theology and 1 insti- 
tution offering nursing, but there are 
several other institutions in which 
these curricula are available. 

The totals for the several schools 
and curricula are clearly shown in 
Table IV and will not be repeated at 
this point. It is to be observed that 
almost the entire burden of profes- 
sional education is being carried by 
the privately controlled institutions. 


The Problem of Increased Student 
Load 


Perhaps the most significant finding 
of the current survey is that enroll- 
ment in Negro colleges and universi- 
ties has reached the highest point in 
the history of these institutions. The 
total enrollment for the fall term, 
1945-46, was approximately 44,000 
students and the enrollment for the 


4Enrollments in the following curricula, 
which might properly be regarded as pro- 
fessional, appear in the tabulations of under- 
graduate and graduate enrollment rather 
than at this point: Education, engineering, 
musi¢ and fine arts. 
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TABLE IV 


ENROLLMENT OF PROFESSIONAL STUDENTS IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES FOR NEGROES, F. 
1945; TOTAL ENROLLMENT, 1944-45; AND GRADUATES OF PROFESSIONAL CURRICULA, 1944.45, 























Enrollment Graduates 
Fall 1945 Sept. 1944-Aug. 1945 
Institution and Curricula Total Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female 
Atlanta University 
Social Work -............. 149° 13 137 = 271 20 251 31 0 31 
Library Science —-....-.. 25 0 25 27 0 27 18 0 18 
Howard University 
Social Work _........... 80 10 70° Ti 20 91 25 0 25 
SE Rae eee 87 67 20 55 38 17 3 3 0 : 
(a neeeecdees 262 233 29 8349 330 19 72 69 3 : 
CS, eee 136 135 1 187 184 3 17 rr 0 ; 
Dental Hygiene —...... 13 0 13 7 0 t 2 0 2 4 
| &9 48 41 89 53 36 14 6 8 ! 
ae 36 35 1 55 53 2 10 10 0 
Lincoln University, Mo." 
EEE ru 9 2 9 9 0 5 5 0 
Lincoln University, Pa. 
INE 10 10 0 15 15 0 4 4 0 
Meharry Medical College 
OS ES sae 235 210 25 289 269 20 64 60 4 
Danwenry —......._........ 106 99 7 120 115 5 27 26 1 
Dental Hygiene _....... 22 4 18 19 6 13 16 11 5 
a ene 104 0 104 107 0 107 = ™ : 
Cl. Lab. Technology ... 10 4 6 5 3 2 1 0 1 
North Carolina College 
for Negroes” 
ee ee OE A ee a | 6 + 6 5 1 0 0 0 
Library Science _____. 5 0 5 - - ee 7 0 7 
Virginia Union Uniwer- 
sity 
Theology... 17 16 1 12 it 1 4 4 0 
Xavier University ; 
Pharmacy)... 54 29 25 41 23 18 3 2 
Totals 
Social Work _............... 229 23 207 382 40 242 56 0 56 
Law 108 82 26 70 52 18 15 15 0 
Modine: 497 443 54 638 599 39 §=-136 129 7 
Dentistry —.............. 242 234 8 307 299 8 44 43 1 
Pharmacy —_________. 143 77 66 130 76 54 17 7 10 : 
Dental Hygiene —____.. 35 4 31 26 6 20 18 11 7 : 
Library Science —__..__. 30 0 30 as rene es 25 0 25 4 
CANINE cn 63 61 2 82 79 3 18 18 0 : 
Naraiae aces AM 0 104 107 0 107 * ° : 4 
"Not reported : 
’Publicly controlled institution q 
*Error in report S 
full school year, 1944-45 including There is every reason to believe 
summer session and extension classes, that, in the absence of widespread un- 





was approximately 70,000 students. employment in the immediate future, 
The fall term enrollment is about 10 the trend of increasing enrollment 
per cent greater than that in 1941-42, will continue, at least through next | 
the previous peak year. It is impor- year. Individual institutions should 
tant to observe that this peak has take this factor into account in the 
been attained despite the fact that planning of the educational program 
male enrollment is still well below for next year. 

normal. Faculties and administrators must 
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do much more, however, than simply 
‘point with pride’’ to the growth of 
their institution as measured by stu- 
dent enrollment. The service of a col- 
lege to its clientele is to be estimated 
not so much in the number of stu- 
dents it has, but rather in what tz 
does to and for the students it has. 
It was pointed out in last year’s sur- 
vey that, ‘‘the unprecedented increase 
in the number of women students has 
resulted in an unwarranted taxing of 
physical and instructional facilities in 
some institutions. The overcrowding 
of dormitories, laboratories, and class- 
rooms, where this occurs, can but have 
the effect of further increasing the ed- 
ucational handicap of Negro stu- 
dents.’’ This observation is still perti- 
nent. The writer has observed, in very 
intimate fashion, the results of the in- 
ability of institutions to digest student 
loads which overtax their abilities. He 
has seen English composition classes 
of 80 students and elementary lan- 
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guage classes of 60 students taught by 
a single teacher, without assistants. 
He has seen classes in history and edu- 
eation in which students sat in the 
window sills because there was no 
space for additional chairs in the class- 
room. He has seen students enrolled, 
taught, failed, and dropped, without 
an interview, even, by a trained coun- 
selor and without an evaluation by 
the college of the student’s abilities 
and disabilities. He has seen as many 
as six students sleeping and study- 
ing (?) in a dormitory room designed 
for two. And he has seen all these 
things called higher education. Among 
these results, not the least is an atti- 
tude of indifference about the welfare 
of the individual student. 

The writer is convinced that the 
major implication of increasing en- 
rollment is the need for the institu- 
tions to find an answer to the prob- 
lem of providing an adequate educa- 
tional environment for their students. 


Section B: Rural Education 


ALETHEA H. WAsHINGTON 


Selected 1945 References on Rural Education 


oR THE THIRD SuccESSIVE YEAR, 

We Have Lookep Backwarp to 
1945 discussions of rural questions 
in order to tap the nature and the 
extent of the thinking in this problem 
area. As was true in 1944, we found 
that discussion ranged from that 
based on research to that representa- 
tive of opinion, with the weighting in 
favor of the former. This year the 
references are grouped under the 
three headings: (1) Dissertations and 
Theses; (2) Books, Reports, and Bul- 
letins; and (3) Periodical References. 
No claim is made for completeness. 
The one hundred and one (101 items 
selected for presentation are represen- 
tative of readily accessible material 
and (it is hoped) highly representa- 
tive and suggestive of the type and 
value of the thinking on the rural 


problem tha toccurred during the year 
of 1945. It is hoped, too, that the list 
will add to the evidence as to whether 
the condition of depressed groups con- 
tinues to be a live issue in the minds 
and hearts of thoughtful and progres- 
sive educators. 


Dissertations and Theses 


Sixteen investigations—three doc- 
tors’ dissertations and thirteen mas- 
ters’ theses—were selected from E. O. 
Knox’s! compilation for the year 
1945, as representative of formal in- 


1These selections are taken from E. O. 
Knox’s annual review of university research 
pertinent to the Negro, and used with his 
permission. See: ‘‘The Negro as a Subject 
of University Research in 1945.’’ Journal 
of Negro Education, 15, Spring Number, 
1946, 
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vestigative effort in the rural area. 
In addition, one magazine report of a 
mental survey in a Tennessee County 
(36) ,° was included. 

Topics formally investigated were 
the rural home, teacher, curriculum, 
health, church, consolidation. Ten dif- 
ferent schools are represented : Chica- 
go, Fisk, Cornell, Atlanta, Drew, 
Prairie View, Iowa State, South Caro- 
lina, Columbia and the Agricultural 
and Technical College of North Caro- 
lina. 


Books and Yearbooks 


The two significant conferences re- 
ported for 1944 (at the University of 
Chicago, and at the White House, 
Washington, D. C.) blossomed into 
two books: Education for Rural 
America (25), and the White House 
Conference on Rural Education (27). 
The former deals with rural education 
in terms of the changing economic or- 
der, scientific and technical develop- 
ment, and the nation’s growing re- 
sponsibility in world affairs. The lat- 
ter is a complete record of the pro- 
ceedings and outcomes of the first 
White House Conference on rural ed- 
ueation. 

The Department of Rural Eduea- 
tion (National Education Associa- 
tion) entitled its 1945 Yearbook: Ru- 
ral Schools for Tomerrow (28) and 
therein focusses attention on postwar 
problems of rural schools, with the 
idea that local, state, and national 
leaders should now lay plans for the 
strengthening of the entire rural 
school structure and program so that 
they may function properly in the 
peace era. 

In Part II of the forty-fourth Year- 
book of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Cook (18) dis- 
cussed Children and Youth in Rural 
Areas. 

From Puerto Rico comes a discus- 
sion of the rural school (26) which 








2Unless otherwise indicated, numbers in 
parenthesis ( ) refer to numbered items in 
selected references. 


very probably throws light on the 
problem in that island-area. 


Bulletins and Reports 


Fisk University issued a bulletin 
(19) describing a plan for the educa. 
tion of persons to assume leadership 
responsibilities in the rehabilitation 
of community life in the rural South, 
H. A. Whiting published: For Hu- 
man Welfare (30). Within its pages 
she points out and illustrates ‘‘life 
related teaching in Georgia Negro Rn- 
ral Elementary Schools, through co. 
operative efforts of supervisors, teach- 
ers, pupils, and adults.’’ 

A bulletin: Youth in the Rural 
Community (31) was the ‘‘result of 
joint efforts intended to stimulate am 
facilitate cooperation among all or- 
ganizations and agencies that are con- 
cerned with improving, strengthening, 
and stabilizing community, national, 
and world affairs.’’ Getman (21) in 
the American Association of School 
Administrators (Official Report) also 
discussed rural youth, — from the 
viewpoint of equal opportunities. The 
fate of the young agricultural work- 
ers in wartime and afterward was pre- 
sented by Clinton and Merritt (17) in 
a U. S. Department of Labor (Chil- 
dren’s Bureau) publication. 

Two bulletnis presented discussions 
of medical care, viz., Bulletin 38 of 
the Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
(20) ; and Miscellaneous Publications, 
Number 561 of the Department of 
Agriculture (24). 

Alabama College issued a study 
(22) based on the findings of the sec- 
ond Workshop in Resource Education 
held at the college during the summer 
of 1945. Sixteen teachers participated 
in studying the state’s resources and 
potentialities with a view toward im- 
proving the quality of living in Ala- 
bama. Vermont University also pub- 
lished a report (23) dealing with the 
improving of rural education in that 
state. A State Teachers College col- 
laborated with the Nationai Education 
Association in working out a program 
for rural education in Iowa (27). 
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The foregoing descriptive notes cov- 
er some fifteen books, bulletins, and 
reports. Through them we see the at- 
tack on the rural problem from the 
standpoint of the problem as a whole 
(now and in the future), and from the 
standpoint of such important facets as 
teaching, children and youth, leader- 
ship, medical care, and community 
life. 


Periodical References 


Seventy periodical references are 
listed. At least three pertinent ques- 
tions arise: What journals publish ar- 
ticles on rural education? What is the 
geographical coverage? What is the 
content coverage? Answers to these 
questions (in terms of 1945 refer- 
ences) will be attempted in the fol- 
lowing section : 


The following Journals published articles 
on rural education: 


Adult Education 
Adult Education Journal (2 articles) 
. Agricultural Education Magazine 
. American School Board Journal (5 ar- 
ticles) 
Architectural Record (2 articles) 
3. Country Gentleman (2 articles) 
7. Education 
8. Education Digest 
. Education for Victory (3 articles) 
10. Educational Leadership 
11. Elementary School Journal 
12, Grade Teacher 
13. Hoard’s Dairyman 
14, High School Journal (2 articles) 
15, International Review of Missions 
16. Journal of Education 
17, Journal of Education (London) 
18, Journal of Home Economics 
19. Journal of Negro Education (2 article) 
20, Michigan Educational Jaurnal (2 arti- 
cles) 
21. Midland Schools (2 articles) 
22, Minnesota Journal of Education 
23. National Education Asociation Journal 
24, National Elementary Principal 
25. Nation’s Agriculture 
26. Nations Schools (3 articles) 
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27. New Statesman and Nation 
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28. New York State Education 

29. Peabody Journal of Education (2 arti- 
cles) 

30. Pedagogical Seminary 

31. Progressive Education 

32. Public Health Nursing 

33. Religious Education 

34. Rotarian 

35. Rural Sociology 

36. Saturday Review of Literature 

37. School 

38. School Executive (2 articles) 

39. School Management 

40. Social Education 

41. Successful Farming (2 articles) 

42. Survey Graphic 

43. Teacher Education Journal 

44, Teachers College Record 

45. Texas Outlook (3 articles) 

46. Times Educational Supplement (4 arti- 
cles) 

47. Wilson Library Bulletin 


It will be observed that the seventy 
references appeared in forty-seven 
different periodicals. Among this 
number are widely-read periodicals of 
national and international repute. 
Special fields and special interests are 
well represented. Organs of state and 
national educational societies devote 
generous space to the rural question. 
Hence, it would seem that rural edu- 
cation is of interest to many people 
in many walks of life and in many 
areas of endeavor. 


Geographical Coverage 


Another item of interest in this re- 
view is that of geographical coverage. 
We expected to find articles on rural 
education covering the United States 
as a whole, and were not disappointed. 
But references extending the scope to 
other parts of the world were so easily 
accessible and seemed to integral a 
part of the study, that certain of them 
were included in the list. Hence, the 
reader will note articles on: rural 
Africa (61); an experiment in New 
Zealand (62) ; rural secondary eduea- 
tion in Alberta, Canada (68) ; rural 
education in Ceylon (82); village in- 
stitutes in Turkey (100); rural edu- 
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cation in a Burmese village (55) ; ru- 
ral effort in Tasmania (94). Even 
from this brief and incomplete survey, 
it is relatively easy to conclude that 
rural education, with its attendant 
problems, is of global interest and sig- 
nificance,—that rurally-speaking this 
is ‘‘one world.’’ 


Content Coverage 

In the preceding discussions, con- 
tent has already been indicated and 
commented upon. At this point, then, 
there is appended a rough classifica- 
tion in which content is further shown 
by grouping references (numbers re- 
fer to bibliography) under certain 
subject organizations, and ranking 
these topics according to number of 
articles listed on a particular topic: 


Subject 
1. Rural Edueation (general) U. S. and 
her Possessions, 8, 23, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 
32, 34, 35, 39, 42, 43, 44, 50, 56, 58, 63, 
65, 74, 77, 84, 92, 96 
. Research on Rural Problems, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 36 
3. The Rural Community, 7,.9, 12, 19, 22, 
45, 57, 59, 73, 78, 85, 91, 95, 97, 98, 99 
4. Rural Education outside of the U. S., 
41, 55, 61, 62, 68, 72, 82, 94, 100 
Rural Health and Medical Care, 10, 16, 
20, 24, 51, 60, 69, 70, 83 
6. The Rural Curriculum, 2, 4, 5, 13, 15, 
30, 47, 49, 52 
7. The Rural Teacher (including her prep- 
aration, her teaching, her supervision), 
1, 6, 11, 33, 71, 85, 87, 101 
. Rural Youth, 18, 21, 31, 47, 68, 80, 97 
9. Rural Trausportation, 46, 54, 75, 76, 81 
10. Consolidation of Schools, 3, 45, 64, 79, 
86 
11. Rural Adult Education, 57, 89, 90 
12. Rural Organization and Administration, 
38, 53, 67 
13. Rural Plant and Equipment, 37, 40, 88 
14. Rural School in Postwar Era, 17, 28 
15. Rural Church, 7, 14 
16. Rural Aims and Objectives, 48, 93 


f° 
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i7. Rural Library Facilities, 66 
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SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON RURAL 
EDUCATION (1945) 


DISSERTATIONS AND THESES 


1, Cade, Jessie L., ‘‘Jeanes Aid to Negro 
Education in East Baton Rouge, Lou. 
isiana.’’ Unpublished Master’s Thesis, 
Chicago: The University of Chicago, 
1945. 

2. Clapp, W. A., ‘‘A Study of the Arith- 
metical Difficulties of Negro Students 
in the Rural and City Schools of Guil. 
ford County.’’ Unpublished Master’s 
Thesis. Greensboro: Agricultural and 
Technical College of North Carolina, 
1945. 

3. Colley, J. C., ‘*A Plan for Consolida- 
tion of Negro Schools of Rockingham 
County, North Carolina.’’ Unpub- 
lished Master’s Thesis. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina, 1945, 

4. David, S. H., ‘‘A Study of Certain 

Factors Basic to Teaching and Learn- 

ing in a Rural School for Negroes.’’ 

Unpublished Master’s Thesis. Nash- 

ville: Fisk University, 1945. 

Freeman, J. N., ‘‘A Program of Edu- 

cation in Agriculture for Negroes of 

Missouri Based Upon an Analysis of 

Economic Factors and of Communities 

in Southeast Missouri.’’ Unpublished 

Doctor’s Dissertation. Ithaca: Cornell 

University, 1945. 

6. Greene, H. J., ‘‘The Status of the 
Teaching Personnel in the Negro Pub- 
lie Schools of Duval County, Florida, 
for the School Year 1944-1945.’’ Un- 
published Master’s Thesis. Atlanta: 
Atlanta University, 1945, 

7. Hall, R. M., ‘‘A Program to Improve 
the Rural Negro Home Through the 

Service of the Church in the State of 
Georgia.’’ Unpublished Master’s The- 
sis. Madison: Drew University, 1945. 

8. Jackson, C. E., ‘*A Study of Educa- 
tional Provisions for Negroes in Gregg 
County.’’ Unpublished Master’s The 
sis. Prairie View: Prairie View Uni- 
versity, 1945, 

9. Johnson, F. O. A., ‘‘The Rehabilita- 
tion and Furnishing of a Typical Rural 
Home for Negroes in Lincoln Parish, 
Louisiana.’’? Unpublished Master’s 
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10. 


13. 


14, 


ry 
ao 


vu. 


16, 


. MeLaurin, 


Thesis. Iowa City: The State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, 1945. 

Jones, B. R., ‘‘A Study of the Health 
Facilities in the Negro Rural Schools 
of Guilford County, North Carolina.’’ 
Unpublished Master’s Thesis. Greens- 
boro: Agricultural and Technical Col- 
lege of North Carolina, 1945. 

L. E., ‘‘A Comparative 
Study of the Educational Qualifications 
and Teacher Load of the White and 
Negro Teachers of Barnwell County, 
South Carolina, 1944-’45.’? Unpub- 
lished Master’s Thesis. Columbia: Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, 1945. 


. Oats, R. L., ‘‘A Study of Selected Su- 


perstitions and Erroneous Beliefs of 
One Hundred Two Students in Duval 
County Schools, Jacksonville, Florida.’’ 
Unpublished Master’s Thesis. Atlan- 
ta: Atlanta University, 1945. 
Partridge, D. C., ‘‘A Plan for Rede- 
signing the Curriculum of the Rural 
Laboratory Schools of Tuskegee Insti- 
tute.’’ Unpublished Doctor’s Disserta- 
tion. New York: Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1945. 

Richardson, H. Van B., ‘‘The Rural 
Negro Church. A Study of the Rural 
Negro Church in Four Representative 
Southern Counties to Determine Minis- 
terial Adequacy.’’ Unpublished Doc- 
tor’s Dissertation. Madison: Drew 
University, 1945. 

Robinson, E. D., ‘‘A Study of the 
Reading Situation in the Primary 
Grades of Selected Negro Schools of 
Lincoln Parish, Louisiana.’’ Unpub- 
lished Master’s Thesis. Iowa City: 
The State University of Iowa, 1945. 
Thomas, B. F., ‘‘A Survey of the 
Health Conditions of the Negro School 
Children in Ellis County.’’ Unpub- 
lished Master’s Thesis. Prairie View: 
Prairie View University, 1945. 

Books, REPORTS AND BULLETINS 


. Clinton, Ione L., and Ella Arvilla Mer- 


ritt, Young Agricultural Workers in 
Wartime and Afterward. U. 8. De- 
partment of Labor, Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C., 1945. 


. Cook, K. M. O., Children and Youth in 


Rural and Sparsely Settled Areas (in 
National Society for the Study of Edu- 


19. 


20. 


21. 


24. 


30. 
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eation. Forty-fourth Yearbook, Pt. 2, 
pp. 55-73), 1945. 

(The) Fisk Rural Life Program: A 
Plan for the Development of Negro 
Leaders for the Rural South. Rural 
Life Committee, Fisk University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Bul. I, Je, 1945. 
Garnett, W. E., Rural Medical Care on 
the March. Bul. 38, No. 4, Blacksburg: 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 1945. 
Getman, A. K., Equal Educational Op- 
portunities for Youth in Rural Areas. 
(In American Association of School 
Administrators Official Report, 1945. 
Pp. 152-4.) 

Getting Acquainted with Shelby Coun- 
ty: An Introductory Resource Study. 
Montevallo: Alabama College, 1945. 
Improving Vermont Rural Education: 
A Report of the Sixth Meeting of the 
Vermont Rural Policy Committee. Bur- 
lington: Vermont University, Agricul- 
tural Extension Service, 1945. 
Pennock, J. L., and Angle, G. M., 
What Farm Families Spend for Medi- 
cal Care. U. S. Agricultural Miscel- 
laneous Publications 561: 1-18, 1945. 


. Reeves, Floyd W. (ed.) Education for 


Rural America, Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1945. 
Rodriguez, Jr., A., Second Unit and 
the Rural School of Puerto Rico. Rio 
Piedras, P. R., 1945. 

Rural Education in Iowa. Program im- 
plementing the recommedations of the 
White House Conference on Rural Ed- 
ueation. Published jointly by the Iowa 
State Teachers College and the Nation- 
al Education Association, 1945, 

Rural Schools for Tomorrow. Year- 
book, Department of Rural Education 
of the U. 8., Washington, D. C., F 
1945. 

The White House Conference on Rural 
Education, O 3, 4, and 5, 1944. NEA 
Department of Rural Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1945. 

Whiting, Helen Adele, For Human 
Welfare, Being Notes from Records of 
Some Phases of the Georgia Program 
of Negro Rural Elementary School and 
Communities, 1935-1943. Atlanta: 
Morris Brown College Press, 1945, 
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31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


43. 


America.’’ 
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Youth in the Rural Community. Youth 
Section, American Country Life Asso- 
ciation. Published cooperatively by the 
American Institute of Cooperation; 
American Vocational Association, Inc., 
Extension Service, U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture; and Dept. of Rural Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., Jl 1945. 
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Section C: The Teaching Practice Program of the Atlanta Negro Colleges 


HELEN A. 


fj PROGRAM OF TEACHING PRACc- 
TICE OF THE ATLANTA NEGRO COL- 
LEGES with the public schools as lab- 
oratories has been characterized by 
the pioneer work in the Atlanta city 
schools and rural schools by Morris 
Brown College since 1935. Clark Col- 
lege began teaching practice in the 
Atlanta schools in 1936. Morehouse 
and Spelman Colleges have directed 
their efforts to the use of the Atlanta 
schools since the ‘‘ Atlanta University 
System Program of Teaching Prac- 
tice’? began in 1942. This step 
brought the pre-service teaching pro- 
gram of the affiliated colleges to its 
present stage with one supervisor of 
teaching practice connected with At- 
lanta University. 

This report will treat some features 
of the Morris Brown College program 
beginning in 1935 and the concerted 
efforts of the four colleges* in the At- 


*Clark, Morris Brown, Morehouse and 
Spelman. 


WHITING 


lanta University System from 1942 to 
the present time. 

The one person who has worked 
with President Fountain in the teach- 
ing practice is Mrs. Ann Cochran. 
The highlights of this institution’s 
earlier program, 1935 through 1939, 
come from her records. The period 
covering rural teaching practice, 1939 
through 1942, will be discussed by the 
writer who was instructor of elemen- 
tary education at Morris Brown Col- 
lege and supervisor of teaching prac- 
tice in city elementary and rural 
schools during these years. 


Pioneer Work of Morris Brown 
College 


From the year 1935 to the present, 
Morris Brown College has conducted 
a program of observation and prac- 
tice-teaching in the elementary and 
secondary public schools of Atlanta. 

This was the first program of prac- 
tice teaching in the city school system 
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by any one of the Teacher Education 
Departments of the Negro Colleges of 
Atlanta. ; : 

Close supervision was given this 
‘trial program’’ by Superintendent 
H. Reid Hunter. Superintendent Cole- 
man observed the students at work 
and Dr. Hunter’s assistant, the late 
Miss Lamar Jeter, visited the practice 
teachers in company with the college 
supervisor for three years. 

The two-hour daily time allotment 
for teaching practice proved very in- 
adequate. The teaching load of the 
eollege supervisor left no time block 
for supervision. . . 

After six years of practice, on 
March 7, 1941, a conference of prac- 
tice teachers, principals, and regular 
teachers was held at Morris Brown 
for evaluating the program. 

The program of teaching practice 
in rural schools is again a record of 
the foresight and perseverance in pio- 
neer efforts in teacher education by 
the President at Morris Brown Col- 
lege. He realized from the first that a 
large percentage of the graduates en- 
tered the teaching profession, many 
of whom did not prepare for it. He 
was aware also that most of the stu- 
dents came from and returned to ru- 
ral areas to follow this profession. The 
services of Helen A. Whiting, State 
Supervisor of Colored Elementary 
Schools of Georgia, were procured in 
1938 for the preparation of teachers 
for rural elementary schools and com- 
munities in addition to supervision of 
observation and teaching practice in 
the elementary schools of Atlanta. 
Two special types of centers were es- 
tablished through her cooperative pro- 
gram of state supervision. These cen- 
ters comprised the school and the com- 
munity, and were known as ‘‘demon- 
stration centers,’’ and ‘‘practice cen- 
ters.’? The ‘‘demonstration centers’’ 
were used for observation by the Mor- 
ris Brown students and the ‘‘ practice 
centers’’ extended them opportunities 
for practice teaching. 

Three years prior to World War II 
found Morris Brown College empha- 
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sizing pre-service education for rural 
elementary schools and communities. 
Aside from the curriculum adapted to 
this purpose the students lived in the 
rural communities during their rural 
practice. This was brought about 
through the cooperation of the county 
school superintendents and the county 
supervising Jeanes teachers. The col- 
lege subject matter instructors were 
invited to accompany the college in- 
structor of elementary education to the 
rural ‘‘practice centers’’ in an effort 
to keep before them the conditions of 
living from which the college students 
come and similar conditions where 
they are likely to teach. It was hoped 
that these observation trips would do 
much to influence the teaching and 
the attitudes of these college subject 
matter instructors. 

Individual folders were kept of 
each student and contained : 


1. Autobiography of student with small 
snap shot 

2. Significant statements concerning the 
student from the instructor 

3. Samples of written work, such ag in- 
formal tests, daily assignments 

4. Diary with questions arising from ex- 

periences in reading, observation and 

practice 

Community Study 

6. Report of Work Accomplished During 
Observation and Practice (Form B) 

7. Record of Student Teaching by Col- 
lege Instructor (Form F) 

8. What Observation and Practice Has 
Meant to Me 

9. **Student’s Time Sheet’’ for obser- 
vation and teaching practice 

10. Samples of children’s work 

11. ‘*Teaching Practice Profile,’’ an in- 
strument describing important teach- 
ing competencies in different degrees 
of quality. 


on 


Students were provided guidance 
forms including those for community 
study and reports on community ac- 
tivities in which they engaged during 
their apprentice experiences. One out- 
line left sufficient space for the stu- 
dent’s report on gradual induction in- 
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to teaching in the rural ‘‘teaching 
practice center’’ through observation, 
participation, group and room respon- 
sibility. There were several other out- 
lines supplied the students in order to 
help them acquire the most from their 
experiences. 

The courageous beginning by Mor- 
ris Brown College demonstrated the 
value of coordinating the practice 
teaching program of the remaining 
Atlanta colleges with the city school 
system, and thus opened the way for 
the second stage of the program—the 
affiliation of the four colleges with one 
coordinator. 


Atlanta University System of 
Teaching Practice 


The initiative of Mr. R. L. Cousins, 
and Mr. L. M. Lester of the State De- 
partment of Education, Dr. John E. 
Brewton, of the Division of Surveys 
and Field Studies of Peabody College, 
and Dr. H. Reid Hunter, Assistant 
Superintendent of Atlanta public 
schools made possible the present stage 
of our ‘‘teaching practice’’ program. 

The four colleges operating with 
four supervisors of teaching practice 
created a number of administrative 
difficulties in the central offices. Dr. 
Hunter, assistant superintendent of 
the Atlanta schools, recommended in 
the January, 1940 conference, at At- 
lanta University, that a person be ap- 
pointed as coordinator in order to im- 
prove the ‘‘professional tie-up with 
the colleges and public schools.’’ The 
presidents, deans, and registrars of At- 
lanta University and the affiliated col- 
leges were present as were the instruc- 
tors in charge of the apprentice teach- 
ing in the four colleges. The super- 
visors from the city schools and other 
persons responsible for pre-service 
teaching in the white universities and 
colleges of Georgia reported how it 
was done in these institutions, inelud- 
ing sending their respective supervis- 
ors and students to live in Atlanta one 
quarter during the students’ labora- 
tory experience. 





A second conference was called lat. 
er by Dr. Hunter. This conference 
was confined to a smaller group of 
persons involved in the program of 
the several Atlanta colleges. This left 
it to Atlanta University to take the 
lead from there. 

The supervisor of teaching practice 
was appointed. The function of the 
supervisor of teaching practice of the 
University System is to serve as a ¢co- 
ordinator between the affiliated col- 
leges and the city and rural cooper- 
ating schools of the teaching practice 
program. 

The education seminars for stu- 
dents of these affiliated colleges in 
elementary and secondary education, 
parallel the students’ observation and 
teaching practice during their senior 
year. These seminars prove to be a 
clearing house wherein students are 
led to see the functional relationships 
of such courses as pychology, sociol- 
ogy, the curriculum and methods of 
teaching. Here the demands on the 
life and program of the school due to 
the needs of the people under exist- 
ing social conditions are continuously 
stressed as the students present their 
problems growing out of observation, 
study and teaching. The services of 
college instructors, subject matter 
fields, principals and teachers of co- 
operating schools, and other agencies 
are utilized when desirable. The col- 
lege instructors of teaching practice 
attend and participate regularly in 
the seminars. 

Some of the advantages of the edu- 
cation seminar may be expressed as 
follows: 


1. Helps to focus the personnel—teachers, 
students and cooperating teachers—on 
a common philosophy. 

2. Promotes cooperative thinking and 
democratic processes. 

3. Demonstrates and utilizes the resources 
of the four colleges and, therefore, a 


closer coordination of their facilities. 
Teaching Practice Policies and 
Forms for Guidance have been of 
great value: 
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1. Lead the student to see that teachers 
should become students of culture in 
order to guide others in meeting the 
demands of our culture. 

2, Help the students to see the entire edu- 
catoinal program from nursery school 
through adult education as a unit with 
many common objectives. 

3. Guide the students toward an under- 
standing of the process of human liv- 
ing, growing, and learning through all 
stages and the application of this 
knowledge in teaching. 

4, Lead the students to recognize the in- 
terrelation of knowledge among special 
fields. 

5. Help the student see the value of or- 
ganizing his knowledge’ in terms of his 
own experience and problems. 


Our first step in initiating this pro- 
gram was the formation cooperatively 
of policies governing observation and 
practice of the four affiliated colleges : 
Clark, Morehouse, Morris Brown and 
Spelman. Forms to be used by college 
instructors, cooperating school prin- 
cipals, cooperating school teachers, 
and students were also cooperatively 
devised. 

One distinct feature of the teaching 
practice forms is their agreement with 
the integrative concept of learning 
which influenced the construction of 
teaching plans, schedule-making as 
well as teaching itself. It was soon 
seen by the students that the organis- 
mie point of view called for a differ- 
ent type of plan for teaching and 
learning than usually appears in cur- 
rent literature. 

Time Sheets indicating time of ar- 
rival of students, when they left and 
how long they stayed at the school 
prove very useful. 

Conferences found necessary for co- 
ordinated efforts in ‘‘teaching prac- 
tice’’ were preliminary conferences 
for students of elementary and secon- 
dary education at the beginning of 
their senior year, work conferences, 
mid-way conferences of practice teach- 
ing council, cooperating principals, 
teachers and students, and conference 
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for evaluating the year’s program 
which takes place in April. 

The preliminary conferences con- 
sist of the (1) historical development 
of teaching practice; (2) the value 
and use of mimeographed forms for 
students’ observation, practice teach- 
ing and discussion; (3) orientation in 
the nature and use of problems of ob- 
servation and practice teaching in 
study and discussion; (4) note taking 
in library and seminar; (5) how to 
make a bibliography; (6) historical 
development of health and social agen- 
cies and available agencies in Atlan- 
ta; (7) contemporary society and im- 
plications for the school program; (8) 
democratic relationships; (9) how to 
analyze a teaching-learning situation 
in terms of basic principles of educa- 
tion; (10) function of reference read- 
ing in seminar discussions; (11) clin- 
ical techniques of observation and dis- 
cussions of observation; and (12) how 
to differentiate between symptoms and 
causes. This conference has been fol- 
lowed by reports made by the students 
on their visits to and study of Atlanta 
health and welfare agencies. 

* * ¥ * 

The supervisor of teaching practice 
of the Atlanta University System, 
conferred with registrars and deans 
of the affiliated colleges (Morehouse 
was out for the duration) : 


1. Morris Brown College will continue the 
program as started five years ago with 
emphasis on teacher education leading 
to a degree in elementary education. 
This means that Morris Brown College 
will continue to require observation 
during three weeks of the first semes- 
ter, six (6) weeks teaching practice of 
four hours daily totaling 120 clock 
hours, in the city schools; and three 
(3) weeks teaching practice in the 
rural schools following the teaching 
practice in the city schools during the 
second semester. The college courses in 
curriculum and method, conferences 
with college instructors, and the week- 
ly seminar at Atlanta University will 
parallel the students’ observation dur- 
ing the first semester. 
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2. Clark College will engage in observa- 
tion and teaching practice in the city 
schools only. 

3. Spelman College will follow the same 
plan described for Clark College. 


A special form is used as a final 
record of each student teacher. It is 
to be filled out by the college instruc- 
tor of teaching practice and submitted 
by the supervisor to the registrar’s of- 
fices of the four colleges. The other 
side of the form is reserved for the 
college instructor to make any state- 
ment about the competency of the stu- 
dent above the place designated for 
her signature. 


Comments by College Instructors of 
Practice and Supervisor of Practice 


The yearly records of the number 
of students participating in the teach- 
ing practice program reveal too few 
in elementary education and an 
alarming lack of majors in language 
arts, science and mathematics in sec- 
ondary education. This is a challenge 
to the guidance programs of the affil- 
iated colleges to offer information to 
their students on the state and na- 
tional demands for elementary and 
secondary school teachers and em- 
phasize the great teacher shortage in 
mathematics and science in high 
schools of Georgia. 

Prerequisites of each student should 
be checked according to statement 28 
in our policies before he is allowed 
to register for teaching practice. 

Attention is to be called to state- 
ment 19 of our policies concerning the 
student teacher’s being guarded 
against pressure from a heavy college 
schedule during the period of teach- 
ing practice. 

Need of allowing four (4) consecu- 
tive hours free, six weeks, for teaching 
practice during the second semester. 
This will allow for more thorough 
preparation for teaching practice, 
more representative participation in 
the central seminar, and other respon- 
sibilities in relation to the program. 
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College deans and registrars are re. 
spectfully requested to help us work 
toward the reduction of the class load 
of the education students. .. . 

Each college instructor of practice 
is requested to check very closely each 
student’s schedule on ‘‘ preliminary 
forms’’ before returning them to the 
supervisor’s office where this informa- 
tion is used for electing vacant peri- 
ods for the student’s observation of 
teaching. 

The practice teaching council agreed 
to set a date following registration 
after which admittance to the seminar 
will cease. 

Need of closer coordination as a re- 
sult of common point of view in teach- 
ing of all members of the cooperative 
plan is necessary. 

The use of more cooperating teach- 
ers in the central seminar is some- 
thing toward which to work. 

The student is expected to observe 
and do teaching practice with the 
same cooperating teacher. 


Comments by Cooperating Princi- 
pals, Teachers and Students 


Students need to be informed that 
the cooperating teacher is beginning 
each semester with a new group of 
children and they are just beginning 
to become acquainted with each other. 
This is very important for proper con- 
sideration of college students observa- 
tion, and offers a fine opportunity to 
study the initial stages in teaching 
new pupils. 

In reply to one teacher who related 
that the student with her seemed in- 
clined to imitate her teaching too 
much it was pointed out that the stu- 
dents should be encouraged by the 
cooperating teacher to put in practice 
the principles learned at the colleges 
and in the central seminar of Atlanta 
University. The group was then re- 
ferred to statement 9 in Form A 
which declares that the student-teach- 
ers are expected to apply the princi- 
ples of teaching learned. . . . It was 
suggested that the cooperating teach- 
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er could help the student by attempt- 
ing to put her more at ease by encour- 
aging her to use methods that the stu- 
dent has been taught. . . . The ques- 
tion arose concerning the method used 
by the student as differing from that 
used by the cooperating teacher. It 
was said that as long as the student’s 
procedure was sound it would add va- 
riety which children like. Some 
change would be expected with a new 
individual. 

Students are to be reminded to sign 
the time sheets themselves when they 
reach the office and leave the school. 

The importance of a common point 
of view and the interpretation of in- 
dexes of pupil growth—‘‘long time 
process direction goals’’—in apprais- 
ing teacher competence were discussed 
and requests from cooperating teach- 
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ers were made for further study dur- 
ing the year. 

It was brought out that the teach- 
ing plan embraced modern trends in 
giving greatest consideration to build- 
ing an integrating personality and to 
the use more and more of the demo- 
cratic process of interaction for pro- 
moting improved human relationships 
and developing an integrating per- 
sonality. 

Since the plan allows space for 
teacher-pupil planning, the teacher 
should exercise confidence, poise, and 
resourcefulness in teaching, when the 
unexpected occurs. 

Double sessions make it difficult for 
principals to arrange teaching pro- 
gram. Sessions change every four (4) 
weeks, 


Section D: Some Phases of the Plan for Post-War Education in 
Negro Colleges 


C. L. SPELLMAN 


EFORE IT WAS APPARENT THAT WE 

WERE NEAR THE END OF WorRLD 
War II, a nation-wide survey of Ne- 
gro colleges was made to determine 
the probable nature of the post-war 
education that would be given by the 
colleges, The survey undertook to de- 
termine the extent of changes that 
would be made in physical plants, aca- 
demic factors and teaching techniques. 
A survey blank was sent to sixty-one 
colleges in nineteen states and the 
District of Columbia. Thirty-four col- 
leges in the nineteen states and the 
District of Columbia returned proper- 
ly filled blanks. 

The survey blanks were directed to 
the presidents of the colleges, who 
were asked to answer personally the 
questions raised. The presidents in 
all but three of the responding col- 
leges complied. The three who did not 
personally fill the blanks had them 
filled by the dean of the college. These 


data therefore represent the compo- 


site opinions of the executive heads of 
the colleges, and we ean therefore feel 
that they indicate what may be ex- 
pected to be unfolded in education in 
the years ahead. 


Expenditures Planned 


The study reveals that the colleges 
are looking forward to making addi- 
tions to their physical plants. The 
value of the proposed additions ranges 
from less than one hundred thousand 
dollars ($100,000) by one college to 
over three million dollars ($3,000,000) 
by another college. Two thirds of the 
colleges propose improvements valued 
between two hundred fifty thousand 
dollars ($250,000) and one and a half 
million dollars ($1,500,000). When the 
colleges are grouped according to the 
range of expenditures, the greatest 
single group, about two thirds of 
them, is shown to plan to spend be- 
tween one half million ($500,000) and 
one million dollars ($1,000,000). 
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Basic Needs of the Colleges 


In questioning the colleges to learn 
what needed physical features were to 
be added, it was revealed that cer- 
tain lacks are universal in Negro col- 
leges. In listing the basic needs as 
first, second, and third choice to be 
met in the building programs, the 
largest group of colleges listed as first 
choice, dormitories for men and wom- 
en; while the second largest group of 
colleges listed as their first choice ei- 
ther special subject matter buildings 
(science, home economics, theology, 
classroom, ete.) of health and physi- 
eal education facilities. Another sig- 
nificant number of colleges which had 
a more pressing first choice than dor- 
mitories, listed them as a very impor- 
tant second choice. These findings 
therefore make it clear that dormi- 
tories and special subject matter 
buildings are the two most pressing 
needs of Negro colleges. They are not 
the only ones mentioned, however, as 
a matter of record, they are only 
slightly more important than the fol- 
lowing frequently mentioned facili- 
ties: faculty living quarters, health 
and physical education facilities, 
gymnasiums, and libraries. 


Academic Factors 


The next phase of the investigation 
raised questions dealing with certain 
academic considerations which the col- 
leges will make in connection with 
their post-war programs. In this con- 
nection the size of the faculty operat- 
ing in the college is an important fac- 
tor. With reference to the size of the 
faculties now working in the respond- 
ing colleges, most of them must be re- 
garded as small. Ten of them report- 
ed twenty-five teachers or fewer, while 
one reported more than two hundred 
teachers on the staff. About two thirds 
of the colleges reported fifty teachers 
or fewer. The study reveals, however, 
that a small increase in the size of the 
faculties in the post-war period is an- 
ticipated. Ten of the colleges (the 
largest single group) plan to add from 


one to five teachers. Roughly two 
thirds of the group plan to add twen. 
ty teachers or fewer ; one college plans 
to add seventy teachers; and twenty. 
seven of the thirty-four colleges re. 
ported plans to add twenty-five teach- 
ers or fewer for their post-war pro- 
grams, as indicated by the following 
tabulation : 


Teachers to be Added Colleges Reporting 
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From the foregoing it seems evident 
that the colleges plan to make consid- 
erable increases in the size of their 
plants, but plan to carry on their aca- 
demic work with teaching personnel 
not substantially increased over the 
pre-war period. 

After the faculty consideration, a 
question was raised with the colleges 
to determine whether in the post-war 
period they would concern themselves 
with any ‘‘special’’ veterans’ educa- 
tion programs for males or females. 
The answers indicated that a majority 
of the colleges will conduct some type 
of veterans’ programs. The veterans 
included in these special programs 
will be integrated into the regular 
school programs in about 60 per cent 
of the colleges, and in a combination 
of the regular program and a special 
program in about 30 per cent of the 
cases. 

Since it is known that veterans, as a 
group, are definitely below college 
standing academically, a question was 
raised to determine whether the col- 
leges felt a need for provision for sub- 
college work for those who enter. The 
majority of colleges (approximately 
60 per cent) indicated that there 
would be a need for  sub-college 
work for veterans, and that they will 
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attempt to provide it rather than 
leave it to the public secondary school 
to do it. 

When the colleges were asked 
whether they felt that present G.I. 
legislation gives them an opportunity 
to do work below the college level, the 
answer was a most emphatic ‘‘yes.’’ 
It is therefore clear that the colleges 
feel that they have a right to invade 
the field of secondary education. This 
certainly reverses the processes of one 
and a half to two decades ago when 
the colleges were doing their utmost 
to divorce themselves from the work 
of the secondary school. 

A further insight into possibilities 
was added when this question was 
raised : ‘‘ Would you consider sub-col- 
lege work for veterans reasonably 
within the province of the college’s 
educational responsibility?’’ The an- 
swer reveals that the colleges do con- 
sider this their responsibility. (From 
this, one might go into a speculation 
as to whether the colleges will now 
begin to clamor for a portion of the 
public secondary school funds with 
which to carry on such sub-college 
work. No answer for this is indicated 
in the study being reported.) 

Something of a paradox is provided 
in the answer to the next question: 
“Can the college or the high school 
best prepare veterans to enter college 
in connection with G.I. legislation?’’ 
Nineteen colleges expressed the opin- 
ion that the college can do it best; 
eleven felt that the high school can do 
it best; two felt that either the college 
or high school can do it equally well. 
Others were uncertain or gave no re- 
ply. In view of the facts here deter- 
mined, it seems that the colleges feel 
that they have a right to do work of 
less than college level, they have made 
the decision actually to do it, and they 
are fairly certain that they are the 
best prepared agency to do the job. 
This feeling on the part of the colleges 
(that they are better prepared than 
the high schools to give G.I.’s below 
college level training) raises an urgent 
need for a re-study of philosophy, 
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function, organization and adminis- 
tration of our educational system for 
proper placement of areas of opera- 
tion by the upper and lower divisions 
of the system. 


Methods of Handling Veterans 


Because of the special problems 
which veterans will create in the col- 
leges, a question was raised to deter- 
mine what type of teachers would be 
provided to teach them. The majority 
of the colleges (approximately 75 per 
cent) indicated that the regular teach- 
ing staff will do it. None of the col- 
leges indicated that a strictly special 
staff would be provided. A few indi- 
cated that the regular staff will be 
helped by a few specialists. This em- 
phasizes something that many of us 
may suspect, namely, that if teachers 
in Negro colleges have to date been 
over-worked and ‘‘spread too thinly,’’ 
it is not apparent that the post-war 
period is likely to provide any relief. 
According to this study, the regular 
staff of teachers is going to be asked 
to take on responsibility for a new 
program, it will probably, in the fu- 
ture, be functioning in an enlarged 
physical plant, but its numbers will 
not be greatly augmented, nor will 
any marked amount of ‘‘specialist’’ 
help be provided in connection with 
the new duties. 


The colleges were rather evenly di- 
vided in their opinion as to whether 
the techniques of teaching for veter- 
ans and others will need modification 
in the post-war period. Eleven of the 
colleges anticipated a change in teach- 
ing techniques to make them similar 
to the intensive methods of teaching 
which were developed by the Army 
and Navy in their short intensive 
courses. Fifteen of the colleges did 
not anticipate any such change. Since 
the Army-Navy method had apparent- 
ly been so successful in the training 
of men in the armed forces, the ques- 
tion was asked as to whether the col- 
leges felt that this short intensive 
training was fundamentally sound for 
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civilian education. Opinion on this 
was evenly divided. Ten colleges felt 
that the short intensive methods are 
fundamentally sound for civilian edu- 
cation; ten colleges felt that they are 
not, and eleven expressed uncertainty 
as to whether they are or are not. 
From this we do not have any impli- 
cation as to what the classroom tech- 
nique of the post-war period is likely 
to be. 


Recapitulation 


This study shows that the Negro 
colleges have given certain considera- 
tions to important problems that will 
confront them in the post-war period. 
In general, they look ahead to a mod- 
est building program valued between 
an estimated quarter million to one 
and a half million dollars, with most 
of the colleges probably falling 
around a half-million to a million dol- 
lar program. These funds will be 
spent to provide dormitories, special 
subject buildings, health and physical 
education facilities, faculty living 
quarters, gymnasiums and libraries, 
probably in the order listed. On a 
whole, they plan a distressingly small 
increase in the size of their faculties. 

In their academic work, most of the 
colleges will co-operate in providing 
veterans’ education programs. They 
plan to integrate the veterans in their 
regular programs. Veterans, in gen- 
eral, will be taught by the regular 
teaching staff without any substantial 
help from ‘‘specialists.’’ 

The colleges feel that in connection 
with their veterans’ program that 
they have a responsibility for less- 
than-college-grade education when it 
is needed; that G.I. legislation gives 
them a right to provide it; that they 
will do it, and that they are the best 
prepared agency to do it. 

It is not yet apparent that there 
will be any spectacular modification 
in teaching techniques in the post-war 


period. Certainly it is not evident 
that there will be any wholesale adop- 
tion of the much publicized Army. 
Navy ‘‘intensive, speed-up’’  tech- 
nique so much used in training men 
in the armed forces during the war. 


Colleges Returning Questionnaires 


Alabama 3 
Alabama A. & M. College, Normal 
Talledega College, Talledega 
Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee 
Arkansas 1 
Agricultural M. & N. College, Pine Bluff 
Carolinas 5 
North Carolina 
A. & T. College, Greensboro 
Shaw University, Raleigh 
Teachers College, Elizabeth City 
South Carolina 
Benedict College, Columbia 
South Carolina State College, Orange- 
burg 
Delaware 1 
Delaware State College for Negroes, Dover 
Florida 2 
Bethune-Cookman College, Datona Beach 
Florida A. & M. College, Tallahassee 
Georgia 3 
Albany State College, Albany 
Atlanta University, Atlanta 
Morehouse College, Atlanta 
Kentucky 1 
Kentucky State College, Frankfort 
Louisiana 1 
Southern University, Scotlandville 
Maryland 2 
Princess Anne College, Princess Anne 
Morgan State College, Baltimore 
Mississippi 2 
Aleorn A. & M. College, Alcorn 
Jackson College, Jackson 
Missouri 1 
Lincoln University, Jefferson City 
Ohio 1 
Wilberforce University, Wilberforce 


Oklahoma 1 
Langston University, Langston 


Pennsylvania 1 
Lincoln University, Lincoln University 
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Tennessee 2 
LeMoyne College, Memphis 
Knoxville College, Knoxville 


Texas 3 
Prairie View State College, Hempstead 
Tillotson College, Austin 
Wiley College, Marshall 


Virginia 2 
St. Paul Poly. Institute, Lawrenceville 
Virginia State College, Ettrick 
West Virginia 1 
Bluefield State College, Bluefield 
Washington, D. C., 1 
Miner Teachers College, Washington 


Section E: Phelps-Stokes Fund Names Southerner President and 
Negro Director 


HE TRUSTEES OF THE PHELPS- 
pl Funp, at their regular 
annual meeting Wednesday after- 
noon,* elected a new President and a 
new Director. 

As President to succeed Dr. Anson 
Phelps Stokes, who retires at the close 
of the present fiscal year (October 31, 
1946), they have unanimously chosen 
Dr. Jackson Davis. Dr. Davis, who 
has been connected with the General 
Education Board for a quarter of a 
century, is by birth a Virginian, and 
a graduate and member of the Board 
of Visitors of William and Mary Col- 
lege, which conferred upon him the 
degree of Doctor of Laws, a degree 
which he also holds from the Univer- 
sity of Richmond. He is Associate 
Director of the General Education 
Board. 

Dr. Davis has had a broad experi- 
ence in connection with education, es- 
pecially in the Southern States, hav- 
ing been a Superintendent of Schools 
in Virginia, and connected with the 
Virginia State Board of Education. 
For over fifteen years he was the 
General Field Agent of the General 
Education Board in connection with 
its educational work in the South. In 
addition to his service on many boards 
in this country in the field of educa- 
tion, Dr. Davis has been deeply inter- 
ested in Africa, being President of the 
Board of Trustees of the Booker 
Washington Institute in Liberia, Pres- 
ident of the New York State Coloni- 
zation Society, and Carnegie Visitor 
to Africa in 1935. He has recently 
served as Chairman of a Commission 


that made a study of native education 
in West Africa and is at present edit- 
ing its report. He is now Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Phelps-Stokes Fund and 
has served as a trustee since 1939. 
At the same meeting the Board 
elected Dr. Channing H. Tobias, at 
present Senior Secretary of the De- 
partment of Interracial Services of 
the Y.M.C.A., as Director to succeed 
Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, who retires 
May Ist after over thirty years of 
service. Dr. Tobias is acknowledged 
to be one of the most respected colored 
leaders in the United States. He is a 
graduate of Paine College in Augusta, 
Georgia, and took a Divinity Degree 
from Drew University. He has the 
Doctorate of Divinity from Gammon 
Theological Seminary, and the Doc- 
torate of Laws from Morehouse Col- 
lege in Atlanta. After serving for six 
years as a Professor at Paine College, 
he became a Secretary of the National 
Council of the Y.M.C.A. in 1905, and 
since that time has been connected 
with this organization. He is a mem- 
ber of many national boards, includ- 
ing the Committee on Race Relations 
and the Commission on the Chureh 
and Minority groups of the Federal 
Council of Churches, and a Trustee 
of Howard University and Hampton 
Institute. He has been a Trustee of 
the Phelps-Stokes Fund since 1939 
and has served during the war as a 
member of two small and highly im- 
portant committees of the national 
government—the National Advisory 
Committee on Selective Service, and 
the Joint Army and Navy Committee 
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on Welfare and Recreation. Dr. To- 
bias has been a member of important 
Interracial and Fair Practice Com- 
mittees appointed by the State and 
Municipal Governments, and has 
served as Consultant of the General 
Education Board on matters affecting 
the Negro. He has been a delegate to 
various international meetings, in- 
cluding the World Conference of the 
Y.M.C.A.’s at Mysore, India, where 
he was Chairman of the Commission 
on Race Relations. He has received 
the Harmon Award and is recognized 
as an outstanding speaker on matters 
of race relations. 

The Phelps-Stokes Fund was found- 
ed in 1911 by Miss Caroline Phelps 
Stokes. Its field of work under its 
New York incorporation is mainly that 
of Negro education and race relations 
in this country and in Africa, and Ne- 
gro housing in New York City. Among 
its activities have been the publishing 
for the U. S. Government of the two 
volume report on Negro Education 
(U. S. A.), 1917; the preparation of 
reports on Education in Africa, 1922 
for British and American Missionary 
Societies, and a similar report on Edu- 
cation in East Africa, 1925, prepared 
at the request of the British Colonial 
Office and various Missionary Socie- 
ties. These reports were all prepared 
by Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, the retir- 
ing Educational Director. It also or- 
ganized the ‘‘Committee on Africa, 
the War, and Peace Aims,’’ which 
published the well known report on 
The Atlantic Charter and Africa from 
an American Standpoint; the ‘‘Com- 
mittee on Negro Americans in De- 
fense Industries,’’ and other organi- 
zations. 

The Fund has been much interested 
in housing and originally proposed 
and aided the establishment of the 
Citizens Housing Council, which has 
become so important a factor in New 
York City. It also published under 
the editorship of the late Professor 


James Ford of Harvard University 
the study of New York housing condi- 
tions known as Slums and Housing. 
It is now especially concerned with 
advancing projects in the interest of 
improving the training of Negro rural 
ministers, in promoting mutually sym. 
pathetic race relations through educa- 
tion, and in the work of advancing 
education in Liberia. 

In announcing the election of the 
two officers, Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes, 
President of the Board and an officer 
since its establishment in 1911, said: 
‘*T am extremely happy that two such 
outstanding citizens and educators as 
Dr. Jackson Davis, a Southern white 
man by birth, and Dr. Channing H. 
Tobias, a Southern Negro by birth, 
should be chosen for the two most im- 
portant offices in connection with the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund. I am proud and 
thankful that Dr. Davis is to be my 
successor, and it seems particularly 
significant that Dr. Tobias should 
have been elected on the basis of the 
decision of the Board to name the best 
equipped candidate irrespective of 
race. The selection of Dr. Tobias does 
not mean that the Phelps-Stokes Fund 
is adopting the poling of having al- 
ways a Negro Director, but that at this 
particular time and for the work im- 
mediately ahead he seemed to be the 
best qualified person available. He is 
the Board ’s first and unanimous choice 
to take up the work so ably carried on 
for a third of a century in the United 
States and Africa by Dr. Thomas Jes- 
se Jones. It is an interesting fact that 
the appointment of Dr. Tobias as Di- 
rector of the Phelps-Stokes Fund adds 
another ‘first’ in the field of Negro 
progress as it is believed that he is the 
first Negro American who has been 
elected the head of a representative 
national, educational or philanthro- 
pic organization other than those or- 
ganizations which are composed main- 
ly or exclusively of Negroes.’’ 


*November 21, 1945. 
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Section F: The Day Care Program for Children in Hartford, Connecticut 


ETHNA BEULAH WINSTON 


A Brief Statement of the Problem 


HE SUMMER OF 1943 FouND Harrt- 
por CoNnNECTICUT, faced with an 
urgent need to make some provisions 
for the social adjustment and recrea- 
tional needs of a large number of pre- 
school children and others, particular- 
ly those below sixteen years of age. 

More than 9,000 women, many of 
them mothers of small children, were 
called upon to enter defense employ- 
ment. This was done, notwithstanding 
the fact that no definite provisions 
had been made for maintenance of the 
homes or for the day-by-day guidance 
and supervision of their younger chil- 
dren. 

Resources for providing care in 
boarding homes, nurseries and similar 
institutions had become totally ex- 
hausted. Housekeepers, housekeeping 
aides or others to serve in the capacity 
of substitute parents were unavailable. 
Public and private agencies concerned 
with child welfare made concerted ef- 
forts to find boarding homes, with lit- 
tle success. 

Conditions under which noon meals 
were provided many of the school-age 
children were entirely unsatisfactory. 
Adult supervision for most of the 
after-school activities of these children 
was entirely lacking or inadequate. 

Juvenile delinquency had increased 
in all areas. Officers of the Juvenile 
Court, social workers and others con- 
cerned with probational and correc- 
tional measures were confronted with 
increased dangers arising from the 
fact that children ‘‘on their own,’’ 
when their parents were away, had a 
tendency to wander in groups away 
from home, become involved with oth- 
er groups already maladjusted, and 
continually recruit new delinquents. 

With all conditions affecting the so- 
cial and developmental life of children 
becoming more and more complex, it 
was reasonable to believe there would 


be an increase in all phases of delin- 
queney during the summer months 
and out-of-school vacation periods. 

There was little evidence of a com- 
prehensive plan which would not only 
serve to prevent delinquent behavior, 
but also provide a medium through 
which children would be put in touch 
with constructive recreational activi- 
ties and other interests more likely to 
give new energies and the worthwhile 
spending of time. In an effort to com- 
bat the accumulated problems, Hart- 
ford school administrators together 
with leaders of local social agencies 
saw the value of sharing in the setting 
up of a program to help meet this spe- 
cific phase of community need. The 
major emphasis of the program was 
to provide means for guidance and 
recreational supervision of children 
whose mothers were employed out of 
the home. 

The main objectives of the study 
covering this project was to assemble 
social and economic data which indi- 
cated the need for cooperation between 
community agencies in providing day 
care services for the children of work- 
ing mothers. The project itself was 
an example of unified community ac- 
tion to treat the cause of one of hu- 
manity’s most serious problems—the 
danger of misdirected, maladjusted 
behavior of very young children, who, 
in their effort to find security and 
popular group acceptance frequently 
indulged in abnormal acts of delin- 
quency. 


General Procedure 


Three major approaches were util- 
ized in gathering information for this 
report as well as for the conduct of 
the project. First, several conferences 
and personal contacts were made with 
publie school and social ageney ad- 
ministrators who had a vital interest 
in this problem in the State of Con- 
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necticut as well as other areas. Sec- 
ond, there was participation in plan- 
ning conferences and discussion 
groups previous to and during the in- 
itial steps of setting up the program. 
Experience in the administrative of- 
fices of the Director of Elementary 
Education at the Hartford Board of 
Education was particularly valuable 
since the project provided services for 
children found largely in the elemen- 
tary school age-range. The responsi- 
bility of undertaking research and 
making available data on the experi- 
ences of other communities was a valu- 
able experience in connection with the 
project. For nine weeks during this 
period, the writer also served as di- 
rector of both the school-age and the 
nursery-age units at the Arsenal 
School Day Care Center. This has 
been regarded as the city’s most seri- 
ous juvenile problem area. 

Third, considerable information and 
background data were secured 
through visits to Child Care projects 
outside of the City of Hartford as well 
as through correspondence with local, 
state, and national] executives who are 
active in the field of child welfare. 


Factors Indicating Need for 
Adjustment 


For more than year previous to 
the initiation of Hartford’s first city- 
wide experiment in child care, the 
State Bureau of Child Welfare, the 
State Department of Education and 
the Hartford Board of Education 
were concerned with the development 
of a plan for such service. Represen- 
tatives of fifty-six local social service 
agencies including the social service 
departments of three large hospitals, 
were consulted on the proposal to in- 
augurate centers for the day care of 
younger children while their mothers 
were employed out of the homes. The 
basis for the planning of this program 
was conditioned by the following fac- 
tors: 


1. Employment of mothers out of the 
home created an immediate need for substi- 


tute guidance and supervision of the pre. 
school and early school-age children during 
the working day and during the time chil- 
dren were out of school including vacation 
periods. 

2. Lack of proper supervision in the 
preparation of children’s meals, particular. 
ly the noon lunch, was giving rise to mal- 
nutrition and other health hazards. 

3. Effects of psychological influences re- 
sulting from broken homes, uprooting of 
families moving into new localities, crowded 
home conditions, and the premature inde- 
pendence of early adolescents were finding 
expression in various forms of delinquency, 

4, Culmination of psychological and phys- 
ical health problems was resulting in a gen- 
eral condition of lowered morale among chil- 
dren and adults alike. 

5. Lack of adequate playground space for 
children in the congested, underprivileged 
areas of the city presented a problem in re- 
gard to recreation. 

6. Curtailment of out-of-town bus trips 
to day camps, in accordance with restric- 
tions of the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion was a serious handicap in the recrea- 
tional plans for hundreds of Hartford boys 
and girls. 


The Program 


It was recognized that the city could 
attack these problems to an effective 
degree only through its existing agen- 
cies. It was also to be considered that 
the present facilities on an individual 
agency basis were inadequate to meet 
the mounting needs for social adjust- 
ment of children. Financial contribu- 
tions toward needed social welfare 
services for children, in many areas, 
had declined. In addition, all agen- 
cies were suffering the loss of trained 
personnel at this particular time. 

The proposal of inaugurating a ¢0- 
ordinated service for child care was 
approved in the autumn of 1942. 
However, the initial program utilizing 
such services was not set in action un- 
til the summer of 1943. In spite of 
inadequacies of equipment, personnel 
and other essential requirements, rep- 
resentatives of the schools and organi- 
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zations concerned with problems of 
children in the community of Hart- 
ford, proposed the formulation of a 
tentative program for the day care of 
children whose mothers were employed 
out of the homes. 

Some of the suggestions pointed out 
in the proposal had already been in 
operation to some degree in certain 
private agencies. However, new em- 
phasis was placed upon the extension 
of such services, together with the in- 
itiation of a broader program. There 
were two specific objectives for pro- 
ceeding in this manner: (1) the pro- 
vision of parent substitutes for chil- 
dren seemed urgently necessary; and 
(2) the safeguarding of children’s 
health and physical well-being was re- 
garded as the most essential part of 
the community’s total responsibility 
for human welfare. 

The program was planned in ac- 
cordance with the following funda- 
mental principles : 


1. Provision of counseling services for 
mothers so that they might receive help in 
the solution of problems involved in keeping 
the home intact. 

2. Provision of care for children of em- 
ployed mothers. This service was to be ex- 
tended to all parts of the city. 

3. Provisions were to be made for all-day 
care of preschool children and after-school 
care of school-age children. 

4. Provisions, on a cooperative basis, were 
to be made for the serving of well-prepared 
meals and supervised recreation during the 
children’s play hours after school and in 
vacation periods. 

5. Provisions for health supervision and 
personal guidance for children as well as 
parents were to be made. 

6. Provisions to assure children of per- 
sonal security and give parents reassurance 
of their children’s safety were made. 


In order to put such a program into 
action, it was found necessary to give 
much attention to basic needs in many 
different areas. 


1, Availability of background data and 
current information as a basis upon which 


to initiate procedure of setting up the pro- 
gram. 

2. Means by which to obtain financial 
support for maintenance of the project. 

3. Basis for selecting schools to be used 
for day care centers. 

4. Basis for selection and assignment of 
staff. 

5. Means by which counseling services 
were to be provided for parents. 

6. Basis upon which to establish regula- 
tions for admission and enrollment of chil- 
dren. 

7. Procedure to be followed in health su- 
pervision of children. 

8. Procedure to be followed in evaluating 
services of existing community recreational 
resources for children. 

9. Means of determining the scope of the 
proposed, program. 

a. Designation of services for children 
in different age groupings. 
(Nursery Units for pre-school chil- 
dren, Day Camp Units for school- 
age children.) 

b. Estimation of the kinds of activities 
to be included in a typical day at 
the Nursery or Day Camp Unit. 

ce. Consideration of means by which 
necessary equipment could be se- 
cured for Day Care Centers. 

10. Plans for providing care for out-of- 
town children in the Hartford program, since 
many parents working in Hartford were 
forced to bring their children to the city 
with them as others came to work. 

11. Procedure to be followed in securing 
volunteer assistants in needed areas of the 
program. 

12. Consideration of public relations pro- 
cedures in stimulating community interest in 
the aims and purposes of the program. 

13. Consideration of types of records to 
be used in reporting and preserving data. 

14, Consideration of the procedure to be 
followed in planning for continuation of the 
day care service beyond the period of ex- 
perimentation. 


Public schools were used as loca- 
tions for the day care centers, since 
they were the only agencies with ade- 
quate space and building facilities to 
accommodate large groups of children. 
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Staff and various special services were 
made available through cooperation of 
publie and private social agencies as 
well as administrative authorities of 
the Hartford Board of Education. 

Nursery Units were established for 
the two-to-five year old group. Day 
Camps, with varied programs adapted 
to their interests and needs, were set 
up for the school-age children. Ten 
public schools and three community 
centers were operated in the city-wide 
program for school-age children. This 
was an attempt to meet some of the 
needs in personal development and 
recreational outlet for children, who 
otherwise would have been without 
adult supervision during the period of 
vacation out of school. Part II of the 
report includes maps, charts and 
photographic illustrations of the ac- 
tivities and services provided. 

Four of the schools and the three 
community centers were located in the 
eastside district of the City of Hart- 
ford. Reports from numerous inves- 
tigations have indicated this to be the 
section where the greatest need for 
child welfare services existed. One 
Day Care Center in this section was 
located in the same neighborhood with 
a five-hundred family low rent hous- 
ing project. Fifty-five per cent of the 
children who attended school in this 
district were Negroes, but a recent 
survey made by the Hartford Board 
of Education revealed there were also 
native white American, German, Aus- 
trian, Canadian, Jewish Refugee, 
Irish, Polish, Italian, Portuguese fam- 
ilies and even a few families from 
Newfoundland living in this area. 

Other centers were located in the 
Southern, Southwestern, central and 
Northwestern sections of the city. 

Parents from the lower economic 
groups of the city, particularly, ex- 
pressed the need for children to be 
taken to places where the environment 
and conditions for play and recreation 
were better than those of their imme- 
diate neighborhoods. However, moth- 
ers from all sections expressed the de- 


sire for adult companionship for their 
children throughout the day. 

In spite of limitations, to some de. 
gree, the day care programs gave 
services to meet these needs. Care 
was taken in the selection of per. 
sonnel to employ workers who had 
interest in the welfare of the children. 
Although there may have been inade- 
quacies in the quality of training of 
some staff members, it was considered 
important that they have an attitude 
of friendliness toward the children. It 
was essential, too that all workers at a 
center give evidence of being able to 
work together harmoniously and to 
Maintain a happy, wholesome environ- 
ment for the children. 


Summary and Conclusions 


This brief summary of the ‘‘Pro- 
gram of Guidance and Recreation in 
the Day Care of Children of Working 
Mothers in Hartford, Connecticut” 
calls attention to an experiment in 
public school and social agency coop- 
eration to help in the adjustment of a 
critical problem in child welfare. The 
experiment was initiated in Hartford, 
Connecticut during the summer of 
1943. It has been considered the 
country’s first experiment of a city- 
wide project for the care of children 
during the early years of World War 
II, when home life, particularly in the 
defense production areas was seriously 
handicapped by parents’ absence. In 
many cases, fathers were engaged in 
military service while mothers were 
employed in essential war industries. 
Rapid increase of population, too, had 
caused unwholesome conditions of con- 
gestion with damaging influences upon 
the lives and activities of younger 
children. 

While this was not designated as a 
project of interracial cooperation, it 
might easily have fallen within that 
classification because of its value in 
averting problems of racial friction 
which were prevalent among children 
as well as adults in the congested resi- 
dential areas of this city. Most essen- 
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tial, however, was the emphasis toward 
prevention of juvenile delinquency 
through special services of guidance, 
recreational supervision, and child 
and parental counseling. This was 
made possible by cooperation of staff 
mmebers from the various organiza- 
tions as they used equipment. 

Recommendations for improving 
Hartford’s program of guidance and 
recreation in the daily care of chil- 
dren may be summarized in the fol- 
lowing statements : 


1. There should be continued efforts to 
improve personnel standards. 

2. There should be continued community 
education in behalf of the child welfare pro- 
grams. 

3. There should be readjustments in the 
manner of securing the community’s share 
of financial obligation which is required to 
maintain day care services for children. 

4, There should be continued appraisal 
and revision of the program to provide chil- 
dren with opportunities for broader growth 
and enriched experiences in their social de- 
velopment. 

5. There should be closer cooperation be- 
tween programs for adult and family educa- 
tion with the child eare program. 


Educators, social welfare adminis- 
trators, employers and parents have 
mdicated an urgent need for the con- 
tinuation of day care services for 
young children in Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. The need for such services is 
seen to exist throughout this country 
and in all parts of the world where 
influence of the war crisis has made 
impacts upon children and family life. 


The need for comprehensive pro- 
grams of guidance and recreation 
which are promoted by schools and 
other agencies interested in the wel- 
fare of children is very likely to exist 
even for an indefinite period follow- 
in the close of the war. 

The present need for social and 
emotional adjustment of children is a 
direct result of industrial expansion 
in congested residential areas, the em- 
ployment of women out of the home, 
and related conditions which have 
caused a breakdown in the patterns 
of family life. 

A comprehensive program of family 
rehabilitation, which incidentally has 
become a part of the present responsi- 
bilities in child care should be the 
next emphasis on the part of educa- 
tors and social work administrators. 

It is essential that parents have a 
definite part in shaping any program 
set up for their children’s welfare. 
In spite of the effectiveness of pro- 
grams of day care for children which 
are made possible through cooperation 
of public schools with other agencies 
of the community, we must not lose 
sight of the fact that in American 
culture, the major responsibility for 
children’s physical, social and cultural 
development is to remain primarily 
the function of the home. Just how 
influential the home pattern may be 
in the development of future citizens 
for a worthy society will depend upon 
the degree with which all community 
forces work together intelligently with 
respect to the growth and development 
of the children and youths in their 
midst. 
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